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the effects of Nature. 


fore to examine theſe two — to know 
the influence they may have in the advance- 
ment of the polite arts in Spain. | 
-This kingdom generally enjoys an air very 
pure and elaſtic, which. gives much motion to 
the humours, and eaſily irritates the nervous 
ſyſtem. The dryneſs and aridity of the earth 


contributes alſo to this effect; and their great 


ſenſibility of fibre ought to produce talents very 
accute, and penetration capable of learning 
any thing whenever they would wiſh to take 
the trouble of ſtudying it. . Sometimes this ſen- 
ſibility of the Spaniards is too exceſsive for the 


culture of the nalite arts, which require a ner- 
vous ſyſtem rather moderate, and which comes 


produced naturally from a climate in the me- 
dium, between hot and cold, or humid and ary, 
which is that of Greece. 

The men moſt adapted to make a progre reſo in 
the arts, are thoſe who with the greateſt facility 
can: diftinguith beauty; which is not acquired 


without having very delicate ſenſes and an o 


mind: ſince beauty is a propriety in things, 
which by means of the ſenſes, give the under - 
ſtanding a clear idea of their good and pleaſing 
—— He who has not a e that of the Tet 


to. . to "= mind Fo Pong of 
beauty ; [this being ſometimes the only caſe in 
which che d and the ſenſes have equal en- 


Joyment. ny) - - who has read hiſtory will | 
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RAPH ARE ain 5 
know to what exceſs of pleaſure the-@ricians 
Were tranſported by the effect of tbeauty!!£ 1 
Our ſenſes are ſo weak that wer have nevet 
arrived to conceive, in hat conſiſtet the en- 
thuſiaſm of that nation 1 But re- 
turning to m propoſition, ay, that 
the Spaniſh tation is not ſo/\naturabigs Greece 
for the promotion of the arts it Has, home, 
the neceſſary quality, mote than another, to 
— in them; provided they 
would correct the inoomreniencediofacuſtoms 
which are 5 to the good diſpoſition df 
Phe fe. 193.94? ni Talq in 4 hobiw. 20 0 
1 — We as r men, work ac 
cording to the neceſsity which ariſes from dauſes 
at and accidental, When this neceſaity 
exiſts for a length of time, the remedies which 
they apply will laſt in proportion, and will be- 
come cuſtomary.” Theſe tirannize over tio ſan⸗ 
ſes and reaſon of thoſe who have thabfituated 
themſelves to them from their cradle, and ex: 
cept from ſome powerful foroe or motive, they 
never abandon them. The ſirſt inhabitants of 
Spain were barbarians, therefore barbarous ought 


to be their cuſtoms. The Romans who con- 


this country, introduced there ſome cul- 
tivation, but their principal ſtudy was to dig gold 
and ſilver, vernillion, * other tings of theit 
mines. 0 ien 

The Vandals: 451 Gothe thin, ſubdued: this 
D and introduced there, their natural 
barbarity. Laſtiy came the Moors to ac- 
compliſn the ruin of the few reliques which 
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the -Rnmers haf been able to leave, Then 
at laſt hen after ſo much bloodſhed - the 
Moom wete entirely driven out of this un- 


try, their italents revived, and they applied 


themſelves with ;ardgur to the improvement of 


the elle Lettre, but no progreſs could they 


of beauty, the more hecauſe continual war, and 
confequent neceſsity had ſixed the attention and 
bonour of the Spaniards in arms and riches. 
From that it neceſſarily followed, that the lit- 
tle magnificence which the King and the Gran- 
dees wiſhed to employ in the s and 
t and 
people, :aud wanting —— examples 
taſte, they dedicated thamſelves to imitate the 
Gothic and Mooriſh. Thoſe who ordered ſuch 
works, were alſo more ignorant than the artiſts, 
becauſe they were in general people accuſtomed 


to arms, and to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, or 
theology; deſpiſers of every — tete and bare 


barians to the arts. 
appeared g lorious under "IE the 


Spain 
Catholic; but that: great King being diſtracted 


by the care of war and politics, did little &6 


promote the polite arts. In his time the Indies 
opened their new treaſures, and thoſe riehes at- 


tracted the attention of all the Spaniards. New 
reigns, new fortunes, and new hopes agitated 
their minds, and nothing but gold — merit 
their eſtem. 

Charles the Fifth; ocupied the nation in neu- 


wars; and his valor and enterprize * 


male in the arts, being deficient in every idea 


good 
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3 
Spuniurd for 
2 — _— Auch ſo con 
te net — the art 
Philip the Second;- of charattur 
his father; was 4 declared lower of the” 
He undertook the magificetit work of 


curial, and generouſly” rewarded the artiftsy : 
but the cuſtoms of that nation, or the c. 


tution of the flate not hang the 


love of the arts concentered in Hin aloe, with. 
out 


communieated to the nobility, who 


continued to think as at firſt; ont on u , 


riches; "He": ' alfo' the Eſcurial in a de- 
ſert, whick could not for that rea ſom de ohſd ved 


but by few7y and fmally it had the mis fortune 


that whew the 8 began to cultivate” the 
Arts, and wiſhed to ſeck then anew; und to 
— 
in that country 
therefore — 2 — 


hey begun „to coltirato 
— in ee they formed a fchool 


of painting, without bein I promoted or favoured 
by the government, but ſolely by the commerce 
and opulence of that — oecaſien 


to the Nn eee 


ſelres. 


The Sevilian' 


ner Knew not buan 
reaſon they wete 
out knowing in t 


ty in their works; by 
imitators of nature, with- 


0 
noutithing that 
. 

to 
arts. 
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ed that — of arr * 


: ſaw wot woo * a 
ſtudied — arr of the ancient Grecians, 
whielv 


leat how to chooſe what 
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was beautiful. Nevertheleſs, they thought to 
have touched the ſummit of perfection, becauſe 
_ eſſed the moſt neceflary' parts of the 
they were very diſtant from the moſt 
noble parts. They dedicated themſelves to fol 
low truth, without regarding beauty; nor did 
they know the ſuperiority of the Italian ſchool - 
at that time, —.— revived almoſt a new by 
means of the Caracci's, when Italy had repoſed it- 
ſelf a little after its unhappy ftate;-in Which it 
had been tormented by the wars: 6s-Charles the 
Fifth, and Francis the Firſ. 1000 
Philip the Fourth: honoured painting much, 
in the perſon of, Don James Volaſinice: ; but 
took not the good road to perfoction, bocanſe 
although he had got modelled ſome of the beit 
ancient ſtatues at Rome, they were / ſepulchreck 
in the palace of Madrid, where no one knew o 
could profit himſelf by them. runner ni 
Charles the Second thought of making great 
paintings in the Eſcurial, and at Madrid; bat 
as none of his vaſſals knew the. art of freſco, 
either for want of opportunity, or by the 
exerciſe directed to the ſimple ſtudy-166 
imitation; he ſaw himſelf obliged to ſend ta 
Italy for Lucas Giordano. The fortune, ap- 
plauſe, and facility in the painting of that fa- 
mous Neapolitan, led many Spaniards to ima 
tate him: but as the ability of Giordano ar- 
roſe from practice, — by imitating the 
maſters of all the beſt Italian ſchools; the Spa- 
niards deprived of theſe means, could hot 
follow their intent; and the worſt was, that 


| ſued until then, umhout acquiring the part of 
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OTE cat departed from 
the imitation of Truth, which they had pur- 


the taſte of beauty ahich was prafertind in 
* 194; 198} „nt Mo lande ane: 
From that time nathing elle has baen done 
but to propagate i by means; of bad 
inſtruction, and ohe might almaſt compare 
Spain to a of inſirm people placing 
guards at their ——— el 
fician may enter k * 

I have — — this d af 
Spain,-without touching on the other arts, be+ 
cauſe painting ought to be:the-milkreſs'of good 
taſte.” Of their architecture, I ſay only, that al · 
though it has been almoſt even to 
our days, yet it was cultivated wath 


maxim by dome ꝓrufeſſous. 7 — 


to be removed [from the Gathiat ſty, when 
they built the Rſhlirial un imme and ſolid 
work, done on good: principles :of duiiding, but 
without any idea af true beauty r ele gance, 
It is an emblem of the · Oharacter of the 
who conſtructed it. In ſpigit of be multitude 
of artiſts employed in that great uu they ex» 
tended very tittle the arts in the, generality of 
the nation, probably becauſe — I 
greatand the: beautiful conſiſt 
only in-viches; and om that igooriance- we 
ced; that monſtroms magaificence. of 
altars of gilded od, which »cuftoni cancelled 
every itlen of beauty im the ſurm ; ring all 
the attention to * of the matten 
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That ** brought u poniteifanother ? 
{till worſe of making ſtatues of — | 


gilded, with which they diſgraced — 
— in this manner, it is not the form of the 
ſtatue which gives an idea of their merit, but 
the colours, and the richneſs ot it. It was impoſ- 
ſible, that a people who had always before 
their eyes ſuch objects, could acquire a good taſte, 
becauſe this is — formed but by means of the 
habit which the ſenſes take, in ſeeing: perfect 
things, and when they are not ſuch, they are 
at leaſt ſimple, and contain the mere neceſsity; 
becauſe although they:appear ruſtic and. poor, 
they will always be nearer to than 
thoſe replete with unreaſonable ſuperſluity; 
and the reaſon and the ſenſes will have leſs fa- 
tigue to diſtinguiſh naked beauty, than when 
buried in a maſs of inutility. If to diſcovet beauty; 
one meets this difficulty, much more difficult 
will it be to: diſceover the ſublime, which is the 
mode of giving a clear idea and conception of a 
object, conjoining rapidly and with ſim · 
hell, the extremities of the beginning and 
end, and comprehending much, in 'the leaſt 
compaſs poſable. hs 10 
After having ſeen the difficulty whioh — N 
and cuſtoms oppoſe to the progreſs of the polite 
arts in it is neceflary to find the remedies; 
and for that it will be uſeful to examine again 
the reaſons and accidents: by means.of »which 
oy have floutiſhed in other nations. 
The power and faculty of man as arcaſonable | 
being, -are very * in * he — 


7 0 n A 


. 


2 
— 


not put then in practice e 
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xeept when he is obli- 
d to it from neceſsity. This of two 
inds; the abſolute and the optional. The polite 


arts have no relation with the firſt; but f 
eaſily 


from the fecond; for where there is power 
ariſes the will; and man being by his talent; and 


by his conformation capable of comprehending; 


and of imitating every property and external qua- 
lity of things; imitation therefore becomes'natu<- 


ral! to him, and from this the arts have derived 
their birth“ Some might deny that Architecture 
is the daughter ofneceſsity, but he will then con- 
found it with the art of building, which is not ſuſ- 

ible of beauty, or can be the directreſs of 
the other arts as is architecture. 

It is commonly believed, that in the Eaſt den 
firſt began to make Images and Idols for reli- 
gious ip; but theſe nations did not exalt 
the arts to the points which merit the term of 
beautiful, becauſe they contented themſelves 
with the ſole ſignification of the thing: from 
whence an image was valued the ſame as a name 
or hieroglyphic, without either conſidering per- 
fection or beauty; and thus they compoſed cer- 


tain monſtrous figures, to ſignify different imagi- 


nary properties, or to make their Gods, fright- 
ful and horrible as their ſuperſtiton which con- 
ceived. them. They were alittle more exalted 
during the time of the Egyptians.” The: Phœni- 
cians added a little more-of:finiſh to their works, 
becauſe they required this in their commerce; 
and they worked more metal than ſtone. Theſe, 
in my opinion, diſtributed the arts throughout 
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all the ebafts of Aſis, Africa, and Eutbpe; but 
always in that ſtate of rufticity and batbarity' in 
which they remained until they ware cultivated 

by! the \Gfreeks.. - a 070 TR Th +; 

Examining why the atts made — great ps. i 
— among their firſt inventots, although it Li 
eaſy ry to invention, I believe the cauſe has 
been; that the ideas of men go always in following 
progreſsions and of courſe if the begi is bad, 
the end ouglit to be very bad, ſo that the polite 
arts among / thoſe nations: who: began ill ought 
to be always worſe in continuationz and as the 
fruit of a bad tree muſt fall before it comes to ma- 
turity. To beginning ill might likewiſe \contri+ 
bute the deformity ot the people, their ignora 
of Beauty, and the diſeſteem which. they had for 
the Artiſts; who beſides not being at liberty to 
abſtract themſelves from the form of the Idols, 
which the prieſts had preſcribed, contented them - 
ſelves, as I have ſaid, with the ſole ſigniſication of 
a thing, and when they withed to make any 
thing particular they augumented the matter 
and not the form, making extraordinary and 
gigantic figures. 
The Phœnicians on the other hand thought of 
nothing but their commerce, for which reaſon it 
was very natural that they ſhould range their 
artiſts in the claſs of Mechanics, who ſerved: in 
a branch of their traſie. 

When laſtly the Greeks began to compoſe A 
wiſe nation, and the Athenians particularly to 
flouriſh, andhad fuffctent philoſophy to give 
the true value to works of genius, then the arts 


nce 
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ganiſed, and even 
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appeared in their greateſt ſplendor, -- Every, ons 
favoured them in Greece. The ſituation of ſo 
many iſlands which made natute ſo various and 
beautiful; the temperate clunate, and the beauty 
ty, the greateſt eſteem which they had far beau» 
ty, and the ſenſaſions in thoſe minds ſo well or» 
way to the higheſt honours, even to e. 
oſis. They conſidered beauty as a gift of the 
gods. Men were more valued for that which 
they were, than what they poſſeſſed. And the 


ſtimulus above all to the artiſts was, to ſee that 


their judges were Philoſophers, and that the ſame 
who regulated the republie were of the proper 
claſs of artiſts themſelves, as happened to Phidia, 
friend of ' Pericles, and to Socrates: the: ſculptor, 
and firſt of the ſeven wiſe. men, and the oracle 
of all the world. We know well the immenſe 
riches of Phidia, and the grent premiums that 
were given to the celebrated painters and ſculp- 
pally conſiſted from almoſt all 


tors. This princi 
the works being executed at the public expence 
of ſome city; in conſequence of which, poverty 
inſtead of heing a di was uſeful, be- 
cauſe theſe people ſought not magnificence in 
the value of matter, but in the art of the pro- 
feſſor which they D 
Although ſtatuary (undoubtedly the moſtanci- 
ents of the arts,) was very early known in Greeve, 
it remained for a long time in a ſtyle ſomewhat 
dry, after the manner which we ſee in the Tuſ- 
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all the ebafisof Aſia, Africa, and . Eutbpe; but 
always in that ſtate of rufticity and batharity in 


which they remained until they were cultivated 
by the Gteeks. + 12.0. IT */ 7 

Examining why the atts made — great pro. 
greſs among their firſt in ventota, although it is ſo 
eaſy todd. to invention, I believe the cauſe has 
been, that the ideas of men go always in following 
progreſsions and of courſe; if the beginning is bad, 
the end ouglit to be very bad, fo that the polite 
arts among thoſe nations: who: began ill ought 
to be always worſe in continuation; and as the 
fruit of a bad tree muſt fall before it comes to ma- 
turity. To beginning it might like wiſe contri- 
bute the deformity ot the people, their ignorancc 
of Beauty, and the diſeſteem which. they had for 
the Artiſts; who beſides not being at liberty to 
abſtract themſelves from the form of the Idols, 
which the prieſts had preſcribed, contented them - 
ſelves, as I have ſaid, with the ſole ſigniſication of 
a thing, and when they wiſhed to make any 
thing particular they augumented the matter 
and not the form, making extraordinary and 
gigantic figures. ; 

The Phœnicians on the other hand thought of 
nothing but their commerce, for which reaſon it 
was very natural that they ſhould range their 
artiſts in the claſs of Mechanics, who ſerved: in 
a branch of their trafic. 

When laftly the Greeks began to be A 
wiſe nation, and the Athenians particularly to 
flouriſh, andhad fufficient philoſophy to give 
the rue value to works of genius, then the arts 
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appeared in their greateſt ſplendor. 
favoured them in Greece. The Gtuation;of fo 
many iſlands which made natate fo various and 
beautiful; the clunate, and the beauty 
of the inhabitants, the cuſtoms, the ſweet liber · 
ty, the greateſt eſteem which they had far beau» 
ty, and the ſenſaſions in thoſe minds ſo well or» 
ganiſed, and even poverty itſelf concurred to 
to that happy combination. Merit opened the 
way to the higheſt honours, even to apathe- 
oſis. They conſidered beauty as a gift of the 
gods. Men were more valued for that which 
they were, than what they poſſeſſẽd. And the 
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ſtimulus above all tothe artifis was, to ſee that 


their judges were Philoſophers, and that the ſame 
who regulated the republie were of the proper 
claſs of artiſts themſelves, as happened to Phidia, 
friend of Pericles, and to Socrates; the ſculptor, 
and firſt of the ſeven wiſe. men, and the oracle 
of all the world. We know well the immenſe 
riches of Phidia, -and the great premiums that 
were given to the celebrated painters and ſculp- 
tors. This principally conſiſted from almoſt all 
the works being executed at the public expence 
of ſome city; in conſequence of which, po 
inſtead of heing a Was uckul, be- 
cauſe theſe people ſought. not magnificence in 
the value of niatter, but nne 
feſſor which they em + 
Although ſtatuary (undoubtedlythe moſtanci- 
entsof the arts,) was very early known in Greeve, 
it remained for a long time in a ſtyle ſomewhat 
dry, after the manner which we ſee * 
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can Vaſes, which in truth are of the primitive 
. Grecian taſte, becauſe. the Tuſcan works in mar: 
ble, or of alabaſter of Volterra, are of a different 
ſtyle . In ſine the Tuſcans ought to have had 
that Grecian ſtyle, being a double colony, fink 
of the Phoenicans and afterwards of the:Greeks; 
as is proved by their monuments, becauſe except 
ſome obſcure points of mythology they contain 
no other but Grecian mary + r of the 
times heroic. 33:03 vn 
This ſtyle was not general to all Greece, but 
ſolely where the Egyptians and Phoenicians in- 
troduced it, that is, by the coaſt of the ſea; but 
inland I believe they began much later to make 
idols, nor did they recieve the art from without, 
but invented it among themſelves, . e _ 
the PLASTIC A. 
Ihe principal occaſion of the introduction of 
the arts, were the ſtatues which they erected 
to the conquerors at the Olympic. Games, 
Theſe they did at the public expence of the 
country of the conquerors; from- whence all 
their compatriots had intereſt that they ſhould 
be done as they would with. The artiſts in 
drawing theſe ſubjects had opportunities of ex- 
amining the beſt proportioned, and moſt beau- 
tiful bodies; and the glory of immortalizing 
themſelves by their works, united with the com- 
petence of others who expoſed themſelves in 
thoſe celebrated places, were potent. ſtimulus's 


for the ſculptors, and-gave tacility to the amateurs 


to judge better of their merits by compariſon. /- 
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_ firſt imitation of truth, gave a degree of 
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perfection to the art; becauſe the diverfityrofitlie 
figures which they retraced) neceflarily cited 
a ratiocination, and a diverſe manner but tim 


nſities of thoſe pedple to beauty! made 
— that youthful bodies had motto 
it than old ones, hecauſe they did not ebIον,,] 
ſo many ſigns of human imperſection andi that 
they comprehended all the aſſential parts with 
out the minutit which fatigues the ſenſes and 
and reflection, and that they were obÞia forme 
more ſimple and beautiful. ot By thisg und with 
the cognition which they had already acquired 
by imitating the bodies moſti:exerciſed; they 
knew which were the parts that moſt concurred 
to the perfection of man, and the different qua- 
lities which are characteriſtie ta each; as for ex- 
ample, force; legority, the great and little, youth 
and age. They diſtinguiſhed their chatactert in 
the moſt ſimploe manner, and they found hy that 
the moſt perfect ſtyle, or to ſay better, the ſtyte 
of Beauty. Their Deity was all beautiful, and 
although they repreſented him in a human fi- 


gute, they avoided the ſigns of animal nature; 


and by that one ſees not in their Jove and Nep - 
tune either wrinkles or veins, notwithſtanding 
they repreſent perſons robuſt and aged. When 
they had toigive any altered and ſtrong expeſsi- 
on, they never made it exceſsive, but in a man- 
ner moſt ſimple, and without altering the beau- 
ty more than that little which was neceflary to 
diſtinguiſh the difference of another ſtate of the 
perſon, and to give a clear idea of the paſsions. 


Since of the many things which man executes 
g 
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al Bere a relation: to himſelf, and nothing ean 
delight him which has not ſome relation to his 
= by that reaſon the Greeks applied them 
ſo much to the ſtudy of the human figure, 
andthey found init all that which could appear 
beautiful toman,and ſince wehavebeſides the ha» 
bit of comparing all things with ſome circum+ 
ſtance of our own, they took from the proportion, 
reſt; and character af man the ideas for all the 
form, fuch as for architecture, vaſes, or for any | 
thing which has a form. 
Painting perfected itſelf almoſt 1 in the ſame 
time of ſculpture, which certainly commen· 
ced by the PLAasTICA. With to the eſ- 
teem which they made of the one and the other; 
I believe painting held the greateſt, as well from 
the price of their works, as for the honours which 
they accorded to its profefiors. Sculpture cauld 
not, in my opinion have, acquired its higheſt per- 
tection until the time of Apelles, by means of 
Liſippus, and Praxiteles, becauſe it was n 
before th them that the other artiſts ſhauld conquer 
the greateſt difficulty in proportion, character, 
beauty, and majeſty; 722 of men which 
operated all by reaſon, as one ſecs monus 
ments which ſtill remain af that time. · van! 
The Grecian architecture had no 1 and 
from the cottages paſſed repeatedly tothe ſump» 
tuous edifices of the Doric order, which they 
always preſerved, receiving anly kttle variety, 
becauſe they found not any thing better to 
accomodate themſelves to reg ole Ne 
af thinking. | 
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Greece finally was conquered by tlie Romans, 
but although theſe conquered; by force of arms 
yet they could never equal the Grecians in the 
arts and ſciences, whoſe genius forced the con- 
querors to declare themſelves conquered; fo great 
is the force of merit, even. with barbarians. The 
Romans had never great artiſts, becauſe they 
did not hold them in that eſteem which 
merited, and becauſe the road to fortune, and 
public reputation in Rome was only by arms or 
war, and the people oppreſſed by the claſs 
of ſenators, thought little of the arts; from 
whence whenever they wiſhed to make an 
beautiful work, they went in ſearch of —— 
Grecian to execute it. | 

Among theſe they preſerved the arts for a long 
time which went declining by little and by little; 
but among the Romans tlie taſte introduced by 
by the Grecians remained but a very little time, 
becauſe they debaſed the arts by employing even 


their ſlaves in them, and they became reputed 


as low artizans, and much inferior to the pro- 
feſsion of a ſoldier. 

Some. will believe perhaps that the Roman 
architecture ſurpaſſed the Grecian. Idonotthink 


ſo, becauſe I do not believe that the Romans 


had any architecture proper to themſelves. 


One ſhould conſider what Rome was before 


the Tarqiuins. Tarquinius Priſcus made the cir- 


cus, and the aqueduct, a magnificent underta- 


king, and certainly executedby the Tuſcans, who 

never invented any thing in architecture, but 

availed themſelves always of the ancient Greek, 
VOL. 11. D 
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however leſs perfect, and alſo ſomewhat altered. 
Then whenthe Romans acquiredalittlemorecul- 
ture, they employed the Grecian artiſts, as did 
Auguſtus, Trajan, and Adiran, who were thoſe” 
who certainly built moſt in Rome. | 

The compoſed order which the Romans uſed, 
is not properly a new thing, but a mixture of 
the corinthian and the ionic. The firſt I dare 
ſay had not much credit among the Grecians, | 
becauſe among the ruins yet exiſting in many 
parts one ſees not that order except in the ſame 
corinthian; from whence I believe that the ufe 
and the name of that order of architecture has 
been invented after the deſtruction 'of that cele- 
hrated city, and that the Romans having made 
ſome little capitals of corinthian metal, with the 
toliages and the figures as we ſee, this gave ta 
them that name, ſince they called corinthians, 
candleſticks, and vaſes, made of that, metal, 
and although the lantern of Diogenes, and the 
Tower of the windsof Athens were of the corin- 
thian order, I believe they were built aſter that 
time. 

The different ſtyle which one fees lacs 
the Grecian and Roman buildings gives one to 
underſtand the diſtinet character of the two na- 
tions, becauſe the laſt by the pompous luxury 
ot ornaments degraded the beauty. of the Gre- 
cian fimplicity, which did not admit any 
thing that was without reaſon, or -againtl 
reaſon. The aforeſaid luxury which ar- 
role from the exorbitant opulence of the Ro- 
mans, and the little ſeuſation which they felt 
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from beauty, made their ſtyle ſoon fall into barba- 
rity, becauſe ſucceeded ſoon by poverty, they loſt 

their taſte, by having loſt its ſuppotti Tothe Greeks 
it did not happen thus: here the intire rum of 
the nation was neceflary to extingiſh in them 
theit good taſte, becauſe with the loſs of liberty, 
and in their humiliation, they did not introduce 
barbarity until they embraced chriſtianiſii. 
Not that this holy teligion is contrary t6 the 
arts, but itarofe from the abuſe Which the Greeks 
made of it by diſputing with fury, and dividing 
themſelves into various ſects: · their ſublime ge- 
nius's and natural ſubtilty o'etbounded the limits 
of a religion ſo pure and ſimple, and paſsed with 
too much rapidity from the love of matter to 
that of the ſpirit: they changed tlie ideas of 
things, and disfigured their cuſtoms: ' "To liberty 
ſucceeded obedience; to the love of glory, hu- 
mility; to the eſteem ot beauty deſpiſal of things 
terrestrial, and laſtly to human ſciences, Faith, 
For fear that the people ſhould return again in- 
to idolatry they deſtroyed all the ſtatues Which 
were ſaved until then from the rapacity of the 
Romans, the wars, the incendiaries, and ruins, 
Every thing in ſhort changed its aſpect; but 
with all that they did not ceaſe to diſcever 
always the ſuperiority of the Grecian genius 
over that of other nations, ih thoſe thitigs which 
they did, although they no longer regarded the 
arts, which were hidden in forgetfulneſs, or at 
leaſt practiſed only by teligious perſons, who in 
their ſyſtem did not- aſpire to excellence. At - 
laſt came the invaſion of the Turks, and the ſect 
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of Wan who with the ſcimeter and igno- 
rance compleated the ruin of whatever was not 
to be found in the alcoran, and eſtabliſhed bar- 
barity without hope of remedy. 
The Greeks wlio in great numbers fled to the 
illands of Italy, and to the coaſt of the Adriatic, 
and the Mediterranean, drew with them ſome 
ruſtic painters, who knew ſcarcely any thing of 
their art, but ſince they were much more in 
practice, and more free than the Italians, they 
went running everywhere to paint images, which 
the chriſtian piety ordered them to do. 
The moſt magnificent buildings which have 
been conſtructed in Italy after the diviſion of the 
eaſtern and weſtern empires, are the works of 
the Grecian architects, as is the church of Saint 
Mark at Venice, the tower of Piſa and others. 
It is likewiſe worthy of conſideration, that 
the ſame accidents by which the polite arts 
were exalted from nothing in Greece, were the 
cauſe of their revival in Italy, although in an 
inferior degree; either becauſe that nation is 
leſs natural than Greece to the very delicate 
ſenſations of beauty, or from being reſorted to 
with principles more complicated; which 
takes from the ideas of ſimplicity, the only 
feeling by which our underſtanding prepares it- 
ſelf for the aforeſaid ſenſations of beauty. © 
Religion rendered neceſſary the art, of 
building, ſculpture, and of painting images for 
divine worſhip. The liberty of the Italian: 
republic inſpired the people to think of making 
great things, and to give birth to the idea, alrea- 
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dy exhauſted in Greece, and to diſtinguiſh them - 


not ſelves by excellent works. Finally, this liberty, 
bar- which reviyed in Italy in the 14th and 15th 
century, made human induſtry to flouriſh by 
the the rule, THAT HE DOES MUCH MORE WHO 
atic, DOES WHAT HE WISHES, THAN HE WHO DOES 
ome ONLY THAT WHICH HE OUGHT TO DO. A free 
g of man with inclination does all that he can, more 
e in or leſs according to his capacity, but a ſlave 
hey does only that which he is commanded to do, 


and his natural will is deſtroyed, by the vio- 
lence it cauſes it to obey. The habit of obey- 
ing, at laſt oppreſſes his capacity, and his race 
will become worſe and worſe, ſo as no longer 
to deſire that which they deſpair of obtaining. 

We ſee in fact that the polite arts began to 
flouriſh in Italy when liberty gave its impulſe 
to the republic of Venice. Its traffic and the 
continued communication with Greece, made 


them conceive jdeas worthy of its greatneſs, ... 
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Eren i 46 
OF 


ANTHONY RAPHAEL MENGS 


MONSIEUR FALCONET. 


FRENCH SCULPTOR AT PETERSBURGH, 


— 


* 
' 


o will: not be ſu rpriſed, if a man who has 
not the honour of knowing you rſonally 
takes the liberty of writing to you: the quality 


of artiſts being common to both 1s a legitimate | 


cauſe. Your name has been known to me ma- 
ny years; yet I have never had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing any of your works, and only by your 
writings does it ariſe, that you come to know of 
my exiſtence. I have deſired a. long time, to 
know them, becauſe treating of the arts, I wiſhed 
to find in them, that which would give me in- 
ſtruction. 

However, I have not been able to obtain that 
conſolation but imperfectly, during the few days 
that Mr. Zinowieff, Ruſsian miniſter at the 
court of Spain, did me the favour to lend me 


23 


only the ſecond volume, containing the 
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trauſlation of the books of Pliny which treat of 


the arts. 


Having opened it, I was ſtruck with the obs | 
ſervations upon the ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, 


which I read through. The work appeared to 
me to be well reaſoned, and written by a man 
of talent, who explains himſelf, with energy, 
but at the ſame time (pardon my ſincerity) 
with too much acrimony. 


Permit me to give my opinion of your judg- N 


ment upon the ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius. I 


am well perſuaded, that your obſervations are 


well founded, but if you had ſeen the work in 


its place, and had at the ſame time obſerved all 


the other equeſtrian ſtatues exiſting in Italy, 
you would have wondered leſs at the praiſes given 
to that ſtatue, becauſe all the others, although 
they are more exact, appear in compariſon to it, 


cold and lifeleſs: I mean thoſe of the moſt able 
ſculptors, which exiſt in Venice and at Florence, 
becauſe thoſe of Piacenza, and of Rome, of Ber- 
nini and of the Cornachini, do not merit our 


conſideration. 


No one inſtructed in the true ancient ſtyle * 


the art, will ſay, that in the time of Marcus Au- 
relius they executed works of the firſt taſte; 
from whence they gave that title to the horſe of 
Marcus Aurelius, only by compariſon of others; 
and you know very well, that the works which 
are admired by people of good taſte, are gene- 
rally eſteemed, not becaute they are without 
defects, but only becauſe they have ſome- 
thing 2 and ſignificant in them. 
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For that reaſon, tlie horſe of Marcus Aurelius 
enchants becauſe it has a certain animated ex- 
preſsion, and perhaps the ſame defect which 
you obſerve in the poſture of the leg. is that 
which gives him that emotion and admirable 
expreſsion, not being according to the ordinary 
mechaniſm, but ina momentaneousſtate,in which 
an animal could not ſubſiſt but for an inſtant. + 

For that which regards the rider, he is not 
repreſented as a man who affects to {it well on 
horſeback, but as an Emperor, who with an air of 
bounty extends the right hand in ſigns of peace 
to his people, according to the cuſtom of the 
ancients, and with the other guides the horſe. 

1 am not inſtructed as well as you in the 
motions of a horſe, becauſe I have not had an 
opportunity to ſtudy them particurlarly, but 
E conjecture what is the art of giving them a 
motion, by the cognition of that of man which I 
have ſtudied. I have known even in Rome it- 
felt ſome profeſſors who criticiſed the moſt claf- 
fical ancient works, and copying Apollo in the 
Vatican, pretended to have corrected him by 
putting him upright, and preſently loſt the 
mayor part of the beauty of the original: wo 
that 1 is not my object at preſent. 

The principal part of your work, which in- 
3 me to write to you, is that which you 
ſay of my friend Winkelman, which has been 
felt by me very ſenſibly, becauſe it appears that 
your diſdain for him does not ariſe from any 
other cauſe than the imprudent eulogy which 
he has paſſed upon me: and ſince you pretend 
that I ought to take that eulogy as an expreſsion 
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of friendſhip, as ſuch I am obliged to reply for 
him. Beſides that, I write to you from. the ft 
fire of occupying a little placein your 

which I certainly ſhould not merit if I al 
think of myſelf as my panegiriſt has explained, 
Only thoſe perſons who have ſtudied the i works of 
ancient great men can preſume. to have ſo much 
merit. As for me, I have meditated upon them 
as much as I have been able, and find th them of 
the firſt order, conceived and executed with a 
delicacy and juſtneſs inimitable, and in general 
are done with the beſt taſte, founded . the 
reaſons of art and nature. 

I am ſenſible of the ſuperiority of the genius | 
of Raphael and the merits of the other great 
artiſts of the paſt age; but I do not by that for- 
get to admire the talents, wre and eaſe of 
my contemporaries. 

I have propoſed to myſelf to imitate the moſt 
eminent parts which I have diſcovered m 4 
contenting myſelf to be the laſt of thoſe who ſeek 
the good road, rather than to be the firſt among 
thoſe who are dazzled by a brilliant but falſe 

lory. 
1 For this reaſon I have had the ſatisfaRion to 
ſee my works well received among nations who 
eſteem thoſe of living authors, comparing them 
with the beſt of the artiſts deceaſed. _. + 

I ought to be grateful for the favor with 
which my works have been. received at Rome, 
Dreſden, Florence, London, and Madrid; and 
by that I ſeek an excuſe for Winkelman, if led 
away by his friendſhip he has beflowed uren 
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bolical praiſes on his compatriot. His ſtyle is as it 
happens to be with every one who would wiſh 
to praiſe a friend; neither ought his expreſsions 
to be interpreted literally, becauſe (I believe) 
nor leſs ſhould yourſelf be taken rigorouſſy 
when in praiſing your fellow citizen Mr. Puget 
you ſpeak of ſeeing the blood run within the 
veins of his ſtatue of marble. I do not pretend to 
juſtify every thing which Winkelman Sy ſince 
it would be unjuſt to ſupport all the weakneſs's 
of a friend; and equally ſo, not to ſpeak in his 
defence when there is reaſon. Winckelman is 
not an infallible judge, nor was he of our pro- 
feſsion, and although he had been as us, are 
we ſecure of always judging right? If we had 
this great priviledge, our productions would be 
perfect, becauſe it is not the occaſion which is 
wanting to us, but the judgement; it happening 
to us daily to produce works which we ourſelves 
are the firſt to condemn. 
That which Winkelman ſays of the head of 
of the Horſe of Marcus Aurelius, perhaps will 
be ill founded according to the idea which we 
now have of the beauty of that animal, but I 
pray you to conſider that in no ancient monu- 
ment 18 to found the head of a Horſe like that 
of a Ram, which appears to us. ſo beautiful, and 
which in Spain they call CABEZAS DE CARNE- 
nos. By that I am not far from believing that 
the ancients held as moſt beautiful, the head of 
a horſe which reſembles that of an ox, as was 
that of the famous Bucephalus of Alexander. 
Winkelman wrote ſome things before he knew 
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antiquity in all its extention, but, as for his 
honour I can atteſt that he was incapable of 
ſelling the truth for any intereſt or human re- 

d. 

M that which regards the paſſage of Plutarch 
cited by Winkelman, I cannot judge in the 
Greek tongue; but all the literati of Italy, think 
Winkelman to be ſo learned in that language 
that I cannot doubt it. You will beſides 
mit me to ſay that the French tranſlation of the 
HISTORY OF THE ARTS, is not exact, becauſe 
the term ENTIEREMENT NEGLIGE/ is not to be 
found in the original German; and beſides that 
the literal — 4 which you refer to in page 
53 does not appear to me 10 be correſ 
to the character of the original language; be- 
cauſe I do not believe that any Grecian ever 
ſaid PAINTERS OF_PoRTRAITS, and Winkelman 
tranſlated not ſo much the words as the ſenti- a 
ments of Plutarch. In ſhort there is 
more eaſy than equivocation, and in proof of 
that you yourſelf are deceived in the citation of 
the note page 54 taking for two different diſ- 
courſes, the one whichWinkelows makes of me. 
But who would wiſh to regard theſe triftes ? - 

For me, I am much obliged to you for the 
courteſy with which you ſpeak of me in page 55 
and your genteel manner makes me deſirous of 
obtaining your friendſhip, and to ſeek new ex- 
cuſes for my friend Winkelman, if he has ſpoken 
9 —_ little exactneſs in the citations, be- 

e in ſubſtance. you agree, according to the 
note 18, book 36. p. 75. of his work. | 
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l agree with you that it is very ill done to ſpeak 
with little conſideration of a perſon ſo refpec- 


table as Mr. Wattelet (or any other) of whom 
the ſame Winkelman wrote me a thouſand eu- 


logics when he knew him at Rome. Tf I could 


poſſeſs the talent of writing well, I would give 
reaſons and facts, and teach things uſeful, with- 
out loſing myſelf ſo as to contradict any one; 


becauſe it appears to me that one might write a 


od book without ſaying ſuch and ſuch a per- 
Dn is deceived; and laſtly if you can prove to 
me that ſlander is an honeſt thing, then I will 
agree that it is of little conſequence the man- 
ner in which one attacks the reputation of one's 
neighbour; and I add that ſarcaſm, and inſult, 
are the worſt ſtyles of complaining and blaming, 
and from whence reſults always the worſt evil 
on him who uſes it. UAVATIA'S Oe 


As to the queſtious between Winkelman and 
Wattelet,itappearstome that the laſt had no mo- 
tive for what he ſaid, ſince we always hold for good 
the moſt beautiful ancient ſtatues; and I believe if 


you would wiſh to ſpeak in good ſaith you would 
agree, that the hero propoſed by Wattelet is more 
a comedian than an ancient ſtatue; and if I may 
ſpeak with ſincerity, I believe, that were you not 


ill diſpoſed againſt Winkelman you would not 
have fallen into that ſophiſm to prove with rea- 
ſons contrary to Wattelet that he was in the 


right, becauſe you, being of the profeſsion, know 
as well as me that the character of heroes or 
of Demigods is of true beauty, and ſome- 


what ſuperior to human nature, and that this 
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beauty does not admit of extremes; and thus 
we ſee it practiced in the ſaid Antinous of the 
Vatican and in the Meleager which cer- 
tainly have not the character that Wattelet 


gives to his heroes. I ſay the ſame of the Fauns. 


That cited by you and the Cupid of the fame 
age, are two beautiful youths, nor are their forms 
that of Fauns. But if you reflect upon the 
beautiful Faun of Borgheſe with the young 
Bacchus in his arms, you will not find there 
any thing ſilly; as alſo in that at Florence which 
ſounds the ſymbals, except the head and the arm 
which are modern. In Rome there are many 
Fauns elegant forms, and they are not Apollo's as 
you ſay, but they might be compared to the 
Bacchus's, except in the phyſiognomy and poſ- 
ture: beſides that, one ought to make a diſtinc- 
tion between fauns and ſylvans. | 

I am perſuaded that if Mr. Wattelet had 
come to Rome before he publiſhed' his books, 
he would have explained with elegance of ſtyle 
the ideas which ſo many beautiful productions 
of the art by the Grecians imprint upon the 
minds of every man of fine genius and ſenſible 
heart; nor would he have employed himſelf in 
adorning ideas taken from the ſtudies of the 
profeſſors of Paris; and yet I believe that being 
a man of talent, (as he is) if he had been at 
Rome he would perhaps have had the fate of 
being influenced by the ANTIQUOMANIA - like 
many other great French ' artiſts his prede- 
ceſſors, who contributed ſo much to the glory of 
his age of Lewis 14th. | 
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Winkelman dedicated his book to the Arts, 


to time, and to me. Time alone will ſhow if 


his work be uſeſul: 1 believe it will be uſeful, 


and I think alſo that every one who reads his 
hiſtory to inſtru himſelf, and particularly 
the article of the firſt book page $13. of the 
- tranflation, will find much profit from the 
knowledge of Antiquityz and wh alſo there 
is found ſome paſsion for the Greeks, this ſame 
paſsion will be uſeful, becauſe the modern re- 
{torers have treated of all the good which they 
have of that happy preoccupation; and whilſt 
this has remained in Italy the arts have been 
. ſupported with honor; and in France they 
have fallen according as this has languiſhed, and 


where it has never penetrated the arts have 


never made any progrels. i: | | 
When you will have perſuaded the world that 


Winkelman is an 1gnorant man, and that Cicero, 


Pliny, Pauſanius, Quintilian, and other ancient 


authors knew not what they ſaid on the ſub- 
zect of the arts, docs it appear to you that we 
ſhall have gained much by that? The Laocoon, 
the Gladiator, the Fauns, the Apollo, the Ve- 
nus and many other ſtatues will always ſuſtain 
the honor of the Grecians; nor can you your- 
ſelf deny that beautiful proportion, ideal 
beauty, facility of the poſture, nobleneſs 
d equaincls of the ſtyle, knowledge of the 
= and muſcles, ſolid expreſsion, the ſoul 
and vivacity of the charters, the drapery which 
dreſſes but hides not the naked, and laſtly the 
execution which one admires in every place 
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and in every light, you cannot deny, I repeat 
but that theſe are merits which one inc in a 
ſuperior degree in the beautiful productions of the 
Greeks, You know yourſelf what difficulty it 
coſts to acquire any of the aforeſaid parts; and 
wiſhing to be ſincere I will confeſs that in op- 
poſition to ſuch merits, very little is that of ex- 
preſsing well the folds, the fleſh and the veins ; 
and laſtly grand ſtrokes, boldneſs of de- 
ſign, and that which is called SrIxrr, (the only 
refuge of the moderns,) vaniſh by the ſide of 
the ſolid beauty of the. ancients. 

I wiſh you the glory of perfecting a work which 
will convince the world of your ſuperior talents, 
and I feel great regret at not being able to ſee 


the magnificent equeſtrian ſtatue, which you 


are working and of which I have heard ſuch 
praiſes, and which would give me, according to 
my imagination, much pleaſure, I with, yol ' 
would publiſh your ſtudies made upon Horſes, 
in order that the public and the arts might 
profit of your lights. 7 5 A 
I crave pardon for having troubled you with 
ſo long a letter; and begging the honor of your 
friendſhip I offer you my fervices in Rome, to 
to which place I thall go in the courſe of a 
few days. Opt e a 
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ANTHONY RAPHAEL MENGS. 
To 


MONSIGNOR FABRONI. - 


/ 


PURVEYOR GENERAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PISA. © 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


The following letter is in reply to one written last year to 
Mengs, by Monsieur Fahroni, Preceptor to the Royal Princes of 
Tuscany, anda person well known in Italy for his literature. 

That prelate had written a description of the famous group of 
Niobe, which the Grand Duke sent from Rome to Florence a 
few years before. But this prelate knowing of what weight the 
advice of Mengs was in these matters, sent him his dissertation, 
begging his — of it before he published it. Mengs was then 
in such a deplorable state of health, that his death was expected 
every instant. Nevertheless, he dictated the following letter, 
with the note accompanying it, which treat of various points of 


the aforesaid dissertations, that have latterly come to light, and 
the illustrious author has wisely profited of 


Mengs. 


the suggestions of 
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HUMBLY ou your pardon for not having 
immediately replied, to your palite letter, 
having been impeded by an extreme weak - 
neſs wp health, which has ſcarcely allowed 
me the faculty of ſpeech, ſufficient 1 dictate 
a letter, bein almoſt; ed of my yoice. 
Beſides the charge vo,ν Excellency 
has deigned to give me: that is, to tell you my 
fentiments upon the diſſertation you have ſent 
me, is 'a thing ſuperior to my ſtrength at all 
times; but greatly ſo at the - which 
I do not find myſelf in a ſtate ſit for ſuch ap- 
plication. However, the inclination to obey 
your Excellency, has made me conquer every 
other regard: I therefore proceed to thetexecu- 
tion of your command, and beg you to accept 
whatever is good or bad in theſe my reflections. 
I have many times peruſed the diſſertation 
upon the collection of the ſtatues of the fable of 
Niobe; and it appears to me to be the inten- 
tion of your Excellency to give an elegant and 
learned deſcription of them, almoſt in the form of 
a panegyric, by raiſing every beauty of the art to 
the higheſt degree, and to give it that ſplendour 
which ſuch a work merits. Under this appear- 
ance I cannot but admire this learned difſertation; 
finding in it all that, and even more then I could 
have deſired; notwithſtanding I have noted 
ſome trifling things, although almoſt of no con- 
Vor. 11. F 
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ſequence, in the annexed papers, with the num 
bers at the margin of the aforeſaid work. 
I am convinced that the mode held out by 
yourExcellency in that difſertation, is that which” 
ought to be obſerved ſpeaking of things pblſefled 
by great Princes and praiſed by the public; 
from "whence in another ſtyle, they could 
not be approved of, either on the one br on the 
other part, becauſe the criticiſm alone renders it 
uſeful in time, when the force of diſpleaſure 
which -it occaſions is ' diminiſhed, and leaves 
place to every one to accept of the truth. 
If however prudence 6bliges one to.; reſtrain 
too much ſincerity, which might diſpleaſe 
others, and injure him it expoſes, friendſhip 
ought to take away ſuch ſuperfluous regard, 
and permit that freedom which otherwiſe would 
not be allowable; from whence IJ ſuppoſe that 
with your Excellency I may be allowed to ma- 
nifeſt ſome fentiments, when with another 1 
thould be ſilent. 4 ro i r 
It could not paſs unnoticed to your Excel- 
lency the great incquality:of the figures which 
compole the collection of the ſtatues of the ta- 
ble of Niobe; from the great incorrectaeſs. of 
many of them, and the ſuperiority in beauty of 
many other ſtatues which we have of the an- 
cients. In the Vatican is preſerved a Venus of 
no great excellence, and one: might tay, almoſt 
awkward, but with a head very beautiful, 
equal to that of Niobe; and'that head is cer- 
tainly its original one, not having eyer been de- 
tached from it. This ſtatue ' is certainly 
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the copy of another much ſuperior; and 
at Madrid, in'the Royal Palace, 1s preſerved a 
head entirely ſimilar to this of the Venus in the 
Vatican, but of a perfection ſo much ras 
not to admit ſcarce of a compariſon. Thus I 
ſuppoſe will be the ſucceſs of the ſtatues of the 
fable of Niobe, which appear ſufficiently beauti- 
ful, becauſe we have not now any of the; moſt 
excellent; therefore I can never believe, that 
your Excellency can conſidev this collection as 
truly the work of one of the belt artiſts; in the 
mean time it might be taken rather as a: copy 
done from one of the beſt originals, and execu- 
ted by different artiſts, more or leſs good, and 
who, perhaps, alſo joined to it cds 

Which are ſo very inferior. It might be like- 


Wiſe, that the 1 in part done ane w. in the 
low times of 


art, and as much deteriorated 
by the reparations af the moderna, as by that of 
the ancients before they were digged up; ſo 
that to inveſtigate if this work be of Scopa, or 
of Praxiteles, is certainly a beautiful topic 
for writing; but I fear that on ſight of the 
appear ſuperſſuous: beſides 
it is very difficult to diſtinguiſ that hich one 
could not know in tſie time of Pliny, who ſut- 
ficiently ſhows that the diverſity of Htyle . 
to be almoſt imperceptible. 

I beg your Excellency, not to — that 1 
am a depreciator of the monuments of antiquity, 
or in particular, that I little admire thoſe of 
which we ſpeak; much to the contrary, : I ve- 
nerate many others even inferior; but I make 
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a diſtinction in the parts of the art, between the 
bounty of the ſtyle, and the perfection of the 
work. The firſt | diſcovers the tracks of the 
maxims with which the ancients worked; but the 
perfection is peculiar, as the artiſts are more 
or leſs of ability. In. conſidering the firſt part, 

I admire almoſt all the monuments of antiquity, 
excepting only thoſe of the time in which the 
too great ignorance of the artiſts impeded their 
leaving traces in their works of the inſtructions 
of their predeceſſors. But when I conſider alſo 
the moſt eſteemed monuments of antiquity in 
the part of perfection, I do not find: that the 
whole merit that extreme praiſe which we 
read, and which was conceded to them by ſo 
many illuſtrious and great men: for inveſtiga- 
ting more and more their. hiſtory, as well as the 
works themſelves, it appears to me 1ncredible 
that we can poſſeſs the works of the moſtcelebra- 
ted artiſts of antiquity ; and if to my eyes, thoſe 
which we have appear infuperable, I ſhall ac- 
cuſe my natural ignorance, rather than cede it 
to reaſon, which tells me they are not fg, - + 
As Rome was many times deſpoiled of ſtatues, 
one cannot know for certain if they left the 
works of the moſt famous artiſts. ' All the 
names which we read on the ancient marbles, 
are obſcure in hiſtory, beſides that, many are fal- 
ſified by the moderns, and perhaps inventedlike 
that of Glicon. I believe Phedro atlerts; that even 
in his time fictious names were put to ſtatues; 
and ſuch will be perhaps that of Liſippus, to 
the Hercules in the palace of Pitti. But what ſhall 
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we ſay in admiting the ſublime Apollo of Bel. 
vedere worlced in Italian marble? and of ſo ma- 
ny other excellent ſtatues, confronting/ Pliny, 
where he ſptaks of them as a ne diſcovery of 
the cave of Luni. Who can be certain chat the 
ſuperb group of the Laocoon is that praiſed by 
Play T and although it be, may ee 
done in the time of the ſame Titus, Td fra: 
by the hiſtorian from ſume hidden, lrg 
ſo much the more as this is of five pieces of mar- 
ble, and in the eldeſt 2 is an incorrection too 
viſible not to be obſerv 
You will aſk; perhaps, w theſe warks could 
have. been ſo famous? it is this which humiliates 
us, that we have not wiſdom ſufficient to know 
and to exalt the greatneſs of the Greeks; and 
to ſay the truth, it would be eren more uſeful 
to the advancement of the arts of deſign, that 
one ſhould regard 'the monuments remaining, 
principally by .conjectuge to know with right rea- 
ſon, which ought to be thoſe that, we have loſt. 
To the 2 reputing them now as the moſt 
excellent, many of our artiſts excuſe their na- 
tural ignorance dy Jaying, that even in theſe 
maſter pieces, they find not anly ſome imper- 
tections, which effectually they eould find 
even in the works of the moſt famous, and 
which are inſeparable Wantz, but they 
find alſo errors. | 
- A thouſand thoughts have oo ed to me 
upon this ſubject; but I de not with to trouble 
your Excellency, nor can I confide in myſelf 
for conveying them intelligibly. I am &c. 


— 


1, It would be à misfortune, if the excelleney 


—— 
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of thearts depended upon libertyancompas 
tible with our times; from whence: this 
thought would diſcourage princes in pro- 
tecting them, and the artaſts' in — 
them. 2 
2. It appears to me, that allen and ſculptoti 
of the firſt epoch ſought not grace, but 
- 1foldly* the imitation of truth, and ſucceſs 
en ſively beauty, which always excludes all 
rrigor; and by as much as we can know of 
the few ancient paintings which remain, 


their ſtyle was more ſoft, their clare ob- 
ſcurè more ſweet, and their contours more 


ſimple and leſs intricate than in the modern 
the ſame may be ſaid of the 
grandeur and W ere of their ſculp- 
n über | Prin. 143 04 
3. J never can comprehend how grace can be 
called auſtere, being two Jet v. 
oppoſite. % igt 
4. 1 believe Praxiteles and Apetles: did not 
change ſo rhuch the forms as the ſtyle, 
expreſsing after the moſt eaſy: manner the 
outlines of beau. 
5 1 do not comprehend, how ills; can be 
more than one grace in the art. The de- 
5111 it ſighs; of Raphael, Leonard, and Sarto, 
merit the name of beautiful; as alſo thoſe 
'of Guido, and of Albano: thoſe of Cor- 


reggio are graceful, and thoſe of mene | 


anino are affected and ſtudie c. 
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6. | The, ſharpneſs of the chend df not 
deſtructive of che « "mas but rather is 
uſed. bythe ancients-to-ſhow their golour 
Which, if they ate black, give à ſe- 
'S verity, which by that ought to expreſs 
Vith the greateſt acuteneſs, tlie angle of 
the eye brow. In fact, in the head of 
Jovxe, one obſexves theieyebrow- conſtant - 
i; ly.acute,, and in the Deity of flaxen hair, 
one ſees it ſoftened If it were in ſtyle, 
one ſhould) find that: character angulated 
even in the mouth, moſe, _—— all the 
other parts, ſuch as one obſerves in ſome 


(op! 19403 ht 3d 


7. e. good Winkelmatt was ſome what viſiona- 

ry; a defect excuſable in antiquarians. I 
= have in Chalk, the head of which he 
ſpeaks: the, eycbrows ido: not diſcover 
any particular difference nor has Pliny 
ever ſaid that there were two: Niobes, one 

of Scopa and the other of Praxiteles. #4 N 

1 appears to me, that the difference of the 


conſiſts more in the greater ot leſſer gen- 
tility, than in the: natural ee the 
forms. ＋ 24 t 07) 285 
9. If one admits, af, yery ſwenk: harmony, one 
ſhall deſtroy by that, the auſtere; ſtyle. 
The auſtere can only be in the ſublime 
and at the moſt in the beautiful, but 
never in dle ten groveſuk e: e 
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10. The breaſts are certainly abundant, but # 
if they were drooping down, which” hap- 
pens with women of advanced: age. 
11. It does not appear to me that this figure re 
preſents man in a dying ſtate, butglead. 


bas > And the breaſt does not ſeem much ſwelled 


with muſoles, but the ſtructure i ſolely 
that of an active youth, as ever now we 
ſee (though ſeldom) in nature; but this 
- ſtructure depends more upon the bone " 
| the thorax, than upon the muſcles ; yet 
it appears to me that they elected that | 
truth more in reſemblance of the idea of 
the ſubject which they withed to ſent; 
becauſe their Par and aft which 
they added to truth, did not ever conſt 
either in the inereaſe or change of truth, 
but ſolely in the cheieel ef: the greateſt | 
beauty, and ſimplicity of tke forms. 
Ihe Laocoon is repreſented as a ſtrong, 
blaealthy old man, convulſed by poiſon, and 
nothing more; but the Torſo i 1s, as 1 have 
ſeen many times truth itſelf. 1 
12. I believe if your Excellency: wilt a | 
well the words of Plutarch, you will not 
de able to condenin them, becauſe it-does 
not appear to me, that he wiſhes to ſay, 
that painters neglected other parts, but 
ſolely carries on the eorbpeton, of pain 
- ters by ſaying that in making the images of | 
man, one applies oneſelf to expreſs the 
eyes and all he parts of the face, where, 
as one might ſay, the foul reſides, not 
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taking ſuch care of the other parts; but 
this one ough 
garding the likeneſs of ſuch and ſuch a 


man, becauſe here one treats of a portrait, 


e re- 

upon which the compariſon goss. In fact 
_ ts the ancient ſtatues with the heads 
olel ol portraits, and the bodies in the maſt ele- 
2 gant proportion, which perhaps ſuch. as had 
this not; and they reprefent the Alexander 
1 5 painted by Apelles with the thunderbolt 
a in his 8d. bad Pathaps the fuce of 

Ker Alexander, but not his figure. 
what T have obſerved of the ancient 


13. By 
beads, theſe have always the eyes not ſo 
long as the good modern heads, but cer- 
tainly their ſize conſiſts in the form and 

| ſhape, and in the exact encaſement of 


true beauty. 


ateſt 14. It is not true, that the bones which encir- 
"—_- cle the eye ought to be large; this doc- 
* trine would be even dangerous; becauſe 


the ancients have the jugal always rather a 
little elevated, in order not to enlarge the 
face and render it triangular. 

15. The term FORESHORTNING belongs to paint- 
ing, and has not place in ſculpture, ex- 
cept when one would wiſh to ſay, the 
foreſhortning of the muſcles in their con- 
tractions, and the conſequent effect of the 
fold of a member. 

16. I could aſk a little indulgence for the mo- 
derns, becauſe it is not neceſſary to abuſe 
ourſelves in order to elevate the ancients, 
VOL. II, G 
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to whom, perhaps, in-lively expreſsion one 
may ſay ſome of the moderns are ſupe- 


rior. 


17. It appears that we do agent ;njuſtive to Leo- 
nardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Andrew 
del Sarto, Titian, Correggio, Paolo, and to 

many others, when we would wiſh to 
aſcribe the revival of painting to the Car- 


racci's, and perhaps only to favour the 
Niobe; nevertheleſs the profile of the 
ſhoulders of the woman of the transfigura- 
tion, the other near to the lunatic, and 
many others of Raphael, reſemble much 


more the Niobes then the heads of 8 ſame 


ene 
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SECOND NOTE orf THE EDITOR. > 5 «of 
The * ing a ; the letter which, engs sent to Mons; 
Fabroni. I have found besides among the FE bf our Philos 

. Painter, a fragment of another reply which he thought te a 

ave given him more, fully; and because this fragment contains 
also some useful information, I wish not to deprive the 

public of i it, * as 1 W e n 

man. 
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PRE YOUR EXCBLLENCYs. 
_ : a | _ * — aps — 
„ p 


AVING received the diſſertation of your 

1 Excellency upon che collection of the ſta- 
tues of the family of Niobe, together with the 
prints, and with one of your polite letters, I had 
the greateſt curioſity to read this diſſertation, in 
which I could not but admire the delicacy of 
your ſentiments, and ydut᷑ penetration into the 
ſecrets of the art; ſo that I thought to have re- 
plied to it quickly without extending myſelf 
by any very great reflections; but having then 
conſidered that you required me to examine the 
whole with the greateſt care, and to expoſe with 
the greateſt candour whatever preſented itſelf 
to my mind, I reſolved to obey you. , 

I will firſt tell you, that your works appear 
to me ſo perfect that I find no exception in 
them, becauſe you have entered into the fable 
with ſuch vivacity, that you have given it an 
air of truth. 

I ſuppoſe your Excellency has had examined 
by connoiſſeurs if the marble of which the afore- 
ſaid ſtatues were carved be of Grece, or Italy; 
becauſe if it be of the laſt, the queſtion in be 
treatiſe is anſwered; namely if they be the works 
of Scopa or of Praxiteles. I confeſs beſides to 
your excelleney that theſe two artiſts appear 
to me ſo reſpectible, ſo great, and ſo excellent, 
that I know not how to bring myſelf to believe 
that we have any work of theirs among thoſe 
which have remained of the Grecians. It ap- 
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s to me alſo as Pliay has faid, that the dif- 
ference of the ſtyle of theſe two, ſculptors was 
not very conſiderable, becauſe even then: ut was 

difficult to diſtinguith/ them Nui 

You will permit me to make ſomeirefiedtions 
upon the difficulty which I find to believe» that 
we are inipoſſeſsion of the moſt ewoellant work of 
— ry one knous tliat Roma was feve+ 
deſpoiled of the beſt things to orninrient 
—— and that inthe times of 'Theodoſi- 
us and other, all the ſtatuesin Rome were deſtroy- 
ed; from whence one may argue, that thoſechich 
eſcaped: ſo ctuel da ſentence, to be the 
leaſt famous, or ſuch” as were in- Fan 
and neglected- 971 my 1A H. 11 90?! 

If cke excelleney of a: work could perſu 
one that it is of the meſt famous 'miaiters; the 
Gladlatorof Borgheſe will be that of Agaſias, but 
this narme is not to be found among any 
eminent artiſts: the fame! might be ſaid of the 
Torſo of Belvidere. i: That name of Glicon given 
to the Pharneſian Hercules, one ought to ſufpect 
of ſome tfalfification; becauſe beſides not avi 
any account of a great ſculptor of that mame, 
one finds in the palace of Pitti another Hercules 
reſembling the aforeſaid, with the name of Li- 
ſippus, which makes one believe this to be of the 
ſame works to which the ancients gave fine 
names, as Phedrus ſays in his Rrordium of 
Book 5. | 

If the Pharneſian Hercules had "Tea the 3 
work of Glicon, he who copied it to make that of 


Pitti, would have engraved the ſame name to 
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equalize it with the original. I believe this g 
a copy of the other, from the great reſemblance; 
and becauſe it appears to me that it is a portrait 
of Commodus. One may add alſo that neither 
Fulvio Orſini, or Flaminio Vacca who deſcribe 
the diſcovery. of the FARNERSIANO, do not men- 
tion a word of the incription; in the mean 
time the laſt ſpeaks of that of Pitti. One may 
add alſo that the manner in which the letters of 
the inſcription are engraven, is not certainly 
that which they uſed in the beſt time of the 
Grecians. 31 | W e e 
But what ſhall we ſay of the moſt beautiful 
ancient ſtatues which have remained, as is that 
of the Pitian Apollo of Belvedere? Shall we ſup- 
poſe it one of thoſe works which have imortalized 
their authors? If its beauty makes one believe 
ſo, it is certain however that it is of the marble 
of Carrara, or of Seravezza, and although one 
would with alſo to ſuſtain, that ſome famous 
Grecian had ſculptured it in Italy, Pliny how- 
ever atteſts that the ſaid cave of Luni, or be it 
of Carrara, was recently diſcovered, and of courſe + 
it is probable that the ſtatue was made in the 
time of Nero, and placed at Neptune where it 
was found; and perhaps its author was not of 
the ability of the other artiſts employed by that 
emperor in his edifice at Rome, where neceſſa - 
rily they ought to have executed the moſt pre- 


cious things.“ | neon 


| 2 . 1 . 1 $133: 2 
_ * It will be an error perhaps to believe that Apollo was . 
in the house of Nero; because if it had been thus, Pliny wou 

have spoken of it, as he spoke of the Laocoon, and of other ex» 
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© The _— would be to define the 
marvellous of the Laocoon; the maſter 
piece among al the "monuments which have 


remained of antiquity, and executed with ſuch 


maſterſhip in Grecian marble, that it leaves no 
doubt of the ſuperior abilities of the Reckogy 
On this work Pliny beſtowed Bis eſt e 

ſaying, that it was the moſt utiful m4 
known: But one may aſk if Pliny was a'com- 


petent judge? as he admires — all the SæR- 


PENTS which he calls DRAdoNs; nor does a 


perſon ſhow great knowledge who can admire ſo 


much an acceſſary thing, becauſe that would 


diſcredit the principal. One may alſo doubt if 


that be the ſame group of which Pliny ſpeaks, 


becauſe he makes it of one piece of marble 


whereas this is compoſed of five. 
The name of Ageſander is not to be found ĩ in 
other celebrated authors as an excellent ſculp · 


tor; and ſince it is not likely that he could have 


executed only that work, one may with ſome 
foundation ſuſ pect, that the exceſsive praiſe which 
Pliny gives to that group ariſes from very dif- 
ferent cauſes; that it be either from his friend - 


cellent statues, known in his time Tt is mare probable that that | 


sculpture was of the time of Adrian, when the arts arrived to 


the highest degree under the emperors. From whence the place 


o was found, was more likely to have been that 
which Adrian had in Anzium, in _— Phi- 


„ this 
ade ade hat that vill ws the mor plwing of all 
his imperial palaces. 

Neither do I believe that Apollo is killin the serpent Tus, 
. of Niobe. 


where that — 


— in the liſe of A ius Tianeus, lib. viii. cap 
ror depoxited a book, and various letters of that 
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ſhip for. that aftiſt, or his complacency” to 
the Emperor Titus, Who this worle perhaps ſuf⸗ 
ficiently pleaſed; or laſtly from the impreſsion 
theſe ſerpents made in him, which he folely 
praiſes in a work'where there are ſo many others 
eſſential beauties to be obſerved. Among theſe, 
the mode of working the marble is remarkable 
being left by the chiſel, eſpecially in the fleſhy 
without the appearance of the raſp, the pum 
mice, or of cleaning; a ſtyle of working which 
one obſerves in many other egregiqus works, a8 
in the Venus of Medicis, &c. All the ſtatues 
worked in that manner are leſs ſiniſhed in the 
minute parts, and prevails. in them a certaits 
taſte which never enters into the art, except 
after having conquered: every difficulty ; that 
is, when the artiſts ard arrived to that negli- tt 
gence, and facility which: in place, of dimi- a 
niſhing, admirably increaſes. the delight of the 
the ſpectators. This ſtyle however, cannot have le 
been introduced in the art at the time of the 
molt excellent artiſts, becauſe the moſt regulat 
way is ſimply to begin by. the moſt neceſſary, ti * 
proceed: by acquiring lights to expreſs the eſſen- l 
tial of things, and refining the ſtudy to chooſe 
laſtly the moſt beautiful, and the moſt uſeſul, by 
which. one arrives to perfection, which” confifts ſt 
in the equal execution of all the parts, in theit an 
good: order; from whence reſults a whole capat 
ble of exalting our. underſtanding to the, con Bl 7 
prehenſion of the ſubject repreſented: by tho 
artiſt. Proceeding further, and feekitig always 
the facility of things, and finding always 
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.greateſt difficulty to unite all the ef the 
art, that is, the perfect imitation of Truth, with 


a choice the — exquiſite, and with juſt order, 
one abandons by little and little the parts moſt 
laborious, which are thoſe. produced from the 
rigorous. imitation of Truth, and one forms cer- 
tain rules of practice drawn from the moſt fa - 
mous works, by endeavouring to imitate them 
in preference to truth. IThis is what forms that 

pleaſing | taſte which gives an idea of perfection 
el the nee f this ſpecies all 


the works appear to me which are executed only 


with the chiſel. 

That which makes me ſtill believe that this ſtyle 
of working marble was not of the artiſts of the 
firſt order is, that in the time of Adrian, when 
they moſt ſtudied to imitate them, they worked in 
a manner very different; they finiſhed with ſuf- 
ficient ſtudy and — as is the Hercu- 
les of Pitti, — ſtyle the artiſts of that copy 
endeavoured to imitate, to make it paſs as a 
work of that famous maſter. It is always more 
eaſy to imitate the ſtyle, than the reaſonings and 


ſcience of the — and thus the artiſts ah 


ter the dy 1 of Greece, failed little b 
little in theſe From -whence I doubt 
ſtill more that the ſculptures: which we poſſeſs, 
are either not the moſt excellent of antiquity, or 
elſe copies. But, not to be too troubleſome to 
your „ Lomit other en which 
I could ad * to the foregoin 
Lou doubt — — — audacity, be- 
cauſe Iexclude from 3 ſo many ancient 
VOL, II. 
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ſtatutes which all people admire as being moſt 
beautiful; To this Idarenotreply with that hberty 


I could wiſh. Better would it be for a man of 
lettersto do it who poſſeſſes the experience of the Wil in 
art, and has acquired it by a mature examine. Wl | 
tion of the ancient ſtatues and ' monuments, Will th: 
' Notwithſtanding, to fatisfy you at leaſt in 'this Wl \x;} 
part, I ſay that if the 7 0 of Belvedere had the Bll ve 
fleſhineſs and morbidity, of the ſaid Antinous eve 


of the ſame muſeum, = would without doubt Wl of 
be much more beautiful; and ſtill more fo, if me 
the whole were finiſhed as much as is the head: | 
And the group of the Laocoon would be ſtill 
more admirable if the figures of the children 
were executed with the delicacy which one ob- 
ſerves in other works: But all human things, hows 
ever beautiful they may be, could ſilt be more fo; 
and ſince every one is ignorant of abſolute per- 
fection, no one can determine the himits- to 
which theſe artiſts arrived who were. fo -much 
elteemed, and praiſed, by men ſo reaſonable 
and. intelligent. Therefore às we have no mo- 
numents which we can with certain > are 
of theſe celebrated maſters, I hope to wang 
don if I believe that their CA co 
perfection, and equality of ſt yle, — 
choice of truth, corrections as muebelhs We art 
can. allow, exempt from every ' neghgetiee} and 
full of that greatneſe, which I do not kivw h 
to difeover in the works that have femuined! 

Thefe reflections inſtead of diminiſhing in d 
a venctation for the things of antiquit y ren- 


ders them more eftimable, conſideringoby thoſe 
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that remain, what ought. to have; been thoſs: 
which We have loſt. N * 2417 1466 5 
One ſees-alſ ſo much n 2nd; 5 
ſhip in the Works done by ſlaves and H ETI 
who were thoſe employed in thefe arta at Nome, 
that although they wanted the eſteem ant Honors 
which had-exalted them ſo much in Greece, 
yet aevettheleſs one obſerves in theſe: ww 
even to the total decay of the art, the ey 
of their ſchool, which is always deficient; us the. 
moderrs;.and which will render ws Pitt: eſ- 
timable the teliques ofthe anciuts. 
Returning finally to the collection of the ſla⸗ 
tues of Niobe, I — the boldneſs to tell your 
excellency that I believe it a copy of others 
much better of ſome of the Grecians; but each 
of an artiſt of unequal merit. I ſuppoſe beſides 
that having been reſtored in the low times of 
the art, and in part done anew, from this ariſes 
the great inequality of the work, and of its parts. 
By what I can conjecture concerning the 
harſhneſs, which you have obſerred in the eye- 
brow and hair, it does not appear to me that it comes 
ſrom the ſtyle of the maſter, but is rather done 
xpreſsly to ſignify the black hair and to give 
vith it a greater expreſsion of ſeriouſneſs and 
ſadneſs to the figure; becauſe if it were ſtyle, 
ne ſhould find it alſo in the mouth, and in the 
other parts which are ſuſceptible of angles; and 
that which has been the intention of the artiſts 
s deduced clearly from the heads of Jove which 
emain in all the ancient monuments. All have 
he eye-brow expreſcive, and delineated with 
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force, which one does not find” either: in the 
| Bacchus's, Venus's, or Apollo's, which the an · 
cients have repreſented of flaxen hair. 

J confeſs that my feeble talents do nt arrive 
to diſtinguiſh the different kinds of grace; 'als 
2 I know that beauty and grace are things 

very different: meverthelch I underſtand how 
they place in ſculpture the contours called fore- 
ſhortening. But the force of theſe expreſsions 
will depend upon the idiom of the Italian lan- 
guage, which I do not poſleſs as J could with, 
Be it as it may, I call in my ſtyle the wn we” of 
Raphael beautiful, ce 
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© ADVERTISEMENT... 


The following letter was printed four years ago at Madrid, in 
the work of Anthony Pontz, enti Viaxes D' Esrana 
or travels in Spain, Mengs having also wished that they should 
publish it, wrote it in Spanish, in which language he had not a 
great facility of writing, therefore various remain some · 
what confused. To remedy this defect, means have been taken 
to correc it as much as possible; however, without retouching 
it s0 muchas to alter the original style. A few notes are adjoin- 
ed to explain the signification of various words proper to the 
arts. | 


This same letter was printed at Turin, translated into Italian, 
but so badly, that it gave great grief both to myself and Mengs, 
who, if death had not prevented him, was determined to have 
translated it himself, x? to publish it, to doaway the bad 8 
which he thought the world must have of it from that translation; 
because, to the want of clearness which is in the Spanish, there 
are added, errors, and manifest contradictions. 
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The memoirs of Correggio were written by Mengs at Florence, 


to give it to those who made the collection of the lives of pain- 


ters of all the schools, who, however, extracted only that poor 
His principal end, besides that of making known the merits of 
the great Correggio better than it was before, was, to sup 
what was deficient in the life written by Vasari, and to corr 
his equivocations. 1 . have believed that 
| the ins 


Vasart᷑ did not write that life with a truction and impar- 


tiality necessary. Mengs likewise believed it, but did not wish 
to interfere too much in such questions, and contented himself 


with his ordinary moderation t6'elucidate well the facts upon 


which he established the reputation of Correggio, without enter- 


ing into this dispute, nor cared for the opinion or sentiments of 


those who make it a national càa ss to supOUHt VRN -_ 


The practical lessons on painting, at the end, have been ga- 
thered from different parts, where they were spread without or- 


der or method. Mengs dictated them at various times, in various 
languages, and to various disciples according as they occurred 
in his instructions. Each wrote them according to his capacity 
and ſor that reason, many of them are ſougd in such confusion, 


that it is impossible to d&iſbr them, and cheyhadde become for 


that reason abandoned. But by that I do not intend to say, that 
these which ate published, are free from error; quite the con- 
trary. I know the disorder in which they are ſound; the irregu- 
larity of the style, the continued repetitions, the errors of lan- 
Eat and of construction, and his confused mode of explaining 
mnself, I make this remark in order to prevent the murmers 
and censure of certain persons who to vent the rage which the es- 
sential merit of the work ill exeite ot their delicate selſ. love, run 
after words and phrases Let them therefore know e 
to them, all they may find hereof this kind to etetchbe their bfi. 


tiejsm; and'l condem ud much as they would wish to cord&un:? 


It is sufficient to say, thut they leave me inthe: o inion, that their 
hende are full of em pty 


who are possosbed oft. 


2 0 me > 
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words, and thit envy only tottßente kose 
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N oaaeoigq: e H i nas ! 0 eu. U ud 
en Sind eh eee e le 
anne by” 1117 0 run lens A} 117413 
'OVU alk my opinie upon the merits of the 


moſt remarkable paintings Wich are 
— in the royal palace at Madrid 1 i f 
t 


liſh it in a deſeription [that you are 
give of Spain- You” do we honour; and ani- 
mate me, by believing me capable of ſüch an. 
undertakijg, which beſides helng ſuperior to my 
ſtrength; is alſo more "difficult 2 you ima- 
gine, principally becauſe Jam not a man of let- 
ters, and have not grace d treat of a ſubje&t'fo 
delicate. νπννj,j].q G07 HAT: 

You know yery well that to me few paint- 
ings can appear fo beautiful as to others; al- 
though T' admire the'works'bf great men ftill 
more than thoſe who make u the train of vul- 
gar amateurs, with the aiferebee however, 
that thoſe find an * number of excellent 
painters; and I find only a ſmall number, and 
reduce it to oor few rho merit che Slorious 
title of the 17 75 W 

Neyerthe elt it i is Gerten ist e ute U a, 
common right to value the works of the belle 
arts; becauſe the learned and ignorant” 5295 
each more or leſs an Mea, that they have 
to give delight by the "imitation of things 
known; from 'whence they approve of tho 4 
which, accotting to their Underltanding, have 
this ality” If works are ſo inferior, that 
behol in viewing them, can diſcovet 
the defects immediately, they defpife them; 


; 
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but if by the variety of objects, pleaſing and 
caſy to comprehend, they delight the ſight, 
then they approve of them : if however 
meet great complications of reaſonings, of whigh 


the moſt eaſy guide them to the knowledgeio 


the Ircult, th hey form to themſelves in that 
ur 


that caſe the pleaſure of ſuppoſition, by exalting 
their underſtanding and flattering their ſelf- love, 
and they praiſe as from gratitude the ſaid work 
more or leſs, according to its natural and habitual 
conditions. Thus the devout, the lascivious, the 
learned, the idiot, approve. of different objects, 
with greater or leſs enthuſiaſm : however from 
things too ſuperior, and totally beyond our un- 
derſtanding, we receive little or no delight. 
From whence you may conſider how various 
muſt be the opinions of men with reſpect to the 
works of painting, and how —— it is to 
give with a ſincerity ones ſentiments upon 
ſame; becauſe every one is bigotted to 
opinion of that which he approves, or av. 
proves, and generally he has thg misfo 
that what others abaſe he praiſes, not from affee« 
tion to the thing praiſed, but from ſell- love. Man 
not being able to tolerate himſelf from being 
ſurpaſſed by others in his underſtanding, and 
not having force to oppoſe reaſon, has, Pry 
to the remedy of diſcrediting whoſoever ſays 
truth with the title of evil-ſpeaker, or at 
depreciator, or of an inſatiable man; "nag 
whence it is ſometimes a misfortune to, ſee; 
errors, and always imprudent to diſcoyer 
them without neceſvity. if 


» tb — 


f- 


* , be * 
— TS, as lili. 
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Notwithſtanding L.yiſk ta oblige yon, ſpeak- 
ing howeyer with a painter, who.knows the dif- 
ficulty ofthe art, and the.impoſaikility. of poſ- 
ſeſsing it without defects. I hape not the 
vanity to make myſelta judge ta 
who. are. of the lame ,profelgion, \nayfelf, ..and 
aſſure; ee L;haye: great eſlecm for all, 
even thaſe, who. ding to the males ol the 
art would be very cenſurable; and when I 
have no other motive to eſteem them, I ad- 
mire them for the courage ànd eaſe; with which 
they have egecuted their works,.. and ;which 
often are not deficient in being dane after 
the beſt principles. If therefore . 
to expoſe b ome critical reflections, J do it o 
to be of ſome utility, of which vou give me 
reaſon to ho 

Firſt, 1 4h ee the p 9G tiow of 
the, paintings, it appears, to me not, to 
give a ſuſcinct idea of painting in 19 in 

order that perſons. little i in that mat- 
ter, may be able to enjoy the e of the 
excellent productions which L am going to de- 
ſcribe. 5 % nn r 

Vou are not ignorant that nn has, been | 
at all times held in ſuch. eſteem, that the anci- 
ent Greeks called it the Liberal and. Noble Art, 
and laſtiy introduced the, term of, 35 BELLE 
ART, . hh fuits jt, very, well. One has, how- 
ever to reflect, that painting is 4 noble or liberal 
art, from the mental ſtudy which it neceſſarily 

requires; and the ſuperiority. of the underſtand- 
ing and noble mind "which! he ought to have 
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who it. It is alſo a noble art for hay- 
ing 17 its —.— the road always open te 
egen and honour; as many exarmphes prove, 
and other places. eee M gilt 
e term of —4 ART correſponds likewiſe 
iy welt with painting on account of its produc- 
tions, becauſe every painting ought” to have 
beauty, without which it will always' be deer 
tive. 6 

. The noble art of painting cannot he compu 
with any other thing better than poetry, having 
both the ſame end, to inſtruct by pleafing. 

Painting imitates all the appearances of the 
viſible objects of nature, not nba as they 
are, but as the 
appear. Its ei being being to inſtruct by-pleaſing, 


it will not ſucceed by copying nature as it is, 


becauſe there will be the fame, and alſo more 


difficulty to comprehend the productions of art 


than thoſe. of nature; from whence its a! 


to be to give ideas of things produced by nature; 1 


and its works wilt be ſo much the more eſtima- 
ble, the more the idea is clear and perfect. 
All that which art can prod uce, is already 


formed in. nature, either entire or in part; and 


although art cannot arrive to imitate to perſee- 
tion an ohject of compleat beauty, (which cafe 


is very rare) one may "notwithſtanfing fay, 
that the art of intin 140 in general more cm. 


pleat; and mote beautiful than Lehne Mech er 
cauſe it — Perſectionb which are 'naturalty 


ſeperate,” or r deptirates the objects of af that 
which is net effential to tlie · choſen * of. 
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ppear, ot could or ought to 
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the idea which we would wiſh to- give to the 
ſpectator. Beſides that, nature is ſo- compli⸗- 
cated; in all her productions that we cannot - 
comprehend the mode how the produces them, 
nor eaſily 1 map ee e. parts. To the 
contrary, painting with the aforeſaid conditions, 


ves a clear iden of things ofiginally produted 
y nature, without fatiguing the underſtand 


| ing; which always occaſions delight, becauſe 


all that — the ſenſes and tho intel -· 
lect without faſtidiouſneſs, produces agreeable 
ſenſations and for e ther | 
lights | more than its? Then of 
courſe painting ought not to he 2 kerri, but 
an ideal imitation; that is, it ought to imitate 
the parts of natural objects, in a mnanner, that 
chey may give an idea of the being of à thing 
which we perceive; and that is done by ex- 
preſsing the viſible ſigns of the eſſontial differ- / 
ence whieh there is between one object and 
another, be they of a, very different nature, or 
almoſt ſimilar, » Always when they make: viſi- 
ble this eflential ifferomes they give cleat ideas 
of their eſſence, and — take from 
the underſtanding the fatigue of W 
ding them. 

Alſo the painter as well 2 ne port ouglit to 
chooſe his: combs from things which offer' in 
nature. Whether theſe exiſt or not they ought. 
always to appeat pofuble; and one ought never 
wn 3 the ſame beauty and perfction of 


egree impoſsible, except in the perſons of 


. divinity, in whom is rendered poſsible 
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that which otherwiſe would not be ſo. These 


beauties arid perfections ate commonly call 


Ipzar, becauſe they are not to be found in nu, 
ture; from whence it ariſes, that | 
the Ideal not to be natural or true. Painting 


always has àndought to have much of tlie Idea 


to be underſtood however, that this is nothi 
more than a choice of tlie parts already ex- 


iſting in nature, which agree with the ſame 
idea, combined in a manner that they form 
an unity in a work of the art to attract the 


mind of him who views it, und to place it in 


that ſtate which the artiſt would win. In this 
conſiſts the artifice of painter, and with that 


they make Pic roxEsdUE any natural object 
whatſoever, by giving it a diſpoſition capable 
of raiſing App rh ee in ann of 
the ſpectators. — LY 


When a painting 3 the choice; limitas N 


and execution directed to the ſame idea, it will 
be always a good painting; tothe contrary it will 


always be defective when it is deprived of theſe 


qualities, Notwithſtanding, it | night: be * of 
better or inferior ſtyle! according: to. the: choice 


made by the author of the pabjedts he” ' propoſes | 


to imitate, VVV b 
»| All the parts united together which compoſe 
painting with regard to the Spencer „or ex- 
ecution, form that which is Called Sr I. x, which 
is properly the manner of being ol the n 
of painting. 115 
Theſe ING are ealmoſt infinite, but we res 
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cipal ones bweber one may reduce to à cer- 
tain number; which are the ſublime; the beau · 
titul, the graceful, the ſignificant, and the na- 
tural; not making account of the vicious ſtyles, 
although , Ido not | deſpiſe: the authors of 
them, becauſe oſten great” defects are fond; by 
the ſide of gr n erits; and by that w mii · 

ing their for vittues; 


DEcieIT EXAMPLAR VITITS Dante mos. 


N 
With regard to ſuch tyie, I will EN | 
ſelf as well as I am able, although. the. Th 


is ſuperior to my abilities; ſo. bathe 
5 7 Py e, to 1 it; 0 

it with the hope of giving atleaſt, opportunit 

that others more able ES — capable, Ad 
apply themſclves to explain theſe things, better 
than me; and I thall, be-content in being diſap- 
proved of, puny that, others may 5 things 


1 


more uſeful upon a point ſo important for þ t 
u 


ters and amateurs, to know how to diſting 
the ſtyles, and eſteem. thoſe moſt who Jultly 
merit i 
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By dublime, 1 mean the ON" of treating the 
art plans 15 to the execution of the ideas 
with which one would wiſh to explain objects 
of a quality ſuperior to our nature. The arti- 
fice of that ſtyle conſiſts in knowing how to 


form an unity of ideas, poſsible and impoſsible, 


—_ HE *'WORKS OF: 


in the ſame object; from whence it is neceſſaty 
that the artiſt unites and employs known forms, 
and appearances, to make a whole which exiſts 
only in his imagination, and by the known 
parts which he will take from nature, he :ought 
to make an abſtract of all the ſigns of their me 
chaniſm. Mop in all its parts ought to be 
ſimple, uniform, auſtere, or at leaſt ſolemn and 
rene: FF 
We have no examples of that ſtyle in the 
works of painting, thoſe being deficient of an- 
cient Greece; therefore we ought to have re- 
courſe to the ſtatues which © haye remained 
of them, among which the Pitius N of the 
Vatican is that which moſt acchſts fuch ſtyles 
and muſt have been perfectly ſo that of the 12525 
and the Minerva of Phidia at Elis, and at Athens. 
The great Raphael D'Urbino never arrived th. 
the ſublime, although he reached the grad 
ſtyle. Michael Angelo produced only the tete 
rible.F Although both approached the ſubliſſe 
in their ideas and inventions, yet their form 


W357 


. * 

* Mengs meant by Mop the same as style, or manner of ex- 
ecution. By AUSTERE he meant to say that in the execution one 
has to give the form an air of simplicity; to the contours linge 
less curves or less waving than in the graceful subjects; and 
t » the expression a character of majesty and greatness, rejecting 
every minutiæ and affect ation. 

+ We have in another place explained GAAND style. Ten- 
RIBLE is used by way of Metaphor of that style which in 
composition chooses the posture most forced, and 1 
dinary and in executing the lines less soft; in the expression, le 
point most extreme, and in the colouring the tone less pleasing: it 


* 


1s the contrary to soſtness and grace; nor can any one 
. that this style of Michacl Angelo was not very excellent wad * 
very terrible. # I * LA NO NG 
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were not eoreſpondent; although the executi - 
on, particularly of Raphael, was very natural 
for that ſtyle. Hannibal Caraeci by imitating of 
the forms of the ancient ſtatues ap ed 
it ſometimes, but without the ſublimity 
of ideas with the fyle: we fame a be fad 
ene 1. wg di ab 22007 10h0 9 PN 


1 
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"Beauty is the idea or imagination of poſsible 
perfection. Perfection never renders itſelf" vi- 
ſible without producing beauty; nor —— | 
boos without ſhowing the god quality or 
rfection of the object in which it is found. 
y exalts our underſtahding to the kfiow- 
ledge of the good qualities ef objects; which 
without that would have remained hidden, and 
— to comprehend. The ſtyle proper to 
preſs ſueh objects ought to be elegant, and 
rod A of ſuperſſuity; without wanting however 
any part eſſential, and by diſtinguiſhing every 
thing aceording to its dignity, or moſt uſeful 
quality. Nevertheleſs, the execution ou be. 
individual, and ſofter than the ſublime ſtyle, 
yet in a manner ſufficient to 8 a elear idea of 
poſsible perfection. | 
Nor is leſs that ſtyle of vides found perfect 
byte a erg norm If choſe of Zeuxis 
n ed, outarly "bis Helen, une 
mighthavebeen'able — to form a juſt idea 
ol it. — are gene- 
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haye very many expreſsions of the paſsions, a 


Pollux at Saint Ildefonſo; the wreſtling at Flo- 
rence; the Gladiator of Borgheſe; and 8 


racter, but nevertheleſs one knows that their 
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rally more or leſs of ſuch a ſtyle, ee 
character of each permits it, and although we 


in the Laocoon, they ſtill diſcover beauty in the 
forms, although in a lent and altered ſtate? +: 

It appears that beauty changes its /charadtars 
according to the ſubject in winch it. is founi; 
thus we ſee it approaching to the ſublime" in 
the Apollo of the Vatican: in the Meleager 
one ſees human and heroical ; beauty; In the 
Niobe, female beauty; in the Appollo and in 
the Venus . Medicis the beauty of graceful 
ſubſects. Very beautiful are the Caſtor and 


Pharneſian Hercules. All works differ in cha- 


authors never forget to unite en va 
beauty. u 

The ideas of Raphael are litle A. tothe * 
objects which he ſaw in nature, nor, are they hk: 
very exquiſite. Annibale was beautiful in ſhe tt 
bodies of his men; Albano in the figures of us gi 
women; Guido Reni in the heads of the fame, of 


but,-more however in the forms; tha than of 
. M4! a * a use i Cl 
IO Gobi 2655 A A el n 41 ty M 
+GRACEFUL sr In 1:29 ¹elog vi 

551100 i 10.5711 351 i tie 
bi is a wand equivalenk. with benifieencts as 


— whence it ariſes, that the objects whighiap: * 
pear graceful are thoſe which by their ay 


ance r an idea: of that quality. "InbÞ 557 he 
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eaſy, lovely, s peri uh e 
The execution, ß bt 1 65 9. be 
much force, : and ought "Ik 
and varied, and, he 91 Ai 
This was Maß > £0 che hi 
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pelles; an alths 0 
a . Ain le 5 if p 
10 genulity,” 55 1 80 afled him 
ts but tha conquered in grace, TI 
les Which ON Gent Rad 1 61 S „ oe 
different from that which we have of it; dal 
in compariſon with theirs, ours is a Kind of af- 
fectation which tatinot ſublift in perfect beauty 
. ubartativg yy er Ls certain geſ- 
tutes; actio 19 0 4 olbures unnatural, 
or yh 'at tea ke ke ole of 73 5 | 
we ſometim eat. fre; 
and more in Fa ag 95 exo 
have followed that trac 8 he 
there was not that grace; It Was à char 
give the ſame idea of beaut which beauty 
of perfection, by preſehting the 'pleaſing par 
of beautiful, obj e ſt beautif | Gre- 
cian e "tha W ab ie 3 et 
Medicis,” the A lo, the Hermaphrodite of the 
villa of Borghe "nd that which remains an- 
tique of the beautiful Cupid of the ſame villa 
as alſo, a Nyipb ih the Eqfleckiah of San Ude. 
_— and inv r ſtatues. Raphael 
zeſſed true Grace zin the pigtieng o oh 
he ind however a Mac ee the 
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forms, and cotitours , and his execution is in ger 

nerd? cg ka E on and Fee 9 
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Sie fe 3 Hhat which Has expreſs SION 


for its \principal,, end. Its execution requires 
dete rm nation, an an concluſion. b oo Ol 

be may erve, in that as a perfect ex: 
ample, 5 eing never 5 that part Turpalſed by any 
one. "The ancient G Grecians | Nesse beauty 925 
EX reſcion, lo much ſo, that it ey , endeayo 


Hot to brutalize the. forms. by. alterations which 


* Ie Hecitibd sig Znifies "hat which 2 
wings to « certain point, and Ades the” bee ' fuk imagi- 
nat yon, The speRtator, a s) well as the * likes ( have 
:omethin left or sup upon n, and to suppose and find ouk : 
himself hence the author who on all' sides 
be ge ding — 1 the! table by aneh his zelt love, 
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ive, Which are the E 
15 ſtyle, becaute by their On HOT a 
of truth, natural objects not being a ble. to. { 
ſiſt Without having relief and diſtance. betwe | 
them, and may be of the moſt beautiful or ma 
ordinary colouring. Whoever would | wiſh 
this kind any thing more than is to be ſou 
in the works of Velaſquez, can- only find it in 


nature itſelf; but he will find the moſt neceſſary 


parts in that. author. 
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ſpeaking of the vicious ſtyles, admired much 


by him who has 818 ac g delicate as to diſ- 
cern the true excellence o f great 2 and 7 
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ſome parts more 55 5 without W thec * 
ure of intelligent men. 15 
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ee me werte, __ Ns... 
eſſors have followed "a „ Bye" Cul 

eiently eafy, and of myeh facility, without YE. 
ing totally vicious; ſuch as Peter of Cortona 
his School, in which was diſtinguiſhed Lucas 
ters of the eaſy, common, _ ular ſtyles, . 
who have notinveftis atetl per fron ; conten 
themſelves to give in afl 82 parts of the art, 
nother, without, regarding their tion; 
that theſe moſt celebrated Artiſts have no other 
mode of ſtudy in theit — orks, but ſuch as 5 
elve 


fen 

ordano his diſciple. Thoſe may be called 'pai . 
ſufficient idea to diſtinguiſ one thing from 
ſufficient to Jie 'themſelves 'underftood by 


vulgar amateurs, with very” Uttle ſtudy or Is 
plication. 
That which reſpects the practice of x paint 


ing, comprehends five pct parts, which #6 
deſign, clare obſcure, 'colouring, ae 
compoſition. In all works occur principally as 
abſolutely the three firſt; and all that Ro fr 
makesin theſe parts one might prove if it be dos 
well, or ill. It is not thus in the other two, w 
Ne much more arbitrary, and although 
ught to be guided by reaſon, the ll not- 
ſtandin ormethingef opinions: from whence 
wan aiſkeatty of finding fixed rules to Gn. 
tent every one; and ſince invention and coti- 
poſition regulate all the parts of choice, rt” 
chooſes differently, and approves what. be 1 
choſen according to his genius, FN 
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that is, in the exact imitatins of all; the 
and manners in which they preſent G 
to our ſight, and in knowing how to give them 
their correſpondent character; chookng from na- 


ture that wh e WAGs e ſubject and ob- 
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The boite of colouring requires. 3 [WF 214 
tation of local colours,* or of tones of qoloum t 


which any thing is tinted. This tone, qught to 
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be the ſame in the lights as in the ſhades and 
half tints, ſo that each colour or tint goes de- 
creakin cceording to its want of light, or the in- 
rpoſſtion of the air between the objects and 
997 14 oaths a 5 7 5 ought. to 0 
theAateidents' which one ſees in nature, 
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7M Autchttöttk the molt eka part or painting : 
and the moſt natural to explain the talent 9 
an artiſt. It is the pgetry of painting. It i 


the firſt idea of à work, alen be, * ought 


never, to. loſe ſight of 1 it even, in th ke of 
Ke Te Hb ent ie 5 
o6d ls And that he fills a large canvaſs with 
any fig gures, lik all theſe ſerve not to 'explai 
the Panel al object, and If all the eee 
of the work does not expreſs and declare al. 
tators the ſubj ect of which one treats, p re 
and diſpoſing*the ünderſtänding of Kink 5 
views the painting, by being mixed with chi Gel- 


30 


preſsions and particular actions of the prinei 


figures; without which it would avail nothing 
to give violent expreſsions and altered motions 
like thoſe wha with to. appear! inventors. Ex- 
Tes is the thing moſt contrary to 88811 iaven⸗ 
Hof! To give an idea of that part, Talk e. 

Torts chene a few, the Printing of tt 85 
AO PESICILIA, when I treat of the Paintin of 
the Royal Palace.. »» 


9 MENGS, 


Courostrion. | 


B RED TIP in ting, one * to 
by cg the art of Latte with a good me- 
thod, the objects which are Galen by means of 
invention. Theſe two ought always to 
united; becauſe, the beſt, thoughts, and the 
moſt beautif ul inventions would 145 diſagreeable 
without good cmpoſition. The beauty of that 
pa depends pends princ pally upon the variety, con- 

poſition, contraſt,* and on the diſpoſition of 

all "oy component parts of a work. With all 
that, invention has to page all the parts of the 
compoſition, to aſsign the quantity more or leſs 
which ought to enter into the painting, and the 
motive, or property of that en ah poſes 


it. 
n 


| Painting has been ſubject to 
all human things ſuffer ; it has had its progreſs 
and decay; it returns to elevate itſelf to a certain 
degree, and then goes declining anew. It has 
not only experienced theſe changes, but has va- 
ried alſo in its fundamental reaſons; becauſe 
that which in one time, has. been. its principal 
end, in .another has Ps RO as 4 art 
ſcarcely neceſſary. oof acer berg I 


. in painting, means. a well distiibutel! variety of 

arts. It is the contrary tu repetition. If in a group of 

Go * for example, one showz itself by the” | front, 

another by the back, and the other by the side, they will havea 

good — 4 Each figure, and each member ought to 27 ö 

with others of its group, and each group with, gfhers * 4 
NS" There is contrast even in colours. 
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1 give for ſuppoſition, that in no nation hal 
painting exiſted, in a form of the art, before that 
of Greece, and that no others had exalted it to 
ſo high a degree of perfection as them. Theſe 
genius's cultivated it with other reaſons, and 
with a ſtyle different from the moderns, 
though the imitation of nature has been ava 
the principal end of all. my muß 
Ihe ancients regarded beauty ſo Woch that 
only the beautiful part of nature appeared to 
"rok worthy of imitation; fo that one may be 


aſſured it has been thoſe who have formed and 


maintained the ſtyle of beauty. The vaſt" at: 
tention which the greateſt artifts paid to the 
perfection of that part, was retained in tlie 
thoughts of thoſe grand compoſitions of which 
the modern authors are ſo proud. In fact, the 
moſt celebrated paintings of Polignotus, Zeuxis, 
Parraſius, and Apelles were of few figures. 


Their inventions, although 1 ingenius, were nd 


abundant in objects, and from thoſe which re- 
main, we may conjecture, that their moſt eopious 
compoſitions explained more the particular ex? 
cellence of each figure, than the unity of the 
whole. One may yet adduce another reaſon 
by-which the ancient painters filled not' theit 
paintings full of figures; which is, that a'beaus 
tiful and perfect object requires ſpace to ſhow it- 
ſelf to advantage, it being certain that man 
objects weaken the enjoyment of the vel 
periection. 
When the Grecian painters raced: then 
art ſo much as to merit the attention of philoſo- 
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they aimed to ſeek excellence in the 
Imitation of nature; but of perfect nature ; from 
whence they did not exact ſo much à number 
of objects, as their ion. In this manner 
they advanced the art by from tlie fif- 
teenth Olympiad to the nineteenth, in which 
time they found the greateſt ſubtilty, nor re- 
mained any thing to add except that grace, 
which, as I have ſaid, is not naturally perfection, 
or beauty, but gives the idea of the laſt, by re- 


preſenting it to the mind in that ſtate of repoſe 
which facilitates the henſion of him who 


views it. This part was reſerved for the great 
Apelles,,who flouriſhed in the 112th Olympiad. 
He beſtowed. on the art all its completion, per- 
fecting all that which his predeceſſors had in- 
vented ; and all thoſe who came after him, 
wiſhing to proceed otherwiſe, fell into uſeleſs 
novelty, miqutiz, brilliancy of colours and ca- 


Prices. FUL mf (:6C "ITE; ne f 
When painting returned almoſt to its firſt 
being in the l 4th century, the world was found 
in great ignorance, and with little philoſophy, 
ſo that the firſt painters were employed to paint 
images without having any regard to beauty or 


perfection. ö 
* The sight finds quiet and Aro in a work when there is 
no confusion in it, and when, the colours and elare. obscure are 
well understood, and gradated in a manner that the eyes and the 
understanding ean'comprehend the idea of the painter with ease, 
and without fatigue. A painting where the an exhausts all his 
Subject, and loads it too much with objeQs, or where Studying 
variety, —— ill understood the — of — = 
cause an contrary to that repose of which we . 
Logon, improperly called of RATNHAEL, is a good example of 
confusion, because there is too much of every thing in l. 
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they painted entire fagades for churches, cha- 


lar things; from whence, even from the begin- 
ning, the art inclined to a ſtate of abundanee 


and ſuperfluity, rather than perfection; and 
even till now the ſyſtem is not changed, a 


taſte; quite the contrary to that which haps 
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In Italy, where it was principally ' renewed, 


pels, and church-yards, repreſenting myſteries 
of the paſsion of Our Lord, and of other ſimi- 


painting ſerves to content the vulgarity of rieche 
and power, more than philoſophy and good 


pened among the Grecians. Thus it follows 
that painters ſeek not perfection, but abun- 
dance and facility, - becauſe perfection is but 
for few, and the reſt 1s attaitable to all, even 


to the moſt ignorant, who at n are = 


legiſlators of taſte. 

Since nothing in this world: is conſtant, 4 
men are extravagant in their ideas, by exalti 
that which is low, and abaſing that which 
high, painters could not do leſs than ſeek new 
modes to ſurpaſs one another, and, by that, they 
have proceeded by adding ſome theorical parts 
to that barbarous practice in which they began. 
The firſt part they found was ' perſpective, 


by the knowledge of which, and that of fore- 


ſhortning, they put themſelves in a ſtate to ad- 


vance more their inventions. 


Domenico Ghirlandajo, of e —— 
firſt, who, by means of that part, improved 
_ mode of compoſition, and placing the figures 

n groups, and diſtinguiſhing the drapery "by 
;uſt gradations, he BAK, profundity to his com- 
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poſitions. In ſpight of all that, he did nat dare 


to dilate his compolitzons. as his ſuoceſſote have 

practiſed. 

Towards the end of the Yath qty ons 

born ſome men of ſuperior- talents I 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Giorgi 


— Titian, Father Bartholemy of n Mark, 


and Raphael. Leonard found much ſubtilty; . 
Michael Angelo with the ſtudy of the ancient 
fragments, — with the Know — of anatomy 
enlarged the ſtyle of deſign, with the Wart 
Giorgione of Caſtlefranco enlarged it alſo in 
neral, and in particular gave to colouring. 

greateſt vivacity, which his predeceſgors had 
not done. Titian' with a more ſubtile ĩmitation of 
nature, found perfection in the tones of colour- 
ing. Father Bartholemy, making drapery his 
particular ſtudy, found the mode of dreſsing well 
the figures, following the relief of the naked b 


means of clare obſcure.” Raphael. endowed'wi 


a more natural, and determinate talent for pain- 
ting, ſtudied his predeceſſors and contemporaries, 
and appropriating the moſt excellent of . - 
cording to the conveniency of expreſsin 
truth of nature, he formed a file the oft per 
fect and univerſal of all the iy a painters Len 
have been before or after him; and if he were 

excellent in all the parts of the art, he was in- 
comparably more ſo in compoſition and inven- 
tion; and I believe it would have ſurpriſed the 
Grecians themſelves if they had ſeen the great 
works of the 8 wee 9155 abundance, 


78 
and ſo much perfction with fc, ann 


and eaſe. 64 
As among the Grecians painting had acquired 

the higheſt perfection by means, of Zeuxis, and 
Paraſius, 6 that the great Apelles, as I hart 
ſaid, bad only to add — apparently, alſa, 
among the moderns, nothing was deficient in 
painting after Raphael, except that Grace which 
Anthony Allegri i added, who accompliſheu all 
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that ach the ſtyle of modern painting could 
defire ; ſurpriſing the underſtanding of the in- 
telligent, and the feht of every one 
After theſe grea t painters there was an inters 
val, until the Caracci's of Bologna, ſtudying the 
works of their predeceſſors, and principally thale dit 
of Correggio, formed a new ,Scheol, and became ed 
the firſt, and moſt happy among the Imitators, op 
Hannibal was the moſt correct imitator, and rer wi 
united the. ſtyle of the ancient ſtatues with the thi 
grandeur of Lewis, but he. diſpiſed the ſubtilty th 
of the art, and philoſophical reflections. From mi 
theſe Caracci's, was formed a ſchool of many ſh 


able men, and all followed the ſame track, exs th 
cept Guido Reni, who had a great talent and 
much eaſe, and introduced in — a plea* 
ſin 9 8 ſtyle, compoſed of beauty, grace, richneſ 

Guercino of Cento, was inventor 
. — et ſtyle of clare obſcure, which 
was compoſed of ſpots, contra 


poſition, variety, 
and of interruptions of all the clare obſcure. 

After theſe great men, who imitated with 
much eaſe the ap of the perfection of the 
firſt, and of nature, came Peter of Cortona Who 
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found yet too much difficulty ta accomodate 
himſelf to theſe ſtyles, and poſſeſsing a. ow 
—— talent, he applied himſelf principally to 
the part of compoſition, and to dat ieh is 
called TAsTE. Until this time, all tions 
had had a kind of ſymmetry, or be it diſpo- 
ſition, 
and invention of the hiſtory: 
Peter of Cortona almoſt ſe 
of the comp! 
parts which delight the ſight; as are the con- 
trapoſitions and contraſts of the members of the 
figures, ſo that then was introduced the cuſtom 
of 12 paintings with 2 croud of figures, well 
diſtri 
ed the hiſtory or not; which is diametrically 
oppoſite to the practice of the ancient Greeks, 
who uſed to employ ſew figures, in order that 
their perfection might be more viſible: thoſe of 
the 2 of Cortona, to the contrary, uſed 
many 
ſhould not be fo. palpable. Of this laſt ſchool, 
there ate very many of the ſame ſentiments, 
which have changed, the character of painting. 
A little after came Carlo Maratti, who, aſpi- 
ring to perfection, ſought it in the works of 
other painters. and particularly in thoſe of the 
Caracci's. Although he applied all his ſtudy 
to be natural, one knows by himſelf that he 
was in the preoccupation of i not following his 
own ſimplicity, This maxim he extended to 
all the parts of the art; and, with that, has 
given to "bis ſchool, (which has been. the laſt 


but 
parated the invention 


valuing much more of thoſe 


as the equilibrium, 


ed, without thinking whether they ſuit- 


Fi 


in order that their imperfections 
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at Rome,) a certain fiyle of Neri _ 1 
tation. 415 | 

France alſo has had ſome great ins; partivu« 
larly in compoſition, in which Nicholas Pousin 
was, after Raphael, him who moſt imitated the 
ſtyle of the ancient Greeks. Charles le Brun 
was abundant: different other Frenchmen were 
men of merit; and whilſt their ſchoel did not 
depart from the Italian maxims, it produced 
many good profeſſors, who remained famous in 
many parts of the art; but there ſoon appears 
ed ſome, who, preferring the magnificent worky 
of Rubens which were exiſting at Paris, to the 


perfect works of Raphael, imitated in part the 


pleaſing objects which nature offered in France, 
with the maxims of Rubens, 'and they. formed a 
ſtyle which pleaſes for novelty and brilhancy, 
to which that nation 1s inclined, and abandoned 
the Italian taſte, forming a national ſtyle, in 
which, what they call Es RTT makes the eſſen- 
tial part. From that time they no longer painted 
either Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, or Bar- 
barians as Pouſsin had done, but always French- 
men; and thus they pretended to expreſs by 
them the characters of any other nations. 
That which I have thought of the other ſchools 
you may draw from the deſcription which I ſhall 
give of the works of their beſt artiſts. - 
Although the little I have ſaid will not be 
ſufficient to give a compleat idea of the art, 
yet I fear that to you it will appear too Jong 
for the ſhort deſcription which I ſhall 9 
the paintings of his Majeſty. 
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Iwould wiſnthat in that Royal Palace oould be 
found the account of all the other 
tings whichare in the other Royal ſeats, that 
they were diſpoſed ina gallery, worthy of ſo great 
a monarch, to be able well or ill to form a diſ- 
courſe that from the moſt ancient painters which 
we have any account of, one might guide the 
underſtanding of the curious even to the laſt 
who have — any praiſe: I could then 
make comprehenſible the eſſential difference 
which paſſes between them, and I could give 
by that more clearneſs to the ideas; but the 
court not having ever thought of forming a ſe- 
ries of painting, I ſhall ſpeak unconnectedly of the 
artiſts of different times, beginning by the beſt 
Spaniſh authors, whoſe works are placed in the 
principal rooms of that Royal pes 
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cularly of the three authors, James Ve 


clare obſcure do we not find in Velaſquez! how 
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bo the hall where the King FRY are placed 
the major part of the 100 paintings; 


uez, 
Ribera, and Morillo. But what difference be- 


tween them ! what knowledge and truth of 


well he underftood the effect which the air has 
_ interpoſed between the objects, to make 


appear diſtant the one from the other! and 


what ſtudy for any profeſſor who would with to 


conſider the paintings of that author exiſting in 
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the ſaid hall, (executed at three different times, 
and the manner which ſhows the way held by 
him to arive to ſuch excellence in the ĩmitation of 
nature! The painting of the AcuADOο of Seville, 


ſhows, how mueh painters ſubjected thofnfelres 


in the beginning to natural RI, BY 8 


all the parts, 210 giving them that force hic 
appears as if one ſaw the model, conſidering 
the eſſential difference which there is between 
the parts illuminated, and ſhade, ſo that that 
ſame imitation' of the natural ſtyle made them 
give into that which was a little harſh and dry. 


In the painting of the falſe Bacchus, who 
crowns ſome drunkards, one ſees a ſtyle more 


open and free, becauſe it imitates truth, not as 
it is, but as it appears. Yet one obſerves a 
great eaſe and dexteri in the forge of Vulcan, 
where ſome of the ſmiths are a ect imitation 
of nature. But where, without doubt, he gave 
a juſt idea of the ſame nature, is, in the painting 
of the Spinners, which is in his higheſt ſtyle, an 
done in a manner which appears not to have re- 
ceived any part from execution, but only from 
deſire; in this ſtyle it is a ſingular work. 
Beſides theſe paintings, there are ſome portraits 
of Velaſquez of the fame ſtyle, which Were the 
moſt beautiful he ever did. 

Ribera is admirable in the imitation of na- 
ture, in the clare obſcure, in the touch of the 
pencil, and in ſhewing the accidents of the bo- 
dy, the wrinkles, the hair of the body, ow = 


ſtyle is always powerful, but does not af 
fade, 


laſquez in the knowledge of light an 


* 


F 


being deficient in the 


portes plainly ſhow. 


that ſweetneſs which characteriſes his * 
chamber, and namely in the little one of the 
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gradations, and ambient 
air; although in the colouring he is more foro 
ble and brilliant, as the paintings of me Wi 


Of Morillo, there are paint ings in that chaos 
ber of two different ſtyles... The, firſt are the Ins 
carnation,and the Nativity of Our Lord, which, 
eſpecially the ſecond, are pe ws # in a maſterly 
ſtyle, and with'a force conformable to nature, 
although they were done before he acquired 


ſtyle, as one diſcovers in other paintings of that 


marriage of the Virgin Mary, and in a maſt 
beautiful half figure of Saint James, placed in 
a contiguous anti- chamber. } 

In the converſation room of the. King, there 
is an excellent work of Velaſquez which repge- 
ſents the Infanta Donna Margarita Maria of Ay: 
ſtria, when the aforeſaid Velaſquez drew her, 
but that work being ſo famous for its excellence, 
I will not ſay more. than that. it can, convince 
that the effect occaſioned by the imitation of as · 
ture, is that which ſerves to content every claſs of 
people, above all, where one makes = the 
principal account of beauty. | 

For the preſent, I will-refrain from. ſpe 
of the many excellent paintings of Titian, dil- 
perſed through every part of the palace, to ſay 
ſomething of the ſuperb portrait of | Velaſquez, 
in which he repreſented Philip IV. on horſeback, 
in an admirable ſtyle, a well for the ſigure of 
the King, as the horſe, and the feld ll, is 


a 
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touched“ with the greateſt taſte, but above all 
is ſingular the eaſy and determinate ſtyle with 
which the head of the king is painted, and ich 
ſeems to brighten the (kin; and all, even to the 
hair, which is moſt beautiful, is exccuted-avith 
the greateſt legerity. By the ſide of that paint» 
ing is another of the Count Duke of Ohyarez 
{ſcarce any thing inferior to that of -the,, Kang 
aforeſaid. in Ran | 
We now proceed to obſerve the 
painting of the ſame author, repreſenting; the 
Surrender of a Fort, Which painting was-origt- 
nally placed in the Rxrtno of the chamber of 
kingdoms, and is now in the chamber where 
the Prince of Aſturias dines. This paint- 
ing contains all the perfection of Which the 
ſubject was capable, nor is there a thing. except 
the ſpear and the lance, which is not expreſſed 
with the greateſt majeſty. In the fame cham- 
ber is the portrait of the Infanta Donna Marga» 
rita Maria, and that of an Infant on horſeback, 
both executed by Velaſquez in his beſt ſtyle, 
with other portraits from 
here placed. K.! ' | Hf 4 nen 
In J the dreſsing chamber of the Prince, are 
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* Touch in terms of painting, zignifies the managing the pencil 
and colours. Eve ze one $ to see at a certain dis- 
tance, of course ought to lose the minuti which one sees when 
near. The hair, for example, one cannot see or represedt divided 
as it is, and for that reason painters represent it in a mass. This 
mass is to be done in a certain manner which depends upon its 
style and election. From whence we $ay that a painter Toucurs 
in such, or such a style. In short this dn I 


soft, easy, delicate, grand touch, &c. 


moſt beautiful | 


guishes the powerful _ 
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three beautiful paintings of Ribera, one 
Saint Jerom, and a fellow of Saint Benedict 
painted in his moſt olear ſtyle, in which bi 
ſees the moſt beautiful touches of the 
the moſt exact imitation of nature, and of in 
expreſsion not general in the face of Saint Be. 
nedict. The other, repreſenting the Martyr⸗ 


dom of a Saint, is alſo excellent, eee, of 4 


ſtyle more powerful. - 4.440088 
It would be ſuperfluous to ſpeak of all the 
paintings of Rubens, and his ſchool, which art 
in ſo great a number in that palace. One, hows 
ever, is remarkable, which repreſents the adoras 
tion of Kings; a work truly of the firſt cl 
among thoſe of that author. He painted it i 
Flanders, after his beſt ſtyle, and when he came 
to Spain, he added more canvaſs, in order to — 


the painting larger, and to augment the figures] 


among which he did his own portrait. This 
painting has all the beauty of which, its author 


was capable in hiſtorical ſubjects, and the deſigu 


has fewer retouches than the others 


Among the different paintings of — 


there is one very beautiful, which 
Chriſt in the Garden, painted with great — 
and good colouring, as far as the ſubject permit- 
ted it in a ſcene by night. The portrait, of half 
figure, of the Cardinal Infant, is likewiſe excel 


lent ſor its truth and colouring; and for being 


a touch the moſt eaſy, ſoft, and limpid. 
The paintings of Lucas Giordano are almoſt 


infinite, and one might ſay that he has 
never made a thing abſolutely bats becauſe one 
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always finds in his works a certain taſte, but after 
the manner of an embryo of the excellent things 
done by celebrated men in the — mA 

He never arrived to perfection in anything 
whence it ariſes that | bis ſtyle 


moſt ordinary ſtyle of painting; it was formed 
in that degree whieh he wiſhed to follow. - The 
works of Lucas Giordano, are, generally ſpeak- 

ing, of two kinds, —ů—ů— — 
by imitating one and another particular painter. 
Some of his paintings are of a 


the profession in his firſt years, but his mare ge- 
— ſtyle; and / moſt natural to his character, 
which one obſerves in his beſt works, is that hich 
he took from Peter, of Cortona. After this ſtyle 
is the ſuperb work in ſreſeo of the CasonE DEL 
Ririao, and many other paintings in the pa- 


lace; but, in other works; which he did at Ma- 


drid, he fell off ſomethingfrom that ſtyle, bymix- 
ing dreſsed figures in his works, after the manne. 
of Paolo Veroneſe, and, painting with more fee- 
ble tints, and much clare. obſcure, with that he 
tormeda ſtyle more heavy, asone may ſee in ſome 


Hiſtories of Solomon, which are in that Palace, 


done after he painted the work of the Eſcuriai. 

Among other paintings of the ſame Palace, 
there is one of a Madonna of half figure, with the 
child and Saint John, which to ſome appears or 
Raphael: in fact the child isalmoſt all taken from 
that author; the fleſh of the figures is rather red; 
the field andthe country incline to blue; the robe 


has not — gre 
to ſuffer any diminution without falling into the 


— colour, 
imitating ſomething Ribera, of whom he learnt 
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of the madonna is of a carmine colour, rathet 
clear, and the mantle is of a dark blue; all thing 
characteriſtic of Raphael; and by that, he,'who 
does not know the eſſential beauty of that au. 
thor, may be deceived by the imitation: of Gior. 
dano. Other paintings of his in the ſame'palace, 
imitate the Venetian ſtyle; not however to that 
perfection which ſome ſuppoſe. e. 
One might reckon as works of great confide- 


ration ſome paintings of Tintoretto, of the Old 


Palma, and of James of Baſſano, but all, in my 
opinion, are eclipſed by that of Paolo Vetoneſe, 
and more eſpecially by fome of Titian of his 
beſt ſtyle ;, great painters, who were never ſur- 
paſſed, nor even equalled by any in the know- 
ledge and perfection of colouring. There'1s fuch 
an excellence in their works in this part of 
painting, that in no manner can one diſeover 
their artiſice; the whole appearing as puſe und 
native truth. Titian was wonderfully eaſy in 
the touch of the pencil, nor ever negligent; 
even his touches are well deſigned. The effet 
and the force of the clare obſcure in his punt 
ings, does not conſiſt on the obſcurity. of the 
thade, or in the clearneſs of the lights, but inthe 
diſpoſal of the local colours. et 

All the aforeſaid qualities one may ſee e. 
ecuted in the moſt beautiful Bacchanaly Whole 
figures are a third part of the ſize of "natite: 
This painting is at preſent preſerved in the 
chamber of the Princeſs. Each part in particu- 
lar, and: the whole together, are ſo deautiful, 
that it would require a length of time to de- 
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ſoribe them. I can only ſay that I:never! paſs 
before that painting withgut Naſ- f 
toniſhed with — at that ſleeping ſemale 
placed in thaaiitſt ſtage, ocoaſſoning inmaus much 
novelty as at 1 * — it before-.;-1iThe 
colouring of that figure: is the moſt clear that 
Titian ever uſed the degradation of 'the-tuits is 
ſo wonderful, that I have never ſeen a thing af 
the kind ſo beautiful in the world: nor does one 
diſtinguiſh them but by comparing with great | 
attention the one with the others, tack hogly- 
appear as living fleſh, and the infinitg-arjaty of 
the whole is ſubject to the ang tone 
only. In each of the figures, the local tints of 
the fleſh is — with the greateſt propriety, 
and even the drapery is beautiful of colbns. 
e acceliory patts, the ſky with; clear 
clouds, the green trees of various ſhiatles, the 
fields covered with herbs, and nee f 


ther have viyacity without exer nnen 


the peniact ĩmitation of nature.. 

Ihe painting, almoſt of the lane fe — . 
repreſents a feaſt of a great number of children 
at play with fruits, which they had gathered from 
the trees, is alſo of the greateſt beauty, of a very 
finiſhed ſtyle, and appears done almoſt; at the 


ſamo time of the other. g It is wonderful to ſee 


ſo much diverſity in the infants, and in their hair 
which is almoſt all black am curled, but above 
all is the great artiſioe of the degradation of the 
tints, and the finiſh which 9 rwe 
little in che: more diſtant objects. 


' Theſe, two paintings were in "doe in the 
N 
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houſe of Lodoviſi, and were made à preſent 
of to the king of Spain. The r 
to Sandrart ſerved as a ſtudy to tearn how 
make the beautiful children of 'Dominiching, 
Pouſsin, and of the Fleming. Albano awaifed 
himſelf of it in his painting of à little group r 
theſe children, who are dancing! In the Palace 
are two copies which Rubens did of "thitt 
Y printing g. but one mi ght conſider them as a bod 
ted 


into the Flemiſh —_— 
ſerves all the thou ughts, but loſes all the grabe 
of the (original, 211 #11 1 4+ We 


There are many viher pointing of the ſay 
Ti itian, all however done afterwards; and ſome 
in his old age, when from decayed fight” he 
neglected: the clearneſs of his peneil, yet 
ulways preſerving the excellence of the tints. 
„it has cauſed much many wor 


Notwithſtanding, 
to painting that Titian has left ſo 
of this claſs executed with negli . 
many painters have imitated that mode with. 
out recollecting that Titian had known how to 
paint more finiſhed, and made firſt a ftudy 
in all the beautiful principles and fundaments 
of the art, although — ſuperior i in colotting, 
in which he ſurpaſſed every one. 
There are but few paintings which we cat 
enumerate of Correggio, but every thing paint 
ed dy that great man- has all the enchantment 
of the art. Althougli there are only two 0 
them there, they are enough to give u ffi 
cient idea df the greatneſs of that artiſt. Ih 
Madonna who dreſſes the Child, with Saint 
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Jaſeph at a diſtance, appear dons after the man- 


which one diſcovers done by, the authar in the 
poſtures qſothe Child the Nladonng. It 
is, ſurprifing, that a as: figure of two nalms 


ſhould hays, fuglt-effect at any conſiderable..dil- 
tance, appearing that it exceegls.its meaſure; this 
however does not ariſe ſo much from the force 
of the clare- obſcure, as, from the.imperceptible 
half. tints, winch, \palz.ifrom: the, Ugh to the 
ſhade and, from; the, fangular artifice of treat 
one with the other, With Which, the 

in ſuch u aanner the; relief and de fe * 
it gives almoſt. abend to it being a 
plain ſurfage., 01 7 l 644 1] "a7 oye 180 1 or 
Fe ye Was 1 5 ive 6h 


ng of anything 
— — leſs ont a ie | 
_ ough leſs perfect in rr en 2 


ed him infinitely in particulat reli 
TRATH AND „ ee ee 
38 allo in the 


Arial pe ctiux not 
only regarding the.ohj ee clare 
or obſcure in che interpoſed; diſtance, but alſo 


by certain knowledge of the nature oß the air, 
which being, 2 more or leſs tranſparent, is 
filled with light, and paſeing through, the bodies 
communicates it to the ſamę in thoſe parts where 
the rays of light could not paſs direct, and thus 
formed that ambiency which diſtinguiſhes ob- 
jects even in the and makes one compre- 
hend thediſtance which there is between the one 


and the other. This part was perſectiy underſtood 


nes of a.tketch, by the many; eſſential variations = 
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by the ancient Greeks, Wone may obſetve tabs 
paintings of Herculaneum, even in the moſt 
Aare from whence ONS knows it to have en 
at that time's precept of the ſeliool:) Among 
the moderns, the mòſt celebrated in that 
were Correggis, Velaſquez, and Rembrant. 
Returning to our painting, the Child is a meſt 
perfect thing, nöt öfily from the knowledge'of 
the clare obſcure, but alſo for the colouringgß 
impaſting, deſign, and: the higheſt grace. Cord 
reggio'intende: to produve wondets in the fore! 
ſhortening and to make it that theſe contour 
mould: arffe in the ſame form of the body 3 4 
thing extremely diffieult, and executed only im 
ane ual degree Michael Angelo, and Raphael 
mee eceehderedt this as the möſt difficult 
hes or eee Ply eee in Lib. XXV | 
Cap. 10. ſpeaking of Farraſius in theſe terms 
« Becauſe to paint böches, and that which is 
« within them, although it is certainly a gte 
_ « thing, yet many havtoſucceeded iir ity but t 
« make the contours; and terminate the things 
«which they comprehend, is a merit which few» are 
« painters have had, becauſe the laſt lines ought/- 
to be made in a manner that they appear to em: ſtyl 
4 brace and enfold things, owing! the 0+ 
te tundeney of them, and that they extend furs ted, 
1 ther than the eye can diſtinguiſh. ““ 15 the 
Ihe other painting, which repreſents the ſees 
Prayet of bur Lord in the Garden, is | alſo mall! ö 
but a compleat and ſtudied work: At firſt tion 
ſight, — Ad Chriſt with the Angels, the 
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by the air of cheir brightneſe, all the reſt re- 5 
maining in nocturnal ſliadeF then conſidering 
it well, one finds divinely expreſſed the ambieꝶ, 
and the degradations which ntural obje@ts make 


coverable”to*oar"ſight""'Ons! ſcarcely! Aiſtin⸗ 
guiſhes the men who ar 


penci} in the trees, — — 
but according as one advarices the th 
to the liglit/ one begins to diſtinguiſſi 
age, herbs, à trunk with the crown of prix 
and the crofs on the ground. n 03 9 
The ſplendor of the face of Chriſt illuminates 


= the painting but the fame Saviour veceives 
RIES tbovezasif froth Heaven, refleRting 
it to h r&aveit from him. This 


idea, e eee bealitiful, ig ex. 
ecuted WAN that! nof Which its author 
only was*eapable. * At preſent theſe paintings 
are in the1ſame cabinet ofthe Prince 
are alſo the àforeſaid of Titian. Here u 


e alſo 


ſtyle is one 
dren playing with'a-lamb, not very well execu- 


the young faint John. In theſe pain one 


ſees the 
upon lighit᷑ and ſhade; that is, upon that degrada- 

tion which there is from the greateſt light to 
the greateſt obſcurity, obſerying alſo certain 
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when ſeen by little light 19 that we Ke N the 
near object, whilft the diſtant ones dre not dx ä 


ng to ſeize our Lord, 
nor is there i touch, or fenſihle ſtroke of the 


where 


ſome things of Leònardo da Vinci. Of his beſt 
ing which repreſents two chil- 


ted, and another which carries the ſole head of 
great ſtudy wWhieh the! author makes 
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graceful, and laughing geſtures, whichappertt 
have bpned the way to Correggio to a 
that grace which one ſees in his? 1 % 
One finds alſo in this (cabinet ſome painting 
ſuppoled to be of Raphael. Of his invention 
there is a Holy family with figutes half the ſu 
of nature, and it appears done from mis de. 
ſign by ne of his firſt. Diſciples. There is ns- 
ther Atte painting ef Madonna. of half ſigum 
with the child, of the ſame compolition: o 
famous painting at Florence, lnoyn undes the 
name of MADoVNDELLASEOSIOLA. with the 
difference) that, in the one: of, which, we) ſpeak 
does not appear St. John, and it is of, a 4 — 
form. ãn tlie mean time the ther is. rot 
with figures almoſt: ag latge as nature. . Thel 
tle painting of the — yr 4 3 
in part, ghainted by 
more: aſter the mode of aſxeteh. Neg 
works: The head, of Madonna i 3 
all his, and: is full of life and expneſzion ar it hy 
van equal to any other of his beſt — 1 
But how ſtrall Lerplain myſelkfafhszengien 
* manner moſt worthy. of the heautatul pas 
ting known. by the ame of the SAS 
S1ICILAA?, you . that Raphael it 4 
Rome to ſend it to Sicily, — be placed in the 
Church of MADONNA DELLO SEO. Thi 
work, according to Vaſari, was loſt in the fea, 
but was recovered without receivingany dumage 
* Amobg the paintings which ed from Mpdeng tube Gu 


lery of Dresden, there is one of Correggio, which e 
adorns, whe bead is very similar to the style bf Tage 


a. | E 


In all ages it has been much d dy truly 
intelligent men: Agoſtine of Venioe engraved 
— However without giving an idea ef its 
The Commit Malvaſin of it in 
Vet his fate writings ſhows him ante 
ment in the excellence of painti 
confides in the relation of ſome x 
haps thoſe, whb by their greut inferior Ra 
phael, could hot diſcern the merit gf that“ great 
man, nor the true reaſons for which chey MER 
to value the works of famous artiſts.” / 
It appears to me indubitable, chat ile 
moſt noble in painting is not that Which 
delights the ſight, and rendets a work 1 5 
to men Who are in fact ignorant of the art, but 
that thoſe are the moſt valuable: which 
fatisfy the underſtanding, and content thoſe who 
know how to make uſe of the faculties ef the 
mind. It being thus (of which I — — 
Raphael is without deubt the greateſt 
among all thoſe whoſe works have been 
ved to our time. The inventions and 3 2 
tions of his gs, give at firſt fight an idea 
of that which he — make compreheifible 
to the underſtanding of thoſe who view him. 
By that, his ſubjects are tranquil, tumultuous, fe- 
rocious, or amiable, cheerful or melancholy, not 
containing any thing contrary to that'1ded, and, 
give the perfect ſignification of the ſubje&s; by 
which means he moves our intellects, and 
acquire above all, „ and Ne like 
Poctty and Oratory. un 
Befides this, ib each of b aw 6d fees 
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expressly wat which he did before chat ace ge 
one almoſt comprehends that which he prgviſaly 
ought 4o do after, We ſee none of the agen 
entixely,,complcat; an the contrary, all arg in f. 
tion, à little after it, is begun, or a little. 
it is!finiſhed;; and it is that Which gives than 
ſuch life, that to look at, them; attentive, 
they appear moying. In * il NEO A 
amine the preſent painting in all the, 
parts we ſhall know, ihat 2 had nt 
en always ſo great in his time, one mig 
fay, this would be ſingular for its great beagty. 
You, already know that the,.ſubje&.of hz 
painting is taken from Scripture, when, carrying 
Jeſus Chriſt the Croſs to mount Calvas the 
women in ſeeing it, burſt into tears, and hege 
a Prophet, tells them nat ta Weep for him but 
for their childrenʒ thusannoungipg the daſtruchi 
on of Jeruſalem. Raphael, to make more com- 
prehenſible this painting, hews, at a; diſtance, 
Mount Calva, which one nſcends by a, winding 
path, that turns to the right hand gut of the 
door, whence it is ſuppoſed our Lord fell at the 
firſt turn of the ſame road, from Which ſide he 
is drawn by a Ruffian with a cord with which 
he tied him. 7 ein 3568 wa 
It is ſuppoſed that this painting a 
doe the. the Church of MADONNA DR De; 
LORE, the patrons wiſhed that the paizter would 
jntroduce Madonna in it; although it is. allo 
poſsible that the idea was his own; However # 
might be, Raphael knew on all occafionshew 
to find a mode the moſt noble, decorgus. and 


iii 
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expreſsive, to repreſent whatever may be the 
ſubject. „ If. A eee 

Wiſhing to figure in that painting the mother 
a perſon who was conducted to tlie place of execu- 
tion, and treated without compaſsion by the mi- 
niſters, he choſe the moſt unhappy ſtate of a mo- 
ther, who, to aſsiſt her ſon, is neceſsitated to fup- 
plicate the infamous crowd to have pity upon him? 
In that ſtate Raphael painted the Madonna, Who 
being on her knees, does not ſee her ſon, and 


who of herfelf could give him no ſuccour, but 


in the act of the moſt efficatious fupplication 
manifeſts, that having fallen to the ground he 
has occaſion of the commiſeration of ſome one 
to raiſe him up. To this expreſsion of humility 


in the Virgin, the painter gave nobleneſs, by 


painting at her ſide the Magdalen, ſaint John, 
and the other Marias, who accompany her and 


ſuccour her, ſupporting her under the arm. | 
Theſe perſonsarerepreſented full of grief for the 
ſufferings of our particularly the Magda; 


len, who appears almoſt as if the were ſpeaking 
to Jeſus. - Saint John is ſuccouring the Virgin 
Mary. One ſees Jefus Chriſt fallen; not weak 
however or worn down; but in the act of mena- 
cing with his words, as the Evangeliſt relates; 
and his aſpect beſides being in that painting of 
a beauty and excellence almoſt incomprehen- 
ſible, manifeſts itſelf as inflamed with a prophe- 
tic ſpirit, which correſponds exactly with the 
divine perſon it repreſents, who is 'always 
divine although in ſufferings: It is admirable _ 
alſo for the propriety of Raphael, who never 
VOL. II, O 
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meanly expreſſed any thing, when its did 


could, or ſhould be repreſented with nobility, 


The ation of all the figure is animated and no- 


ble: The left arm, which with his beautiful hand 


reſts upon a ſtone, is all fpread; but in the folds 


of the large ſleeve he manifeſted a momenta- 
neous act, appearing as if they were yet in air, 
and had not finiſhed their fall according to the 
inclination of their weight. With the right hand, 
our Saviour embraces the croſs which isfallen up 
on him, nor does he wiſhit ſhould be taken away; 
on the contrary, he appears in the act of em- 
bracing it: a thought moſt worthy of the 1ma- 
gination of Raphael, who even in an action, 
which to many would appear indifferent, re- 
members that Jeſus ſuffered becauſe it was Ins 
will. 3408 1 

He is not leſs admirable i the variety of the 
characters, which he knewhoꝭ to expreſs in the 
executioners; ſhowing that among the bad one 
meets with worſe. This figure, with his back 
turned, draws Jeſus Chrift:with a cord, and 
appears not to have had any other object but 
the brutal deſire of arriving with the ſufferer to 
the place of execution. The other, who ſuſtains 
in ſome manner the croſs, appears as if moved 
by, a certain compaſsion, and that he would 

with to raiſeup Jeſus Chriſt. At the fide, is a Sol- 
dier who throws the croſs upon the ſhoulders of 
Chriſt, and raiſing the lance in the act of threat- 


ening him, expreſſes the greateſt iniquity in with- 


ing even more to oppreſs our Lord already fallen. 
All theſe * only tend properly to 
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invention, which in truth is that which 
makes noble the art of painting, and diſcovers 


the force of the understanding of the artist, who, 


when he arrives to that part of the excellence 
which Raphael obtained, merits the title of agreat 
man, like great Poets and great Orators, It is 
neceſſary however to remark, that perfect inven- 
tion · does not conſiſt only in a beautiful 
ney: or in a charming thought, but in that 
unity of progreſsive ideas which firſt fills and 
occupies the intellect of the profeſsor, and theri 
that of the ſpectators; and — ought to maintain 
the ſame 1.5 from the firſt dif poſition' of the 
whole, even to the laſt ſtroke' the pencil, 
forming one only thing in the end of the work. 
Many other artiſts, who, to common ama- 
teurs and vulgare appear inventors, have 
at leaſt been ei orant of the aforeſaid 
parts poſſeſſed WF great Raphael, confound- 
ing, at eyery if. invention with compaſi- 
tion. Invention@he true poetry of painting, 
already formed ue mind of the painter, who 


then repreſents. it as if he had. form 5 it, or that 


the action he repreſents had happened nome | 
his eyes. 
Compoſition, to the contrary, conſiſts'i in | the | 
co-ordination of all the objects which enter in 
the aforeſaid invention. . By the equivocation 
introduced into the ſchools of painters, and 
the heads. of amateurs, ariſes the belief that 
paintings are invented and compoſed only to 
pleaſe the ſight by a diverſity of objects, with 
various directions and controoſition forgetting 
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he part moſt noble, which is the ſignificatit 
| | a rtaining to invention. 10011 1 Bb1 


| ignorant people have dared'to ſay that 
Raphael was not a compoſer, becaufe they met 
but with the few images of the Madonna, and 
had never ſeen the magnificent works of the 
Vatican, nor thoſe of the acts of the Apoſtles, 
invented by him for a work of tapeſtry, 
which even in Madrid one can ſee a? con- 
template in the complete collection of the 
Duke of Alba. When, however, one could 
not obſerve theſe, nor the prints of Raphael, 


with infinite variety of dire 
parts of the divine work à 18 
And who underſtood bettef e juſt quality of 
the figures which are ſuitable to a hidvry, and 
to diſpoſe of them in a manner that none reſt. 
idle or uſeleſs? If he uſed only moderation, and 
rarely certain violent motions, it was to ſubje& 
every thing to expreſsion, and to paint the ſtate 


* To Eaux Ar a composition means, that the objects ought 
to be distributed in a manner that they do not leave one part of 
the painting void, and the other full, and that this distribution 
appears natural, and never affected. | OO 
_ + To Pizamin the groups, is to make the objects together 
form a piramid, that is, that it has a greater base than point. 
And that in any other form but that in which they are disposed, 
de it straight or circular, they will have a frightful effect. 


War to be living? 
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of mind of the perſon he teprefented, it beib 
very inconſiſtent that a'thoughtful' man ſhoulc 
have the ſame action of one who is fighting, 
running, or walking. So that the noble and the 


ſtate, natural and accidental, ought to be dif- 


has done; that being a part of invention. 

Deſign is the moſt efficacious inſtrument 
which the painter has to explain the concep- 
tions of his mind, and is alſo moſt beautiful in 


this painting, as in all the other works of Ra- 


whole beauty of the Grecian ſtatues, it was by 
reaſon of the cuſtoms of his time being ſo differ- 
ent from that of the Grecians, as alſo, the ecca- 
ſions, and objects Agent in which he exer- 
Derr 0 gi Lily 
If, however, the Weients had been ynder the 
neceſsity of deſigningh Executioner by the ſide 
of a Chriſt, certainly they would not Hate Udon 
it better, nor in any other mode than that whit 
one ſees him with his back turned, in this paint- 
ing. If the proportion of his ſtature required 
a man rough, and brutal, it would have been 
very improper to ſubſtitute in his place'an ele- 
| gant figure, like the Gladiator of BorghelF, which 
ght claims to itſelf the attention more of Chriſt 
himſelf, as happens in the famous work of Do- 
* menechino in the chapel of St. Andrew, in the 
her, church of St. Gregory, at Rome, where all ad- 


> hire more the executiotier who flogs the faint, 


than the figure of the ſaint himſelf, who ovight 
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plebian, age and youth, and every divetfity' of 


tinguiſhed in a good compoſition as Raphael 


phael; and if he in that did not arrive to the 
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to have been the principal, and the hen of the 
hiſtory... The ſame defect has reigned, and {ll 
reigns in almoſt all the paintings of the famous 
painters who flouriſhed from the beginning of 
the paſt age. Notwithſtanding, whoever would 
' wiſhto ſee in the Ancientsan example of charac. 
ter not always beautiful, ſhould obſerve the 
Grinder of Florence, and be certainly will not 
ſee in that ſigure the character of the Wreſtler, 
the Silenus, and of the excellent Gladiator. 

He who knowshow to conſider the ſtyle ofdeſign 
ol Raphael in that as well as in his other works, lea 


will find the ſame ſpirit of the ancients; that is mo 
in having known how to comprehend and mark Wl vcr 
with precifion and clcarneſs, all the moſt effen- WM anc 
tial partsof the conſtruction of the human body, the 
alma almoſt inviſible the things ſuperfluow WM ted 
and inlignificant. But that which above all oc. WI wil! 
caſions aſtoniſhment in the deſign of Raphael WI tha 
is, that the character, of the perſon painted, WW oug 
correſponds ſo with the om he repreſents, add 
that effectix ely it appears as if one ſaw 2 pal: 
man, who, not by chance, but by natural in I 
clination did that in Which Raphael ropreſent is e 
ed him, and this one docs not only obſerve Wl lede 
the countenance, from which one is uſed to are 
know the mind of man, but alſo in the form of W poi 
all the body, and its parts. con 

In a figure, whoſe back one ſecs, he: repre: the 1 
ſented a man robuſt and rough, as are often WW turn 
idiots, and he gave him a proportionabl the 
action witliout expreſsing the particular inten WW Rap 
tion, To the contrary, in the two afore · WM long 
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faid, he expreſſed the mind in the faces, as 
a proportion more elegant than in the bodies. 
One obſerves, eſpecially in the Chriſt, the moſt - 
beautiful countenance, with expreſsion the moſt 
lively, without altering in the leaſt part the re- 
gularity or nobleneſs of its phyſiognomy. Al- 
ſo all the principal parts of the bones and muſ- 
cles are marked there, but do not injure the 
greatneſs of the principal forms. This charac- 
ter one obſerves alſo in the neck, and hand 
on which he leans; and though this action of 
leaning preſſes the fleſh in a manner which al- 
moſt hides the bones, and the joints, that, ne- 
vertheleſs, gives ſuch contour to the thumb, 
and to the other fingers, and ſo correſponds to 
the character of the head, as if it were execu- 
ted by the moſt able Grecian artiſts, who had 
wiſhed to make a figure of a character between 
that of Jove and Apollo; which effectively 
ought to be that which correſponds with Chriſt, 
adding only the accidental expreſsion of the 
paſsions in which he is repreſented. 

I will not be diffuſe in ſaying, how excellent 
is every little ſtroke of the pencil in the know- 
ledge of foreſhortening, and the outlines, which 
are hid one within the other, according to the 
point of view, ſo that it appears to him who 
conſiders well that work, that in many places 
the fight can penetrate within the ſurface. The 
turns of all the parts of the head according to 
the action and point- of view, is executed as 
Raphael was accuſtomed. But it would be too 
long to ſpeak of every little obſervation, and 
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every merit that one meets with inthat excellent 
man; and in general one ought to be perſuad- 
ed, that whenever in his works one finds any 
part executed with leſs excellence, one ſhould 
attribute it to ſome of his diſciples, and that 
he could not do more than retouch them on 
account of the many commiſsions which he 
had in his beſt time, and in conſequence, one 
ouglit not to conſider theſe parts as his. 

After having ſeen and examined the moſt 
precious painting (for what regards the moſt no- 
ble part of the art) that is preſerved in the 

Royal Palace, and Which contains in a' moſt 
ſublime degree, the firſt conſiderations of paint- 
ing, we ſhall procecd to ſce paintings in a ſtyle 


more eaſy, in which 1s abreviated all difficul- 


ty. I ſhall ſpcak of them, Oy only in 
encral. 

The firſt works which offer are of Lanfranco, 
among which the funcral of an Emperor, with 
a combat of Gladiators is excellent. That 
work contains in itſelf only one appearance 
ob things moſt excellent in the art. In the 
deſign, there is ſomething of that general idea 
of the conſtruction of the human body in 
which conſiſts the beauty of the ancients. It 
has part of the expreſsion of Raphael, as alſo of 
the maſs and eaſy clare obſcure of Correggio: 
this however is not executed entirely, but only 
indicated. There is a combat of boats, a ſacri- 
ſice, and other paintings of that author which 
are alſo beautiful. 

There are here very many other paintings 
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of various ſchools, but do not arrive to thatexcel- 
lence which is before mentioned. One meets with 
ſome of Pouſsin, and among theſe” a Bachunal 
ſufficiently beautiful, whoſe figures are a little 
leſs than a foot in height. This is a work well 
finiſhed, of very good deſign and colouring, 
with ſome: very 2 women and children, 
who are dancing. The country which forms 
the field of the painting is as beautiful as one 
could with. This painting, deſtined for the co- 
ver of a harpſichord, was afterwards enlarged 
by the ſame Pouſsin, or by . his brother- 
in-law. 

It would be a deſirable thing that many 
young painters would ſtudy with application 
theſe: beautiful examples of the arts which I 
have heretofore deſcribed, not only in copying 
them, but in imitating them; two things. very 
different, becauſe all thoſe who copy a-work of 


INC0, | 
with painting, are not by that made able to produce , 
That ſimilar things, if they do not apply themſelves, ' 
ance and purpoſe to follow the reaſons of the author 


of the original. This is the only means of 
drawing profit from the ſtudy of the things of 
others. Therefore, in all paintings, one finds 
two eſſential parts: one comprehends the rea- 


ſo of WI fons of things, which we may call the traces 
ggio: left by the underſtanding of the artiſt; the 
only other is the ſtyle of the work; that is, the ha- 

bit of the execution of the author. Generally, 


thoſe who copy and pretend to ſtudy the works 
of great men, apply the principal care to im- 
tate that appearance which I have called co 
VOL. Il, * ke 
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and from whence it ariſes, that the original be- 
ing taken away, and ſee themſelves in a neceſgity 
to compoſe. a work in which occur other thang 
and (circumſtances different from that whie 
they have copied, they find themſelves without 
a guide. But he who effectively ſtudys and oh. 


ſerves the productions of great men with the - 
true deſire of imitating them, makes himſelf w 
capable of producing works which reſemble fo 
them, becauſe he conſiders the reafons with Which re 
they are done; and in that manner, comprehend- ye 
ding them, can adapt them to all things where pl 
they are ſuitable, and thus it makes him an m. 
imitator without being a plagiariſt. | te 
From what I have ſaid, I conclude that the to 
beginners of painting ought to apply themſelves thi 
to ſtudy. well the works of great men, not how- de 
ever only to imitate them blindly, but to the 
end of finding out which are the partsof nature cu 
they have choſen to imitate, penſuading them- WC 
ſelvesthat nothing is good in their works if it be not C0! 
conformable to nature. After having acquired ani 


a certain practice in copying the ſaid works, they 
ought to ſtudy the ſame in nature, and to ob- 
ſerve what parts moſt reſemble the choice of the 
maſters whoſe , works the ſtudy. to copy. In 
that manner one will be enabled to follow what 
ſoever natural inclination one may have, and 
even although one does not arrive to equal the 
. maſters one propoſes to imitate, following na- 
ture, one | ſhall not fail of acquiring ſufhcient 
merit and honor in the art; becauſe nature is fo 


abundant and various in her productions that the 
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offers to all talents parts proportioned to their ca- 
pacity; and it is fufficient to imitate them with 
the reaſons I rave endeavoured to explain as well 


as I am able, and as my little practice of writing 


and the quality of this little work, will permit me, 


which finally is only a letter written with 


will, and with little leiſure to reduce it to the beſt 


form, which unites with my confined abilities to 
render it more imperfect. From whence I intreat 


you to exculpate me with the public, and to ſup- 


ply with ſome explanations the obſcurity of my 


mode of expreſsing myſelf; becauſe to give grea- 


ter clearneſs to my ideas I ſhould have occaſion 
to extend them, and to write a book of precepts; a 
thing which on no account I would dare to un- 
dertake. 

I humbly offer you this little which my oc- 
cupations have permitted me, and in that which 


would be more uſeful than words and writings, / 


command him who owes you every, eſteem 
and is, deſirous to ſerve you. 


ARANJUEZ. 4th March 1776. 
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T* reſult of our converſations reſpecting 
the art of deſigning, is the requeſt that you 
makeme of writing myopinion upon its riſe pro- 


greſs, and decay. Very voluntarily would I do 


it, by diſcovering to you all that which by long 


experience and reflection I have learnt, if I gowld © 
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believe it of any utility to others; but I am re- 


ſtrained by two obſtacles; the firſt is the diffi, 


dence I feel in finding I am unable to explain 
myſelf with that propriety neceſſary; the other 
is the impoſsibility of communicating to other 
a clear idea of theſe things without beginning 
by the moſt trivial precepts and elevating one 
ſelf gradually to the moſt ſublime ; which would 
employ me in a ery great work, ſuperior to my 
phyſical or mental powers. Yet, nevertheleſs, 
the will I have to oblige you, makes me ſet aſide 
every obſtacle in order to write ſomething, and 


ſhow you my ready obedience. I pray You 
however, to receive this letter as a proof of our 
friendſhip, and not as a treatiſe worthy: to be 


given to the public. | 

The major part of human inventions are pro- 
duced from neceſsity, except however what we 
call the fine arts, which are derived from the 
inclination a man has for imitation. The ma- 
terials which are employed in these, exiſt in na- 
ture itſelf; and ſince ſhe contains things which 
in ſome manner reſemble one another, I believe 
that ſuch reſemblances have exited in men the 


deſire of ſupplying and adding the parts which 


are deficient, or defective, to make them more 


alike; and by theſe means of compariſon, they | 


muſt have known how to find many things, 
which then they executed by the artiſiee dt 
imitation. 

To comprehend that which 1 have I preſently 
to ſay, it is neceflary that I ſhould er what 


I mean by IDEA. By idea therefore I underſtand 
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that impreſsion which things leave in our brain, 
in the meantime the ſame impreſsion can re- 
turn to the memory to repreſent the ſame pre- 
ciſion. Theſe ideas are more or leſs clear and 
diſtinct according to the greater or leſſer inten- 
ſity with which our underſtanding receives them, 
and according to. its capacity of diſtinguiſhing 
and determining the moſt effential parts of 
things. Few are the inventions which owe 
not their beginning to chance; that 1s, to that 
combination which we give this name, becauſe 
we are ignorant of its cauſe. The arts of de- 
ſign have apparently their origin, as I have faid, 
from the inclination and defire of imitating 
things; from whence aroſethe PLAsTICA; it being 
very natural that men firſt conceived the 
idea of imitating human figures, or of animals, 
with earth moulded together with the hands, 
and that then by chance, or by reflection, they 
baked them by the fire, to make them more 
hard and durable. 2338 

Hiſtory ſhows not, with preciſion, the progreſ- 
ſion of this art; but it is very natural that it was 
thus, becauſe we know that evenafter the perfec- 
tion of the arts, there have ſtill been people who 
uſed ſtatues of baked earth; and being beſides 
of the moſt remote antiquity the art of building 
with bricks, and giving them a certain form, and 
of baking them, it is very likely that in the 
lame time came to men the idea of forming and 
baking figures of the ſame material. Some au- 
thors pretend that the Terafins or houſhold Gods 
of Laban, ſtolen by Racheles, were Images of 
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baked earth: but I do not wiſh to amuſe my- 
ſelf in examining theſe facts of ſo great antiqui- 
ty, in the knowledge of which, writers are ſo 
divided, and confuſed; and this muſt neceſſarily 
have happened from having all pretended to make 
the hiſtory of the arts exact, with the preoccu- 

ation of their having been invented in oneonly 
place, and by one only nation; which does not 
appear true, becauſe man being the ſame. in all 


and caprices, of courſe in all times and coun- 
tries he had thought, and ſtill thinks, in the 


ſame manner, and ,had invented the ſame 
things. a „ = 
Before I proceed I ſhall explain the word Axr. . 5 


I believe it is nothing more than the manner of 
producing any work with determinate means, 
and with a determinate end. The end of the 
Fine Arts is to delight by way of imitation, and 
the means are to order the imitative things ina 
manner that inthe imitation they may have more 
order and clearneſs than the things themſelves; 
which produces beauty,- and therefore the arts 
which have this object are called the Fins 
"ARrTs. Beauty in particular, is no more than 
a ſtyle of being in things, which by moſt ſim- 
ple means gives us a clear idea of their good 
and eſſential qualities. Many are of an opini- 
on that among the fine arts ſculpture is; the 
molt ancient, becauſe it is that which'moſt ſim- 
ply imitates the figure of things. It was inven- 
ted at different times and places, but it appears 
they began to introduce it by way of worſhip, 


places, and having the ſame neceſsities, paſsions, 
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which is called IpoLATRY. It might be alſo that 
it had a beginning ſtill more innocent, ſuch asfeek- 
ing by means of images to conſerve the memo- 
ry of perſons beloved, or of talents, or merit 
ſuperior to others, or perhaps to ſignify ſome 
quality of nature, by means of figures, in order 
to inſtruct the ignorant, as we know they, 
practiſed in Egypt. That nation could not per- 
fect theſe arts, although they practiſed them there 
for many ages, becauſe their religious worſhip 
oppoſed it, as it did not permit the artiſts to 
depart from the eſtabliſhed form of their Idols, 


and becauſe the claſs of Citizens who em- 


ployed them were yet held as vulgar. To theſe 
reaſons they united others to impede the progreſs 
of the arts, and the principal one was, that the 
Egyptians, as well as the Caldeians, Arabs, and 
others who executed ſome figures, were too 
ignorant and unpoliſhed to be able to produce 
things which were not very vulgar. It is natu- 
tal to man to have a propenſity and attachment 
for material things which fall under the ſenſes; 
and for that reaſon other nations who came af- 
terwards, although they were in times more 
enlightened, followed the firſt inventors, nor did 
they ever entirely depart from their low ſtyle. 
The ſame has happened at the revival of the 
arts in Europe, as I ſhall ſay in its place. 

When the arts of Deſign were introduced in- 
to ſome parts of Greece, and in others were in- 
vented, they preſently took the beſt form, as 
well becauſe theſe people had the beſt inſtruc- 
tion, as becauſe they were of the greateſt 
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beauty. The firſt is proved by not having 


been before Homer flourithed in Greece, any 
ſculptor or painter of reputation; and the ſecond 
is atteſted by all Hiſtorians, and proved by experi- 
ence. The works of that divine Poet ſhow that 
in his time the arts were not much advanced, 
becauſe the idea which he gives of them is very 
poor, and he ſays nothing that can be compa- 
rable to the poſterior works of the Greeks. He 
never mentions any ſtatue of marble; and when 
he ſpeaks of any productions of the arts, he adds 
always the richneſs and the ornaments; from 
whence I infer, that the idea which he had of 
their works, was that which he had taken from 
the Phenicians, who, by means of Commerce, 
diſſeminated them through the maritime coun» 
tries. : 

When finally the Grecians began to cultivate 
deſign, they were already, in ſome Degree, a po- 
lite nation; for that reaſon they did not practice, 


like the Grecians and the other people afore- 


laid, vulgarly following one an other, the De- 
ſciple copying the maſter; but with philoſo- 
phical reaſons, they ſought the parts moſt noble, 
and the things moſt worthy to be imitated, 
and always adding one idea to another, they 
arrived to the higheſt degree of perfection, 
One ought not to believe that the Grecians 
omitted the minutice of the art on account of 
being 1gnorant of it; becauſe we know that 
Dedalus, one of the moſt ancient ſculptors in 
wood, was held as ſingular in the expreſsion of 
the veins of the body, and in the fineneſs oi 
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the work; but this method, originating from 
the mere imitation of nature, was ſoon abandons 
ed by the Grecians, who conſidered that that 
which was of importance to give an idea of 
the human figure was the conſtruction and 
form of the body, by the greateſt and moſt eſ- 
ſential parts. They ſaw that in compoſing a 
man entire, or a buſt, or parts which have ar- 
ticulation, their actions, and movements depend 
on diſtending the members from the body, 
or in contracting them; from whence they in- 
ferred, that the agility and eaſe of the mo- 
tions, depend principally that the members be 
not heavy, but of ſuch a proportion as to be able 
to be moved by the muſcles moſt near. The fight 
of, and the experience which they acquired 
by GYMNASTICKs, made them diſcover that 
perſons of a ſpacious thorax were moſt pro 

tor exerciſe and fatigue; and according to theſe 
reflections they formed their figures with the 
moſt ſimple contours, giving only the clear 
and neceſſary idea of each member and part of 
the body, without letting the minutice appear, - 
marking, however, with clearneſs, and determi- 
nately all the eſſential parts, and alſo with the 
moſt diſtinction thoſe which were real; but 
without exceeding the limits of poſsibility. 

In this mode they invented and eſtabliſhed 
the way to a beautiful ſtyle, comprehending in 
their works the ſtructure of man, and his me- 
chanism, better than that which is in nature 
it{elf.. Proceeding thus, they added always the 
greateſt energy in their works, and dividing 
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always more the general parts, they found the 
race and ſweetneſs of the art. 

Perfection of beauty aroſe to the higheſt poi 
by the hand of Phidia, in the time of Perecles, 
and the other parts, even to the Grace of the 
Arts, encreaſed even to the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, in which Praxiteles, and Policle- 
tus, elevated ſculpture to the higheſt degree of 
perfection. But, ſince all human thoughts and 
actions always tend to progreſsion, when the 
artiſts who ſucceded them wiſhed to join any 
thing to the perfection of their matters, they 
tormed no other expedient except adding the. 
ſuperfluousto the eſſential; but the human under. 
ſtanding being limitted, they could not com- 
bine the one with the other, and as much as 
they introdueed of the uſctul, they loſt in the 
neceſlary parts, and wanting thus the moſt im- 
portant, the Art went backward in its perfection. 
Notwithſtanding this natural courſe of things, 
the art ſuſtained itſelf tor a long time in Greece, 
and eſpecially in Athens, becauſe philoſophy, fo 
natural to that nation, preſerved it from falling 
into trifling things, by leaving the greateſt and 
important, which happened to thoſe people who 
ſuſſered themſelves to be deceived and led away 
by the pure delight of the fight, and by that 
capriciouſneſs which we call Mops, and which 
has generally no other merit than that of not 
having exiſted in the preceding day. 

Finally, it cauſed great peril to the arts when 
the Romans conquered Greece, but by good for- 
tunc, the conquerors were not ſuch bab 
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as to remain inſenſible of the high magniſicence 


and beauty of the Grecian works: ſo that, if by 
the force of their arms, with a government en- 


tirely military, and with the auſterity and al- 
moſt fierceneſs of their cuſtoms they arrived to 


ſubject the Grecians, theſe, to the contrary, 
with the amenity of their genius, with the ſoft- 
neſs of their manners, and with the beauty of 
their works, ſubjected, as one may, the Ro- 
mans; who, as ſoon as they knew Greece, con- 
tefled themſelves barbarians, and conveyed their 
arts and artiſts to Italy, and employed them- 
ſelves to cultivate the inventions of their cap- 
tives. : 
We will now conſider that which the ſame 
thing produces in different nations according to 


their principles and cuſtoms. The Romans, 


who were Soldiers and Orators, but not Philo- 
ſophers, ſcarce began to abandon their ruſticity 
and harſh manner before they tell into the 
relaxation of exceſsive luxury, and confuſed 
the idea of the beautiful with that ot the rich, per- 


* 


ſuading themſelves, as alſo now many actually do, 


that all that which pleaſes is beautiful; and 
on this maxim they made themſelves arbiters 
of judging of every thing without ſcience, and 
without a knowledge of the eflence of things. 
The Romans had few artiſts, in proportion to 
the Grecians, and generally availed of theſe, but 
they did great injury to the arts by employ- 
ing of ſlaves, and by the ignorance with which 
they judged of their works. Greece, in ſpight 
of its abaſement, revived to a ſmall atom 
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of liberty and felicity ; and when finally the arts 
were forced to yield to the courſe and viciſsitu- 
des of human things, they were not loſt er 
ruined intirely, until the invasion and oppreſ- 
ſion of that barbarious and ferocious nation 
which even now domineer, and tyranniſe over 
them. ' 

The tranſlation of the Roman Empire to Con- 
ſtantinople, contributed very much to the decay 
of the arts in Italy, and in Greece; the hft 
finding itſelf ſtripped of its beſt works, and of 
its beſt Artisſts and deſpoiled ob its beſt ornaments 
to adorn the new Rome; and in Italy becauſe 
they were left expoſed to the invaſions and con- 
queſts of Barbarians. Alſoconcurred much to the 
ruin of the arts, the neceſsity in which were found 
at that time the heads of Chriſtianiſm, to ex- 
tirpate Idolatry, and to deſtroy Idok, in 
which indiſtinctly were comprehended all the 
moſt beautiful ſtatues, condemning, and abo- 
liſhing the Idols and thoſe who made them; 
and that with ſo much fury, that it is wonder- 
ful there are remaining ſo many beautiful works 
of venerable antiquity. | 
Ihen, when they formed anew the weſtern 
Empire, Idolatry was already extirpated, and 
Chriſtianiſm eſtabliſhed in its very vaſt provin- 
ces; from whence they thought of the arts, but 
with little ſucceſs, becauſe ignorance had oc- 
cupied all the world, and this Empire being 
among nations barbarous and ferocious, ſeperated 
from the commerce of countries ol a climate 
ſoft and benign, and of cuſtoms mild, where 
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in other times the arts and ſciences were fAlourith. 
ing, they did nothing excellent; and the ſeulptors 
eſpecially, dedicated themſelves to imitate men 
in thoſe kidiculous dreſſes which hide, but 


not adorn the figures. Such are all the mond- 
ments which are called Gothic, under wh 
name are to be underſtood all the German an 
neighbouring nations. re 
In this unhappy Mate the arts remained fot 
many ages without ever improving, until they 
began to revive in Ttaly; and particulatly in the 
Republic of Florence, The firſt ſtep wis to 
collect medals arid ſtones engraved by the 
ancients, and with that imitation they began to 


emerge froth German barBarity. GHiberto was 


the firſt who attempted to imitate the ſaid 
antiquity; but as he nevet ſaw the grand ſtatues 
of the Ancients, he remained famous only in triffes: 
To Him fucteeded Donatello; and Toon after Mi- 


chael HT, 5 Buonarroti profiting by the ſtatues 


gathered from de Medici, opened his eyes, atid be 
ſaw that the antiencs had poſſeſſed a certain art 
in the imitation f truth, with which they 
made the imitation more intelligible and beay- 
tiful than the original itſelf, That great ar- 
tiſt ſought the origin of beauty, and believed 
to have found it by means of Anatomy, upon 
which he fixed his greateſt ſtudy, and arrived 
to ſuch excellence that he immortalized him- 
ſelf by that new track,” although he did hot 
find in it that which he fought, 88 
beauty, becauſe it is not to be fdind in a Tote 
part, but in the whole, and in the union of ana- 
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tomy, proportion, and other circumlianges which 
compete beautiful things. 
e 


other Sculptors of the Florepting ſchool 


imitated Michael Angelo in the appearance of 
the anatomical ſtyle, but without arriving to the 
knowledge of their maſter and; in that John By- 
logna, Mont Orſoli, and others became much in- 


ferior, even until ſculpture decayed, with the 


fate of the Republic, and its Government paſsed 
to reeſtabliſh itſelf in Rome. Here Algardi be- 
gan to introduce in ſculpture the ſtyle which 
the painters of his time already followed; that 
is, he pretended to uſe in his art the ſame i im - 
tation of painting, ſearching the effects of clare 
obſcure to augment certain parts by the ſight: 
In ſhort, he exceeded the limit of pe end of 
ſculpture, which is, toimitate the form of truth, 


and not the appearance, which 1s the office of. 


painting: in this, manner he introduced an af- 
fected ſtyle. 

To Algardi ſucceeded Lorenzo Bein who 
began where the other had finiſhed, and having 
dedicated himſelf entirely to puzzle the oye 


made certain ſtatues and groups with inventions 


the moſt bold and fanciful, and in a certain mans 

ner PLEASING, as we ſee b many. of them 
at Rome, in which he always p crificed, correct- 
neſs to er, and made all tlie fan al- 
tered. 

The ſcul ptors 96 have come ative; Yank 
ſhewn themſelves undecided in the imitation 
of Algardi, and Bernini; and if they have avail 
ed of truth, it has been to find the forms, and 
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to ſubject them to the manner of the afore- 
ſaid maſters. The Fleming, who did children 
ſo charmingly, attempted to imitate antiquity 
in the figure of ſaint Suſan, and ſucceeded in 
imitating the appearance; but not the eſſential 
maxims. unn 
Rusconi has been the laſt of ſculptots worthy 
of being cited. His works are more pleaſing 
than perfect, becauſe in place of good reaſon- 


ing of the art, his beauty conſiſts only in the 


obſervance of certain practical rules, which, in 
place of doing honour to the art, debaſe it. * 
By what I have until now explained of ſculp- 
ture, one might infer that it was exalted by 
means of Philoſophy, and that neglecting or for- 
cing' eſſential reaſons, it ſo decayed that it 
has no appearance of imitation of the works ofthe 
ancients; and laſtly, having abandoned its phi- 
loſophical ſpirit; (the true end and object of the 
its) it precipitated into the deſpicable ſtate 
in which it now is. Perhaps ſome will ſay that 
it has flouriſhed and till flouriſhes in France, 
but you my dear friend have ſeen the works of 
thoſe profeſſors, and have eaſily diſcovered that 
it is not ſo. The ſame ſpirit which reigns 
among painters, perſecuted the ſculptors, that is, 
the abuſe of excellence by entering too much 
As I have been able to obſerve in hiſtories 
which treat of the arts that painting had been 
invented much later than ſculpture, I have my 
doubts if the nations who cultivated ſculpture 
before the Greeks had ever known painting. It 
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is not mentioned in the ſacred wrikings, or. in 

ancient hiſtory, « or even by the CET. 

whence I conclude, that all thoſe nations, were 

ignorant of it before it 112 learnt WA the 45 

and ſince the origin of the arts confi 

imitation of true things, I believe that 4 

time they only made things carved, 

lours reſembling nature, and perhaps that, A 

came from the colours which the fame 

terials had, and particularly baked earths 10 

reſembles the phy of the -ſkin. 

lates various hiſtories, of the "ane, 0 = 

ting, but he himſelf judg tl hoſe. hiſtories ngtjto 

be very exa 1 7 ſuppo poex it Ae v 

ancient, cit es ſome * ne in Ital Þ 

the Grecians, which in his Re ere {till pre 

ſerved freſh in Lanuvi «lie. they were 

done a little after the de ruction of Troy. Fig 

time in which that author ſays Bular 

riſhed, is very ancient, and he ple bo 

that lived thoſe who did the bi ON 

that 1s, of one only colour. This 

ny gives occaſion to make ſome refled an 5 

reaſon of the Mo voc which have been. 

found in Herculanen , and are in the ce 

of Portici, which, wich a mind ſo great, and) with 

ſo much good. taſte his Catholic Majeſt | 

and if he had contiuued with the fame ar ur 
and ove for the Wh, he would have oy 


people 
Re. 8 or to "Ih better 95 done 


of only one colour, a dark red, upon a table 
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of white marble, have. but an indifferent degree 

of excellence in reſpect to the profiles,' . in 
all the reſt of the ſtyle they appear as works 
done in the infancy. of the art, as well in the 
taſte which reigns in the cloathed parte, as in the 
extremities of the hands and feet. This opi- 
nion of mine upon the antiquity of theſe pain» 
tings, has not been approvedby ſome learned per- 
ſons who have written in the Greek language, 
ſaying that the letters in which the names of the 
perſons repreſented are written, are of times very 
poſterior. To thoſe one might reply, that the au- 
thor being an Athenian, that nation was able to | 
ſurpaſs, the other in the ſtyle of writing; - But be- ö 
ſides that this explanation does not ſatisfy me, 1 | 
find other ditkcultics 1 in the colours with which | 
the ſaid tings are done, being, not of red-earth, ' 

but of cinnabar which the-ancients called Mixi- 
UM or carming, and we are certain that this colour | 
was not known until even after: Apelles. In fine 

it theſe paintings are not an impoſition; that. is, 

that 9 in that time they wiſhed to make 

them paſs, more angient. than what they really- 

were, it would; be heteſſary to ſay that 
flouriſhed in Athens very late, or that the ignorant 
were not aſhamed to put their names to their 


works, or that they were of ſome rich Amateur 
who was not obliged to know better; or finally, 
that they ſerved for nothang but the erudition 
of the hiſters of painting. 

Returning to our — I fay, that not 
finding any thing of certainty in authors near 
ug commencement of painting, we ought to be- 
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f lieve that it began by ſimple contours, aling che 
5 half with one colour only which moſt reſembled 
j | the object they wiſhed to repreſent. Some 
5 paintings of Herculaneum, made in imitation of 


1 Egyptian things, confirm my opinion. I do 
3 not ſay that theſe are of that time, but I believe 
them done in imitation of that taſte, to male 
them paſs for things truly Egyptian. In the 
ſame manner, or with little difference, has 
dern painting begun, as I 'ſhall ' preſently de. 
ſcribe} and thus the Chineſe began, and we ſee 
they have prooeeded but little further. 
It is likely that this ſtate of infancy in Gre. 
cian Painting ( (if ever it were ſo) remained but 
little time | Pliny; who compiled all the 8. 
thors WhO. wrote "before him, although he does 
not treat of colours, except by caſualty, yet he 
gives an idea of what muſt have been the colods' 
iſts anterior to the MonocroMtsTS; and fine. 
he ſpoke, as I ſuppoſe, principally of Greciatis/ 
one might prudently conijecture, that that Wo 
tion ſoon abandoned this ſtyle, and that they bet 
gan to ule a little of clare 6bſeure and to 
Moxoc nor, and by little and little proceeded 
to join the variety of colours, and gradually, with 
the ſame philoſophical ſpirit which diſtinguiſned 
tliem in Sculpture, they conducted Paint enen 
to the higheſt degree of perfection. 
Polignotus, who flouriſhed towards the tms * 
Phidia, was the firſt who perfectly ex | 
cuſtoms, and by that merited ſo much app in 
this florid time of Greece. Parraſius was of a very 
fertile genius, and poſſeſſed all the parts of pa 
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ting, as well as Zeuxis and others of that time, Pro- 


togenes was eyen mote able and finiſhed” than 


the Great, in which time i e that nature 


FE 


from his works. From this may be deduced 


that the art then arrived to its higheſt degree; d 


but ſince the ſame could not advance further, or 
maintain itſelf in the ſame ſtate, they began to 
augment their works in quality and ſize, divi- 
ding them in various claſſes, as for inſtance in 
low ſubjects, br buffooneries, and in a variety of 


extravagant things, ſuch as CARICATUREs, and 
other ridiculous ſpecies Which painting ſuffered 


under the ſame misfortune of ſculpture, until 
Roman luxury degraded it of that nobility with 
which it had been treated in Greece, hy ha- 
ving all their Houſes painted by miſerable Gre: 
clans, or ſlaves, incapable of thinking, much 
more of imitating the works of the happy times 
of-Greece, when the people of a city, or of a 


i 


the age of Alexander 
produce and excite the 
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tions to paint them, which they dreſſed 
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province entire gave the reward for a paintifly; 
To the cbntrary, in Rome, evety opulent oy: 
painted only the moſt deſpicable walls of his eth- 
fice, and thought it woul debaſe noble habits 


marble and bronze, where the expenice did mote 


Honour than the taſte. In the city of Hercu- 


laneum, Stabea, and Pompela, hap 5 diſcover- 
ed by his Catholic Maj fly, one 5 the moſt 
wretched houſes Painted, Vi even the Taverns 
and Inns; and If one ſees ſore paintings in the 
Temples, Theatres, and public Edifices, ' 
the poverty of the countfy is Known by 


few marbles found there, in the mean time 7 Shit 


in Rome they abounded with much profuſion. 
Now we will conſider my friend, what his 
been the excellence of Grecian, painters of 
the beſt time, and how much the works of 
theſe claſsical artiſts ought to be conſidered” as 
ſurpriſing, whilſt we 1555 ſo much thoſt of 
Herculaheum. We know fot Certain that'the 
ancients poſſeſſed deſign in the higheſt dlegnes, 
becaufe we ſee in their - ran and in thoſe 
tings of Herculaneum, that although Deſigu b 66 
es; part oor remarkable, y 17 one finds my 1 
of the higheſt taſte, and of a great facility o 
walten the juſt limits of the contoltrs; 170 
is, that they may not be overcharged, hittfh, ot 
98 all, it is wonderful to ſet their preat 
knowledge 'of hare obſcure, Atid bf tlie 12· 
ture of 5 Which, being a body of focht - 
ſity, commbtiltates, and reflects the light to 
the parts which do not receive the rays direct. 
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As I hade obſervedy — nv the iworſt of . 
theſe paintings: that part -underſtood, 
— — with negligence it has ſtu- 
piſied mei to think, and to figure tormyfelf; how 
they could have been the-works of the moſt fa- 
mous painters contem with the ſculptors 
of an Apollo of Belvedere of a Gladiator, bf a 
Venus of; Medicis, ànd other ſimilar Works, 
which arerof — the frſtrrank' of anti- 
guty:!} noqt ronment? yaibiroot ,ot1ob 
Although the bloutzutß of kee paintings [is 
not veryr:excellent,”weare not byi that ta douht 
that the aneients poſſeſſed it in great 72 
when we know that they made diſtinction be- 


one was nouriſhed with roſes, and the other with 
fleth. They knew perſpecti te, as one may find 
by che aforeſaid paintings of Herculaneum; and 
it we do not underſtand: it, I KnᷣOο⁹ũ not what 
Parraſius would 'with to ay, hem he inſiſted 
that no one could be a without 
geometry. That which «the ancients did 
poſſeſs as well as the moderns is, müchi- 
nery ition, becauſe their principal ſtu- 
dy was the perfection and quality of thingy, 
and not the quantity of reg One — 9 a 
lieve that their ſtyle of compoſing pain | 
was little different from the ſtyle! of Peerelicr 
according as one ſees in the fame:puintings of 
Herculaneum, in which the contrafts, the grace 
of the figures, the beautiful partitions, and the 


expreſsions are excellent. One knows even 


chat they were done with W frank» 
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— ulated with good freſeo. In hort if 
one compares theſe paintings with all the works 
of the moderns, and if one conſiders that they 
were dome in à place of ſuch little'conſeguence, - 
one may know muth:the paintings of the 
ancients were | ſuperior to our... 

1 bave made this little digreſsion, to /remove 
the doubt which mamy have entertained;;that 
the ancients were better than the mo- 
derns, founding their ſentiments upon the ne 
diocrity of the paintings of /Herculaneum;/and 
of others, 'which are conſerved at Rome, with 
out reſlecting upon the unhappy ſtate to which 
the Romans reduced painting. Painting had 
finally the ſame fate as ſculpture, and the pro: 
feſſors of both, falling into extreme ignorance 
and diſregard, -and contributing alſo to, the abo-. 
lition of idolatry, one may ſay, that it was ab 
moſt entirely forgotten, abt leaſt reduced to 
miſerable ſtate, which we ſee by ſome holy 
images, and barbarous mofaics, which "a 
ſerved in fome ancient churches. 7 1) 11116 

For many ages it remained in this Ae 
ſtate; and the fingularity is, that the ſame 
cauſe of its ruin, was the cable of ts revival, 
that is, the worſhip of the chriſtian religion. 
The great commerce of Italy with Greece, an 
other parts of the world, introduced opulence; 
and the Italians wiſhing to build churches, and 
to "adorn. them with images, employed theſe 
miſerable , and: Grecian artiſts. of mo- 
ſaics, to perform that little which they knew, 


and on * ſome mm 
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nians, Tuſcans, and Romans, worked wier the 


d i 

Thus they 

painting until the Tuſcans raiſed it firſt. from 

barbariſm by means of Giotto « and hisſchool, .. 
Theſe Taſcans continued for ſome time in the, 

ſtyle of the laſt Grecians in drapery and in he 


\ 


partition of the figures, becauſe. finding them» - 


ſelves far from the Germans, and nearer Ro- 
man antiquity, A and having alſo the 
nity of ſeeing the ancient medals, they 


alſo theſe king. After that firſt ſchool, came 


others, which atlvanced.a little more, as the 
Maſolini, and the Mafaccis, which in the air 
they gave to their dreſs, reſemble the taſte of 


an age. The unhappy ſtyle which they, then in- 
od ret alſo the —ů ag 
which was, b. y placing contemporary 


the paintings of Ancient History, with ro 


dreſſes they then uſed in Florence; which in- 
jured very much their good taſte..  Neverthe- 
leſs, they continued to advanoe in the art, 
copying truth, and by the ſtud 

by which means, Ghirlandajo 
of a good. diſpoſition, and of the exactneſe of 
deſign. Leonardo. da Vinci applied himſelf to 
clare 'obſeure, and' to the princ 


Fi 


2 . 


Raphael,” although he was anterior by almoſt = 


—— 
* es rin —_ 


incipal parts of 
painting. At the ſame time. it advanced itſelf 
in the Venitian States, and in Lombardy, by 
means of Bellini, Mantegna, Bianchi, and 
others; but by the way which all thoſe fol- 
lowed, the ples fuceveding in tlie main | 
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of their maſters, it was e that the: 
arts could advance with ardour, or ende, 
perfection of Leonardo da Vinci, and Peter Y 
rugino, the firſt, having already principals" 
- grandeur, and the I are a cer grace" and ö 
ea fimplicity. * 1 Nn | 
In that ſtate of thing # recebved) a ray of 
the fame light which il it rec it in ancient | 
Greece, when Michael Angelo, who with his 
great talent, had already furpaſſed Ghirlandajs, 
ſaw the works of ancient Greece in the colleb« 
tion of the magnificent Lorenzo de' Medie, 
He attempted to imitate them in ſculptures ant 
animated by emulation towards Leonard by de 
works which between both they had made 
5 the hall of the old Palace at Plorenee, he Sten 
ne aſpect to painting e 
Conſider my friend, hoty many were the 
portunities to revive their talents, when tho: 
vernment gave them a noble ambition, and ein- 
ployed them in great works. What ſubſime ge- 
nius's are unknown, from not being diſeovee 
in time! But in that age, in which the grester 


U 


felicity of the Florentine Republic was confined W 
the loſs of its liberty, and the great temporal T 
Roman power, with the princes oof” its — 


all the powers of Europe found themſelves 
fermentation, and the ideas even of the loweſt 
perſons were great. In that time therefore, lo 


't — $6: hat the greateſt talents Were Em- id 
in. moſt extenſive Worksge which + 
l 


— much to improve the arts: Miehtel 
Angelo was choſen to make a ſtatue in _ 
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of twenty two palms and an half, the ee 
Coloſſos ee os has ROC] > 
took. Mo | 
Pope Julius the W Wee ap deer 
a magnificent Mauſoleum, for which he called 
Michael Angelo to Rome, and in the — | 
time that he was conſidering where to 1 
pel . 


it, he made him paint the ceiling of the 
of Sixtus the fourth. This great ——— 
field, and proportioned to the talents of that 4 
artiſt, ee thirty years only, knew +. — 
how to enoreaſe thy wy of bis genius inſttad-of v5 
difsipating atv: {0956} nr 1 Bay <8 
Effectively in that Chapel, painted at differ« 
ent times, although conſecutively, one ſees that 
he improved his ſtyle, and without an oo. 
caſion like this he would never have arrived to 
that degree which he did; becauſe he there dii- 1 
covered greatneſs in the whole, exactneſs in 
the contours, knowledge 1 in the form, ten 
lief, and ſufficient variety; of which tad 
not then- a juſt idea. % % il Nam oft 
In the time of the ſame Pontificate. Raphael 
was called to Rome to paint the Vatican Hall. 
This ſublime genius began the undertaking of 
theſe ſpacious walls, and before he fiſhed the 
firſt painting he.enlarged his ſlyle, 

He began the | ſecond; which was. that of Phi- 
loſophy, called the School of Athens, with the 
ideas and maxims winch he had terminated the 
firſt, and he carried ſubſtantially to the 
higheſt degree in which it has been ſeen ſince 

the time of the Greeks,” All thoſe * — 


[ 


E e 


Michael 


Y 
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could! "VE added te the arts after Michae! Angela 
one ſinds united in this work. The 4 
tion, invention, expreſsion, drapery, the variety. 
of the characters; the knowledge, and ſubtilty 
of the art, one fees here executed with wou+- 
desu facility. 19H 04. len, aaron 
| Raphael OR paint the other Hall 
4nd: when he diſcovered the firſt part of the exi- 


Hing of Michael Angelo, then it was that he moſt 


_ Pleaſed, They ſay that Raphael firſt ſtudied in 
Florence the cartons of that painting; but ak 
rege true, it was not a proper ſtyle 
applicable to the indifferent paintings which he 
en finiſhed in the chambers of the Vatican. 
Angelo was able to please Raphaeb - | 
whenhe the work of the Sixtina, and 
diſcovered ſome greater facility and fwertnaſas 
and of chat great ſtyle, ſo pure and 0 
he compoted a third W eb then 
finiſned his paintin . 144 
The firſt fruit of this new ſtyle of was 
the Prophet Iſaiah, which is in a of the 
Church of Saint Aguſtin at Rome: it has all 
khe greatneſs of the prophets of the Sixti- 
na, but with the difference, that in this is hid 
all the artifſice of the aforeſaid. and in 
in thoſe is diſcovered too much the intention 
of theauthor. They relate that a diſpute having 
aroſe about the price between Raphael and hin 
who ordered that prophet; Raphael left it 
the deciſive judgment of Duonarroti, who id 
that the ſole ws knee was worth more than 
the ſum in e from whence one deduces 


= 
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rend 


| $to God N 
for having been born in the time of  Mibhadl 
Angelo. With ſuch greatneſs of mind, penſous 
of true merit kn how to be emulou ss 

Raphael p in the aforeſaid) fiyter the 
Sibyls of peace, which in their kind could not 
be very excellent, and with tie fame tenor he 


proceeded-in his other worte. 329 510 07,0407 © 8 


His laſt, which is the transfguration, contafrs 


ſuch in the art, is well in 
practice; and in the executign of e 
painted by his hand, that it gives pain n. 


ſider that we have loft at thirty rs of 

age a genius ſo ſublime, boum with the famenipi- = 
rit of the ancient Greet, and af he Had 
fouriſhed in * mem with the — 


ty, which pertainty, nothetiliibe 
ſchools or cuſtoms of his dm evuld the 


learn. % ö bu dr Af ee 
At the ſame time Giorgiont 

anterior to OT 4 

# Venice, which ſchoob- made! F 

0 


nd week 


_ wiſhed to be 
0 2 paintings of naked women 
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Facades-and Saloons. As Titan: l ve. 
nice had not the opportunity »ot; examining 
ancient Works, he could ede 
acquire a great ſtyle like 
for that reaſon he placed not im the 
- of the forms all that attention; Whichs: they 
merited, and applied himſelſ more. to the 
penranee of truth, which depended: upon 
colours of the body, and arrived in that part by 
cContinual exercife of painting and copying n. 
ture, to ſuch excellence that he has never been 
equalled; and to this contributed: much the 
magnificence of the Venetian Gentlemen, who 
painted by him, or to have um 


Contemporary with Titian, the Dukeof Man- 
oy employed Montegna, and in Maden 
he eſtabliſhed the firſt academy tliat has beenin 
Italy, from which came Bianchi, maſter to Am 
as Alle egri named Correggio. He 1 
to Parma — paint the Church of Saint John aſihe 
Benedictine pr Ke and with this work wich 
for that time was very great, be formed-aipro- 


— ſtyle, and igave ſo much — 
. s that the y-oemmiljongyl him to pat 
8 abe Cupola of the Cathedral. 9 SA 10 

Thal great ganius profited of the merit 1 


other painters — and contemporary. Ife 
firſt rudiments from Bianchi, and then 


took the 
Hudicd- under Mantegna, who was 2 leamed 
mm, and a paſsionate admirer of the ancients 
and obliged him to: ſtudy theit works.. Cotreg 


: $10: exereiſel Allo: WO PLASTIONS; ;workang 


rt by 
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from 


1 
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illi 


» 
md 


Al 
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8 a 


of 


egree of perfection than ever 


Phael, Invention, Com 


well the bodies; 


of light ean produce 1 


Correggid egradati 

Obſcure, amorous painting, and 3 
of Grace and Taſte. at: 999: e e 
being in ſuch a ſtate, it was ry na- 
tural that it ſhould advance under the dhection 
of ſuch great maſters, or that it ſhould pant 
which effectively it 
to follow — 


Painti 


into  eapricious* 
did. The Tufcans wiſhing 
Angelo, imitated ä — form of 
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delicacy 


he fur- 


er- 


equaled. 4 Hort 1: $15 et "VANITY Tg. - 
The 8 lain cles; -confiſtedim_ 
relief, and in the k of clart obfcure, 


as well in the imitation of truth in the bodies, 
as in the invention of the maſs. | 
In this manner painting arrived at that time 
to a higher d 
moderns had carried it; having 
chael Angelo fiereeneſs of contours, the forms 
of the moſt robuſt bodies, and the 
grandeur; by Ra 
Variety of Characters, 
the Mind and of dreſsing 
Titian the knowledge 


Rt Nen 16 2&9. * 


the 
by Mi- 


higheſt 
n of the tate of 


<A 


of the colours: of bodies 
* alt the accidents —— 


- 
E = 
- 7 , 
. * 
Fl 


napany i and by: n of 
ſculpture which © ited muck — 
of bodies, atid by the ſtudy 20 
- paſted the limits of the miſerable and confined 
{tyle of his Maſtets, and was the finſt Who de- 
dicated himſelf to relieve the ſight bx 
tain ſoftneſs and grace of which he was the in- 
ventor, and in bee *. has never after been 
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His Ane but without the k 


| RY took only ſome patt of him, -but none of 
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and underſtanding of their maſter; and thi 
they — 6 5 imitate e 


In the ſame manner the Diſciples 041 


took the eſſential. Giulio Romano wiſhing to 
imitate ſeriouſneſs and enpreſeiveneſs. motley the 
phiſiognomy horrible and affected. Polidoro in 
wiſhing to be eaſy, gave into licentiouſneſs. Pf. 
erino inclined always to the Tuſcan ſtyle. Pen. 
ni was cold and inanimate. Pellegrino Manan 
was of ſhort life and thus fiſhed that? tut- 


trious ſchool, 1 


Correggio left not any Diſciple worthy: of 


| him, becauſe: — who immediately fol- 


lowed him, made a mixture; of the ſtyle of the 
; Raphael, and of the grace a = 
reggio, which he overcharged. 


Although Titian had not Diſciples wht ink | 


tated him in every thing, the Venitians were 
nevertheleſs more fortunate, becauſe painting 
continued and was ſupported by means of Paolo 


Veroneſe, who imitated no one, and formed his 


ſtyle by following nature, whilſt 'all the other 


imitators and followers of the ſaid maſters, en- 
parts, but 
forgetting the firſt end of the art, which is to 

imitate truth. - - | Yor Tru 


deavoured to imitate ſome of their 


It is oonſtant and ee by experience, that 


every age has its particular charather; which by 


means of a general ferment, enlivens the ima- 


pinations of men. Be it by caſualty or P _ 


ſari, and others. 25 


mained alſo e 


of 
fol- 
the 
or · 
7 
3 
ere 
al 
his 
her 
en- 
but 
to 
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hat 
by 
na- 
her 
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tauſes,, whidh are uleleſs here to en i is 
certain thatiin the fourteenth and fifteenth age 
aroſe throughought 3 great in 
arms, and in the arts. 1 Mr al;: ü! 

In Germany, France, Flandaw,and4n Holland; 
the arts appeared alſo; hut the climate did not 
permit them to make the progreſs,; generally 
ſpeaking, as in Italy, and their ideas remained 
inſignificant. Nevertheleſs, as theſe were induſ- 
trious and diligent people, they ſhowed im ſome 
parts e loſs of thols Gentunk-s ent 357%; 

In Flanders, and in Holland; where: there! was 


moſt commerce, and conſequently: moſt; riches, 


they began . r ſome painter who re- 

le in the line of pure imi - 
tation of truth. In thoſe countries, where there 
was a little more inſtruction by reaſon of its 
communication with Italy, as well as in the free 
cities of Auguſta and Norimberg, flouriſtied alſo 


painting and particularly alſocarving, which muſt 


have given much opportunity to engrave arts 
and to make moulds for printing, then in- 

vented with ſomuch utility to literature and com- 
mercez and many books being publiſned at that 
time with cuts engraved. in plates, and oh wood, 
that gave motive to many to apply themſelves to 
painting, to he able to invent and deſign theſe 
things. Albert. Durer found the art — 
much advanced in _ — he 
. more corrections a nt FP 
and, with the ſtudy of we, * * 
ſo the manner of dee . | 

in different 9 and of giving anke ta 


dreſſes than the ex 


ben works oy | 


his — as Ghirlandajo had due * 
rence./': Many! wiſhed to imitate Deter whoy- 
had he been born in Italy would havecnequired 
taſte ; but neither him, or his imitators, could 
riſe from barbariſm; not ſeeing any other 
ſigures than thoſe of their country; or other 
ones of their ume. 
To all other nations it happened the ſatne, and 
they remained deptixedofa good tatte, until they 
had +I with Italy,;'' and there 
learnt the arts. i GE eg 
The aiar; which at tho end of that florid age, 
ede throughout Europe, was à great aſs 
fortune for them, and partieularty for Italy. 
The Italian Princes occupied themſelves almoſt 
entire hy in military oecupations, and eogled in 
their loue for the arts. '' Ihe ruin by the wat 
deſolated many | provinces and / erties; '': Rome 
ſuffered! infinitely from the / famous ſack which 
the Spaniards and“ Germans gave it under 
Bourbon. Florence loſt it: liberty; and all Italy 
was inc violent! convulſion. Venice onfy re- 
mained exempt from that univerſal pillage; and 
the great Titian outlived the greateſt turbu- 
lence; but money generally failing, or to ſuy 
better, increaſing to all/ the Italian Princes the 
neus of ſupplying the exorbitunt expences 
of the ur; they failed in rewurding the arte, 
and the artiſts dedicated themſelves to-diligend 
labour and with a ſtyle affected and ober- 
RY * that thy 1 eee long 
time. Ie 


3 111 
1897 „„ 
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55 good fbrtane, were born at 
great genitifes, | which! weres'the does. 


fätlrers, and 
nee ow ror 


pences, as dhe ſons of poor 
themſelves wier the 
paſs the Proesecinis, vy 
on account of beings 
had ſtudied the warks of Correggio, and ſaperfier- 
ally imitated bis" ſtyle ih the 
forms and thè maſs. He Wa 


ſter t& hib c 


tins, Rammbal and Aguſting who had mel th< 
tent, and ſtudied a goo ſtyle, but wWersond- 


dicted to work in haſte; and by that the ft 
works of Hannibal are of good taſte, but 6verehar- 
ged and littſe Rudied. He improved by 
Cotreggio but ſince his talent was more of a 
mechanie than an artiſt, he imitated his model 


only in a put of the a ce, and not af re 


1 


They contented themſelves with ſmall rech 


rl 


were here muChienvied 
foreigners. Lewis, the eldeſt; = 


— 


'!iof*the 12 


— 
\ 


fundaments'bf the ſtyle ; andby-thit(h&T66(Nd 


never act 
cauſedꝭ twithftanding, g 
art in d e by * 
becauſe an 

gave inte extravat 
hounds of reden!! G. Flo qt. 416 Ae gt 


t beneft — 
new: way mere en 
wo / ſought eaſe; 


When Hannibal was at Venibe; den 
tated Paolo Veroneſe. He eme however to Rome, 
and ſaw the works of Raphael; und the atelent 


ſtatues, which ſoon made bim i painter of another : 
reformed the catied- 
ir te an- 


ſtyle. He moderated his fre: 
ture of his forms, and ſought” 
cient character; but ſtill conſerved # part ot the 
ſtyle of Correggio to inaintain his grandetir In 


grace, de liche y, or ſoftneſs He 


and Nr 


7 


* 
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ſhort, he became a painter, who after the three 
—— of modern painting Wenn, the firſt 
Pes Macht rr 

Lewis came to akaiſt Hannibal in the work of 
the Pharnetian Gallery; but ſeeing that it 


more difficult to content Rome than 
he returned to his country, where. he under 
took the painting of the cloyſter of Saint, M. 
chael in Bosco, and there employed à ſtyſe 
more ſtudied and of better taſte, and diſcovered 
his eſteem for Raphael, by placing in one of his 
hiſtories the Sapho ＋ Parnaſſus of the; Vati 
To theſe Carraccis, we. owe 0 n of 
painting and from their ſchool came the-cele- 


rated Guido, a painter of much merit, ealy, 


and elegant, and who would have been another 
Raphael if he had had better Treue 4 
-Dominichino, who attached himſelf more o 
the ancient form, one knows to have ſtudied 
particularly the Laocoon, and the Gladiator. 
Lanfranco, of fertile genius, applied: himſelfto 
the ſtudy of the Jiſtributions of the maſſes, and 
of the motions of the works of Correggio, and 
eſpecially of the Cupola of the; Cathedral, at 
Parma, taking the ſole appearance, and not the 
ſubtile reaſons of the art; and Albano, Who 
ſtudied the forms of the ancients, was a grace: 
ful painter. In ſhort, none of the eee of 
the Carraccis were of bad taſte. 
Guercino da Cento was original in his ſtyle 
Ile had great knowledge. in clare obſcure 1 


1 


1 
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if he had given more nobility to * „ he 
would have been as eſtimable as Guido Reni. | 
The ſame ſpirit which the Caraccis left in 


Italy, ſoon produced painters of merit in other 


nations. In Spain, th profeſsion began to 64 
flouriſh in the time of Charles the Vth: and of 
Philip the IInd. by reaſons aforeſaid, and on 
account of the great work undertaken by this 
laſt King. It was unfortunate for Spain, that 
at that time, painting was adulterated by cari- | 
cature and affected figures; and as ia "maj 


part of painters Wh were there, were of the 


Florentine ſchool, in which deſign was 'always 
prevalent, and a certain melanchol 5 ſeventy f 
ſtyle, this remained, until the Nr ſaw 
the works of Rubens, which p many ſo 
much, that they dedicated Wentlelre with ar- 
dour to imitate: them, and they made thus, a 
rare mixture of their own, and of that ſtyle. 8 
James Velaſquez was averſe to making bhim- 
ſelf a follower of any one, and with his noble 
talent formed a character of his own, founding 
it in the imitation of truth, and in the moſt ws. 
obſervations of the reaſons and effects of clare 
obſcure, taking a ſtyle of painting with reſolu- 
tion, and as one might fay, with deſpight, indi- 
cating the things which he had ſeen in truth 
without deciding them, or copying them. In 
ſpight of theſe principles, as Velaſquez, and 
much leſs the other painters of: the Spaniſh 
ſchool, had not had the exact ideas of the me- 
rits of the Grecian works either in beauty or 
the ideal, they n imitating one the 
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other, ati the greateſt talents An tated n 
but Without choice, and were pute inabut- 
liſts, 1 215 36h Ir ee it ee 
Ot the, Wenden ins, | have ſaid, ſome , ha 
ſecn,Itahy, and became middling palintemy! but 
the major part, moved by utility mons/thik 
glory, applied themſelves to ſmall pieceb 
country ſcenes, flowers, animals, and miar 
things. Rubens had finally 2 ſuperior talent, 
and having ſtudied the great I itian at Ballen. 
attempted to imitate him, by "taking a 
more eaſy; and, wiſhing to ſecute himfelf ot 
pleaſure in appeatance, he overchatged 
much as his. model had of beauty, an Witt 
o much force, that he had not-: the "att 


2 ideas and attention to truth, dike: Piti; 


nd by that he exceeded the limits of * con- 
— and had little regard to truth. He had, 
notwithſtanding, the ſame merit of the Carac- 
eis in Italy; that is, he was the father of the 
Flemiſh ſchool, which, eefore! him, had no po- 
Nel character. W 


* Anthony Vandyke,:wiio passe l the 


time, was more the friend of truthz« 
in poxtraits, in which he merited the firſt m 
lter. Titian; and. in the acceſſury parts he w. 
ſtill more elegant. All the other FHlemiſh Pro- 
feſſors merited eſteem, according as 9 
or leſs approached theſe two maſtet. 
In France, they began to know the ancients 
by, means of the, Works which Frangifthe If. 
imported from. Italy, to adorn, with ſtatues and 
e Fontainbleau; where he. employed 
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So 


Roflo, n an 
with all that; the arts made but little progres 
there, by by reafon of civil Wars, until the time me 


Louis XIII. d. n I and althi 
painted the 1 RE HS the = 


ancient wor aden 55 were 5 res þ 
ſerved that nätio n from the contagion of be 
ſt yle. 2 Fig 161 12977 Ai F 107 with 
| The culture of the Belles Lettres, and the 
tranſlation Which they ey pu abliſhed of the Greeran 
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— 


imitating the ancients, and all the artiſts 
and e ce to lit Rome; and in that 
manner, although for long time they had 
not tg boaſt of * eminent painter, yetthey did 
not introduce at leaft any vicibus ſtyſe. Finally, 
among the many who came to Rome, Nicholas 
7 Nig kin e poſed to imitate entite- 
78 We. of the aritichts hd" if the cuſtoms 
IIS had not inpeditn, he would hav 
pe his end, pan rg oil ſmall 
jeces, Fat from him the © ty bf en- 
le, or of eee pl th 

thofe of the firſt men of Ttaly. 
owevef, ” his Works ' only as 
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authors, infuſed i in "hat nation, the -defire Gf 
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France quitted the good road, and ſerious 1. 
to be accounted by ſome artiſts of talents. which 
they. call Hommes D'zsPRIT, hike Jovenet, an 
Coypel, who went out of the limits of the 
and the beautiful, by loading: the one and 
other, placing too prog in the whole, and af 
ring to pleaſe the eye more than the reaſon. 

Tt is not ſurpriſing: that this happened 
France, when even in Italy they abandon 
the good taſte ofthe ſchool of the Caraccis. 
could have imagined in the time of Michat 
Angelo that there could have come from 
Tuſcan ſchool a John of Saint John, a ws 
of ſo much merit, but ſo far from the . {6 
ſtyle? And eſpecially a Peter of Cortona to frul- 
trate all the ideas of the art in Italy ; delpi- 
ſing ſerious ſtudy, which even to bis time 
been the fundament of painting, reducin 
whole to only ſuch compoſitions, as could ſ 
the ſight. At the ſame time one ſees in _ 
Andrew Sacchi, a painter of the ſame taſte, and 
of the ſame eaſe of Cortona, teachin 
paintings only to indicate, and t in the 
ideas of natural things, eee any 


determination. 


dh 


1 


The ſchools of Florence and Rome, 


| changed their road. Thoſe of Bologna 55 
Lombardy extinguiſhed inſenſibly; becau 
ni, and ene 


Albano ſuereeded Cigna 
berti, and to thoſe Fran&schino, Jof del 
Sole, and the capricious Creſpi, who may 
call the laſt. In Venice, after the great men, 


Giorgione, Titian, Paolo, and Tintoretto, 
> 4 


n.. AO frat. boa. two 
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him to a mixed ſtyle A thofe of the Caraccis and 


Naples. 
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painting decayed at once, becauſe the ſucceſ- 


ſors regarded only eaſe, without ſearching the 
fundaments und excellence of theſe ; and that 
which is generally called taſte, has remained as 
the ſole object of that ſchool. | 
Rome was a little more happy ; becauſe Þ 
Andrew Sacchi, ſucceeded Carlo Maratta,” 
diſciple, who applied himſelf much to defign 
the works of Raphael in the Vatican, and took 


even from his youth the love of ſerious and ex- 


act ſtudy, but the general taſte of his time, did 
not pert” him to follow entirely the chatac- 
ter of Raphael, and the opportunity- of always 
painting Madonnas, and Altar-pieces, carried 


Guidh and thus he ſuſtained the painting of 
Rome, and prevented its decay as in other 
countries. ye 12 ** * | 3 
In the mean time that this happened in 
Rome, em Giordano formed a new ſchool at 
e took his firſt principles from Ribera; 
he went to Rome to ſtudy rapidly the Carracis 


and their ſchool, and finiſned by chooſing the 4 
ſtyle 13 With this Capital he returned 


to Naples ante ſo e there, that he 
founded as I Have ſaid, a ſchool, from whence 
came Solimena in company with others, and as 
in that time they were deficient in Rome of 
painters of merit, one of the diſciples of Solime- 
na, re Sebaſtian Conca, brought there that 
ſtyle of painting, and thoſe maxims, more eaſy 
than”, good, by which he finiſhed the ruin of 
painting. Ka {6k 3 | 
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In that manner is the noble art und | 
time, becauſe they knew how 480 
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one may ſay, fragments of the idea of 2 
feſſors, that more good. ari iſes from 2 mere 
= hat RN, ma ; from rules . 
les funded upon reaſon. 
i are La flatterers of . 3 
amateurs, and thoſe have deſtroyed theit ang 
ment and ſenſes by the vices of bas la 
ſchools. 1 Ke 
Before Ae I 1 with to e 
thing of architecture, as ſiſter of the ot Fo 
noble arts. I have nſidered it in two di 0 
Eis; as it arora o different principle. 4 
— being neceſsity, andthe other the d phe 4 
the imagination. With re gard to the R 
ought not to be ranked among the Bellg | 
but; among the mechanics, dera to 
man under cover from all the inclenien 
the weather, or building with 0 ha 
nothing to do with beauty; in. Ga 
ſee in that part the 4 fo "of this ER NN 
tians, Arabs, and Goths, have not ed. ti 
the. Greeks and Latins., But w. * eve 
teem them as beute! as th | 
however of the origin of that wt 5 
that it was invented and improved by 1 
countries, according to their climätes a 
terials, and to tlie Wants of the bei | 
The nature of warm climates, and Tard c 
of trees, muſt have led men to repair to gs » 
tos and mountains; and in cold clinkifites 10% 
woods, where mult have ariſen the N of 1 


ww e BASHABY MENOS» 0 t „ 
1 vg the laſt countries; cabans'3 n | 


th ttos. OY 

tp pulation of thewind increaſing; * is 2 ol 
reby abs that thoſe nations who lied a paſ< of 
wh Lo mould have thought of donſtruc- 
an I Kind « * 


e "ix tine «+ neces 3 Fa, 
533 e * could not a. 

int ys advanced frond wat 3 
ſtate, and 2 de in all things _ - Soy 
object Which coultt agreeablyt ocetipy the ſenſes 


and underſtanding, they yo PO. in the whole 
ſome Fnament ; that is, a n ſomething, 
without Which, a thing would be that which it 
* d give one occaſion to think 
on; Mere, the 84 
iture, I 
ttaſte and, * ** 
„ however, that it is inſepa- | 


Wren i i. - reaſon, to "ith to make 
* ching eme idea. 
amide the principles er biſtory 


e we ſhall find that it origina- 
1 © Eaſt, after the idea of r | 


men beaping up ſtones and earth to 
cover thytriſelfes,. andꝰ attempting at the ſame 
time ac ition with nature. The vaſt walls 
built in the firſt times, are no more than hills, 
which inclöfe a of people, and form 
thoſe immenſe (ities which» hiſtory mentions ; 
and the a * wus a true mountain. 


9 
* 


it 
7 
1 


The Egyptians invented, long before tag 


other ediſices of Aſia, and of the moſt i 
quity, one cannot diſcover even the 
gance, and one may ſay, they did ngt th 


gave form to the art, by introduciag bg 


cumſtances. „ 
The firſt Greeks, who thought 2 
the moſt, uſeful quality of man, images 
character of robuſtneſs. Then iv 


endowed them with a philoſophical, nig 22 


i 
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The pyramids and other dim, with rota 
to be ſeen in Egypt, preſent the lame files 


the uſe of human figures, and ani 
tain. their ediſices; animating as one m day 4 
thae diones that ought! to ſupport, past # 4 

The form of their colomns Has 


2 and perhaps they did not 8 
til they were known to the Greek 


the art of arciutgcture, but enly the wth 
building. 558 be” 
The Greeks of Aſia Minor. were the ard 


in their buildings. Vitruvius ang | 
to that- origin ; and in fact, ne „ Wat th 

idea of tents and cabans, 1 
even in the moſt magnificent ae 3.5 2 — ky 


architecture has no origin or p 
ture, it could not preſently mg pr 
more beautiful, and remained expole 
caprices and ideas of men, of times 


Fo 
creaſing, and cuſtoms being ſoftened, ie 


gan to eſteem the beautiful, and, gave, more 
elegance to their edifices ; but as nature had 


kept themſelves within the ai K 
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4 3 * _ F; Is : 5 2 5 25 
wag OY eee * 1 10 "4 
wett, and We contented 2 r „ 


with the limits of reaſon, and in this medium 
conſiſts the beuuty of Architecture. The ſoun- 
dation of that art begin by neceſiity, an from - 
the uſe of building; its bondty is in be wager ot & 
ter cotreſp̃ondent to the ne 
forms and ornaments; and its limit is ney The . 
Greeks it their beautiful times obſerved all that. 
The Romans, (a hation more rich and luxuriant .\" * 
than the Greeks,) loaded their archittture with 98 þ 
| ornaments, and introduced more orders, and 5 
more diviſions; and finally loſt that beautifiil 
ſimplicity and ſolidity, breaking off the prinei- 
pal members with capricious contoum. When 
Ron aſe eſteervpt the Belle Artsin the 
beiggoccupied by continual 
bs 2M invafion of the Moors de- 
0 ee even the principles of good taſte, cametbe 
time Which we know untler that of Gothic Ar- 
chitecturèe; not becauſe that tribe of "of geh 
tranfported intoſſtalyany natural ſtyle of 
tecture, but ti they uſed their own TY 
wiſhing Wirmtate without rule the ancient edi- 


troyed.; 
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ſſices eh had themſelves 
and framing th Adeas which diſco ———_— 
OY their naturatignorance, and in order quickly; to 2 
Y, finiſh their buildings, they 


neglected the 
—— of good taſte, and of beautiful propor- 

ons. | 8 
Alſo the WS. 0 of the e lrehdedee © 
from Rome to Conſtantinople, and the diviſion 4 
el the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire, contributed 
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eſtructed Wome temples, employing only; 


2 extended itſelf throughout Eur 


| ee {2-1 of gente ; — 
ignotant and remote, Tuch a pry 
many, not knowing even the pfeil 
_-Grecian architecture, it was not poſsible 
. they could introduce a good taſte, and, by. that 
5 4 not: had only ſome idea of the art of . 
Ferhaps by means of religion, g Jome 
„eiter Grecian monks, they c m 
to the aforeſaid nations ſome idea of the g 
of Conſtantinople; and with that hey hn. 


pure rules of thè mechaniſm of buMMlings 0 

Rally they augmented that method, pr 4 

all merit confiſt in difficulty and boldneſs, and not ( 
in elegance, _ we thoſe. * — ſuch 5 

. at , I nge totally qantrary | 0 

taſte and — caſuglhy: - u 

g | Bliſhed chat taſte of chitecturewhich E 9 


they called Gothic, and which is truly German. bi 

| Thanow Empire beingeſtabliſhed in Germany, 
the ſplendour. of the court was the: cauleawWen 
- propagated its faſhions i other nations, And in ſe 
that. manner the — of architecture 


e- tu 

maineq until Italy had diſsigated RG | on 
ꝝniſm that was introduced the The Venen 

I believe, were the ſirſt who: in henqus 08. ga1 


Mark; built a magnificent temple, milie for 
'Gregian architect, who, | not we ding . rail 
' preſerved the barbarous ſtyle of the age, 5 ber 
ſo extravagant in the proportions; 3 thaſe bo eile 


are ealled purely Bothics. Arches and upd" cul 
partake alſo of grandeur in Sheit Hv 
though very far from true beauty. 
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Y5 finally the Florentines, by means of Orcagna, 
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began to abandon that deformed ſtyle, and Bru- | 


nelleſchi was the firſt who reduced the minds of 


the Italiatis to the taſte of Grecian , Archi- 
tecture. Bramante and San-Gallo approached 
it a little more, and from their examples many 
others dedicated themſelves to ſtudy a good ſtyle. 
Alſo Michael Angelo applied himſelf to that 
Grecian ſtyle; but finding it perhaps too ſteril 
for his hery and fertile genius, he began and en- 
ded with the moſt ardent and intrepid ideas, 
The grandeur of the building of ſaid Peter gave 
opportunities to thoſe fervent talents to baniſh 


and place in entire forgetfulneſs, the ideas of the 


German ſtyle. | 

San-Micheli, San-Sovino, Palladio, and Scam- 
0Zzi adorned the ſtate of Venice, and all theſe 
united together to diffuſe by their buildings, 
good taſte throughout Itaby; as alſo by their 
books which they publiſhed, eſpecially Palladio, / 
Scamozzi, Serlio, and Vignola. | RY 

If architecture had been able to maintain it- 

ſelf in that ſtate which thoſe great maſters had 
eſtabliſhed, it would not have been ſo little for- 
tunate; but the love of novelty and the ambiti- 
on of the artiſts, in wiſhing to be all inventors, 
made them ſoon give into a thouſand extrava- 
gancies and diſproportions; and in place of rea- 
ſoning upon the ideas of the firſt men who had 
raiſed the arts from barbarity,they loaded mem- 
bers upon members, interrupting the moſt 


eſſential, fooliſhly inventing minute and redi- 


culous contours, and loſing fight of the good cha- 
vox. 11. X w 
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rater, and majeſtic proportions; ſs that they 
remained attached to rules, and paſſed for ſtubs 
born and ſtupid. men. 
Thus proceeded architecture even to Ber- 
nine, who, in ſpight of his licence, had agay ſtyle 
Peter of Cortona was very capricious, and Bor- 
romini extravagant, even to the moſt furious fol- 
ly. From that time architecture has no longer 
had reins, and one believes all that lawful which 
one finds examples of in the aforeſaid profelgors, 
from which have ariſen a variety of ifleredible 
inventions, ſome ingenious, but no work trulß 


beautiful. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ANTHONY ALLEGE, 
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CORREGGTO. tr ee oe 
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Very —_ are the accounts which we 

have of the life of Correggio. Some ſay that he, 
was born in the year 149 o, and others, with mote ' 
foundation, ſay that boy was hr whe years _ 

that date, at Correggio, or a village near it. 

real name Was Anthony Allegri, but he latinized 

it in ſigning and putting in his paintings Lati ; 

but nevertheleſs he e os was, aud is known — 

the name of his country, Corr 

known of his family: we know only that 3 

twice married, and that he had children by both 1 
wives. From the firſt was born at Correggis, | 
Pompey, or, as others call him, Pomponio; and 
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in Parma a daughter in 1524, and — in 
1526, In the year following he had * "ww 
daughter by the ſecond — | 
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There are doubts alſo of the time of his cen 
but it appears certain that he died the 5th March 
1534, Ack 485 of 40 years. Some bt u 
was very poor, and of law extraction; others 
make him rich and of noble family, and that he 
left a good inheritance to his ſon Pompey ; but 
in neither the one or the other accounts have ever 
appeared any documents. I believe equally falſe 
the two extremes, and that he was rich in pro- 
portion to the country in which he lived, and 
the little money in circulation at that time, as one 
might infer from the kind of money with which 
we know that they paid him for his works. The 
authors who have written his life, have compared 
him with the painters who lived in great courts 
and rich cities, ſuch as Rome, Venice, and Fo- 
rence ; and have had reaſon to lament the fate 
Correggio, conſidering his great merit. Th 
however does not prove that he was not poſſeſſed 
of ſomething ſufficient to live in philoſophical 
felicity, contenting himſelf with a ſimple ſiſe, 
equal with that of his fellow- citizens; aſpiring to 


be better but not richer than them. That which 
is certain, is, that in his paintings ane does not ſee - 
any ſign of that gconomy, or avarice, which is 


obſervable in poor painters, or thoſe who wil 
for riches; becauſe his works are painted on good 
wood, on fine canvas, or on copper, and often 
re-touched: with accuracy and ſtudy. The c- 
ours which he uſed are of the moſt choſen and 
difficult to ptaQtice, He employed with profu- 
fon in the drapery, fleſh, and fields; the ultrz- 
marine, and ſtrongly impaſtcd the whole; a'thing 
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which one does not ſee in any other painter, 
His lacca was the moſt fine; and for that reaſon 
we ſee it preſerved even to oùhr time; and TA 
green colours are ſo beautiful M not to de fur 
paſſed. _ 1 DIN' od of 
Laſtly, it is of little im yorttie wheitie Bed. 
reggio was poor. or rich. That which evidem 
reſults from his works is, that his education ough 
to have been very (good 3 and what P. Oriamdi 
relates is very likely-to be true, which is, c 
Correggio ſtudied philoſophy, mathematics, 91 
ing, archltecture, ſculpture, and every ſort of ru. 
dition; and of eourſe converſed wich the moſt 
famous profeſſors of his time. Iii fact, in hie 
principal works one diſcovers a v learned and 
poetical ſtyle of thinking; as for example, An His 
painting of the Education bf Love, where here 
money Venus with wings and with a bow;9to 
lignify that the Mother of Love, who moves 
heart of men and gods, is of a celeftial folg? 
and the ſame graceful allegorles are to be found = 
in all his other compoſitions, ag we ſhall ſe&/ih 
the deſeriptions of his paintings. Sift MH 
At that time flouriſhed in Modena, according 
to the account of Vedriani, an academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, which, had produced foi 
good artiſts; among which were Franciſco Bil 
anchi, ſurnamed i Frans, and Pellegrino 3 
known by the name of Pellegrino of Modena. 
Correggid began to learn j of the afore 
ſaid Bianchi, and from thence 'paſfed to ſtady 
under Andrew Mantegna. It is probable alſo that 
be ſtudied architeQure, as one ſees by his'works, 
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work of the cupola of Parma; from whenee'ofie 
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rich: every one will think as he likes; however, 
ſituation to pay a good feulptor for making him * 
neceſſary 
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and here he a beautiful and grand'taſſe; 
and, according to the laudable cuſtoms af that 
time, he applied himſelf alfo to ſeulpture; "but 
J know not if he arrived to work in marble. t 
is however certain that he worked in plaftizaand 


the church of Saint 1 

Aathony Begarelli, 5 Modena, and 
friend of Correggio, who did with his own'hand 
three of the figures. It is not known for certain 
whether Begarelli learned ſculpture from Car- 
reggio, or Correggio from Begarelli, or if they 
ſtudied together; but it is however certain that | 
this is the beft work of Begarelli, who made many 
others alone even to the year 1555. The afore- 
ſald Vedriani writes that Begarelli affifted 'Cor- 
reggio, making him the models for the | 


concludes that he ſerved him, and that the painter 
was not ſo poor as is generally pretended, becauſe 
he employed and paid a S who in that time 
had the firſt reputation in Lombardy, aud of | 
whom Michael Angelo made much account. 
do not pretend, by that, that Correggio was very 


I know not in our time any painter who is in a 


3 ſo vaſt a work as db 
Parma. . 
The works. are very 1000 to which Coms 
t his name, and the date in which he did them; 
rom whence it is very difficult to fix the epoch 
when he began to offer his works to the publio 
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ings, ö 
den, — i with His but without 
date 3 and here ont diſtinguiſhes nis 
maſters, as I ſhall prefeatly relate. Nor is there 
any conſiderable work by which one on deviſe 
by' what. way he abandoned the dry manner of 
his maſters, and acquired that great * 
ſtyle which — followed aſterwards. 
Since no one has recorded how — 

his ſtudies, or by What means be advanced ſo 
much in his proſeſſion, it will he perenitted me 
to make ſome: upon the ſame. | 13 
We Ü know that Pel Munari, on hearing 
the fame which Raphael had acquired; propoſed 
to go and ſtudy under him; and, abandoning his 
country, ent to Rome. When Pell took 
this reſotution, then ſtudied at Modena, 
and probably heard the ſame praifes” of Raphael 
and off Michael Angelo Shall we ſay than that 
he was leſs ſtudious, and leſe a —2 the art 
and ot glory, than Pellegrino? He certainly en- 
not ſay it who has obſerved: the works of an 
artiſt, vo even from hits beginning was fupetiot 
to his maſters; and 'who imagined a mutation 10 
rapid as from his firſt to his ſecond ſtyle, and 
who, not content with being equal to many _ 
men, and ſuperior to all in his country, abandoned 
notwithſtanding that ſtylo, and undertook; by 
means of new ſtudies and the moſt d me- 
ditation, to change almoſt the art of painting. By 
that I ineline to believe that Co went to 
Rome, where he ſaw r 
B 4 
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Raphael, and much more thoſe of Buonaroti; but 


-beitg af a mild and modeſt character, und ιπ 


occupied in the ſtudy of his art, he ned. che 
amuſements af company, and the 
other paintera, and by chat did not ſubje&hidſelf 
to the ſtyle of any one, nor was an imtatoriat 
any one, but took beauty wherever he found t 
Some people will tell me, it ia not xænd um that 
ever Correggio went to Rome; but E WI n 
that not knowing it does not prove that heinever 
was there; becauſe frequently we ſee that w 
many people bave done, is not known: until they 
have acquired a certain reputation; and geherally 
are known in Rome only thoſe Profeſſors h⁰ 
work there, and not foreigners vho go theite t 
the ſole end of ſtudy, and it ib probable hat Car- 
reggio was of this aber 5 and this 
will acquire more force by other reaſons! which 
I ſhall preſently adduſe. ig bar 
I appears to me incredible that 'Corveggio- 
was not eſteemed in his own country, and thoſt 
around it; as ſome would give to underſtands 
whilſt the moſt important works of his time 
were committed to him. The firſt cupola erer 
painted was that of Saint John at Parma, aud 
the painter was Correggio, ha .completedvt: 


in 15223 the ſecond was that of the æathedral o 
the ſame. city, and painted by the fame in- 183 


Theſe great works, which were committed to him 
ſneyx that he was reputed as the firſt paimer t and 
that if he had not gained great — the 
firſt, he would not have been employed in the 


ſecond; and they would have -ſought, othet 
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era, which were not then wanting it Venice 
jm. in I. o itſelf Te this might be add · 
ed that. wWHich — . afore- 
aid cupola eas finiſhed, Corteggio'was"paid the 
remainder! ofvits prices which "was 770 ſcudi « 
gold in*coppet” y; and that, b 
this ſum 2 ſhoulders, it beitet 
brought ona m of which he died TO = 
of-forty' years und ſeven” months, and was buried 
in the of Saint Francis. Accbrding to 
that information, the priee which they gave him 
for painting the eupöla tnüſt have been much 
more than the ſaĩd ſum which remained; be- 
cauſe in a work ſo as that, it was 
and almoſt neceſſary to have ſupplied him wit 
different ſums im the courſe of his work. Fein 
thus, Correggio could not have been ſo ill par 
if one conſiders the age, the country, and the 
value then of money and if we compate 
the prices hieb were paid to Raphael (Who was 
the beſt paid of any painter of his age) for the 
rooms of the men Which wall TIE {cod of 
gold for schl. 0 % 2:959 297 * 
To that might e added un Valari ſays, 
which is, that Duke Frederick of Mantua, 
wiſhing to give two paintings to Charles V. at 
the time of his coronation. which >. et 
at Bologna in 1530, thought of Correggio to 
execute them.“ lie ought therefore” to have 
been a profeſſor much eſteemed, when'a well 
informed prince preferred him to Giulio Ro- 
mano, whom he held in his ſervice, and knew 
that the Emperor had Titan at his diſpoſal; 


” "i 
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from which, it might be argued, that-withingto 
maks his gift more valuable, he ahoſe-Oprecggio 
to, M4 eter che. 45ſt of that monateh. 

I conclude from all this, that although the 
memoirs. of the life of Correggio ate ſo, canfuſed. 
and, uncertain, one may -nevertheleſs, 
that he had the beſt education, and that he let 


as much as ſuited his profeſſion; and that d 


Paintings are productions of a ſublime, delicate and 


cultivated genius; hecauſe every one whoknowsthe * 


art, and is even but ſuperficially informed, muſſ i 
convinced that without the aforeſaid-quality,.it 
was impoſſible for Correggio to produee ſuch f 
mous works. If he were not rich, he certainly was 
very generous to paint with ſo little econbmy'as 
he did; and finally it appears evident to me, that 
he arrived to acquire great honour and Feputh- 
tion. But in fine it is of little conſequence ule- 
ther he was noble or a plebeian, rich or poor, 
when we know chat he was a great painter, and 
that his works invite one to follow! bim, nod in · 
ſtruct us. To this effect I have gathered all the 
information I have been able of his 
which 1 am going to deſcribe ; and although per- 
haps there are others which I am not aequainted 
with, yet theſe will be ſufficient to give an (idea 
of his wonderful talent, which in ſo ſhort a life 
could. produce ſo many works with ſo much 


ſtudy, aſſiduity and delicacy, aud ſo-finiſhed that 


only to conſider them with due accuracy it ap- 
Pears. impeſible by have men e in ſoſhon 
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There were . paintings in "France of the 
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- ried them herſelf to Rome as propiens things, 


his heirs ſelling many of his rarities, the 
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moſt beautiful ſtyle of Correggio ; and among 
preſented to Charles V. and which the Duke of 


rleans bought of the hereditary Duke of Brac- 
ciano. One repreſents Læda, and the other Danae. 
The Emperor ſent theſe paintings to Prague, and 
had them placed in the royal palace, where the 
remained till the famous thirty years war, Wh 
that city being ſacked by the Swedes, Gultayi 
Adolphus ſent themto Stockholm, That king being 
dead, they remained unknown in the miriority of 
Queen Chriſtina, until an ambaſſador, who knew 
the hiſtory, ſought after theſe paintings, and by 
theſe means they were traced out .and foun 
ſerving as ſhutters for the windows of a ſtable. 
They were repaired the beſt poſſible, and that 
Queen eſteemed them as they merited : ſhe car- 


and obtained previous licenſe of the Pope to tak 
them out of the popedom wheneyer ſhe withed 
After her death paſſed to the hands of Don 
Livio Odeſcalchi, among many other valuable 
things of that , and that gentleman held 
them in much eſteem as long as he b 

e 


of Orleans, Regent of France, bought them and 

the ſtatue of Philip V. King of Spain, from 
whom they fell into the hands of the father of 
the preſent Duke, who from rigorous aba 
cauſed them to be deſtroyed in his preſence in 
order not to be deceived; and he burnt the head 
of 16, another painting of Correggio, which ap- 
peared to him the moſt expreſſive, The remain- 
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ing pieces ieces off that painting were collected 


Charles ory firſt painter to the Kin ng 'of 


France ; and when he died, anothet * Frent 
painter made i it a new head; and in this Rate“ 


financier bought the painting, and from whi 
the King of Proffia purchaſed it at a high! 


It is ſaid that the Læda had the ſame fate © 

Is; and if the Dana is ſtill preſerved, it Is, 565 
ever, ſo hidden that I know not of any oi 

7 has been fottunate enough ever to have "IF 

c. 

The painting of Læda is more an alles 
than a fable. The principal figute repreſents a 
woman with a ſwan in her lap, which'a 
as if it would wiſh to approach its bill to her 
lips. She is ſitting by the fide of the water, 
which ſhe has one foot. Since the fable ſup- 
poſes that Jove is transformed into a ſwan t6 
enjoy Lzda, this painting is called always by the 


name of Lzda. But at the fide of this feds 


one ſees an infant girl, who, with an innocent 


air, endeavours to defend herſelf from another 


ſwan, which attacks her as he is ſwimming 1 
the water, in which is the young girl up to the 
ancles. Further on there is a young woman, 
who, 1 in the act of being dreſſed by a ſervant, 
views with attention another ſwan, which flies, 
and appears as if departed from the. place where 
ſhe is ; and ſhe, in viewing it, ſhows figns of joy 
and ſatisfaction. Further on is the half. ff 

of a woman rather advanced in years, dreſſed, 
and in expreſſions of grief. At the other part of 
the principal figure is a Cupid, wh with mack 
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peace, touches 2 lyre of ancient make; and there 
are alſo two of the Loves, who with various hort 
have made an inſtrument Which are ſound- 
ing. All this is repreſented with a grace of which- 
Correggio alone was capable. The field is a 
grove of branched trees of various kinds; and 
the. fore · ground is occupied by à lake of pure 
water, which a a cryſtal, and extends to 
that part of the painting Where are che afore· 
ſaid women. All is very beautiful, and appears: 
a painted poem, which has for object all the 
various accidents of love. 
The other painting of Dansk clearly repreſents 
that fable, but with a ſpirit truly poetical. One 
ſees Danat gracefully lying down in bed: a 
beautiful Cupid, or be it Hymen, ſuſtains with 
one hand the hem of the ſheet which covers her 
lap, where ſhe receives the ſhower of gold in 
which Jove is transformed, and with the other 
hand ſhows her the beauties of thoſe drops, which 
ſhe looks at with complaceney and very expreſſive 


pleaſure, | At the feet of the bed are two Loves, 


who, paying, prove upon a tpuch-ſtone the 
one a drop of gold, and the BN oak the point 

of an arrow; and the laſt appears of a character 
much more robuſt than the other, certainly to 
denote that love ariſes from the wound of the 
arrow; and that its ruin is gold. This painting 
is all grade, and the Hymen has the moſt beauti- 
ful countenance that can be r and all 


* Beſides many as copies of this painti there is a prin _ 
engraved wigh. good taſte by Du-Change, 5 
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the figure is deſigned with ſuch elegance! n no 
modern painter has ever exceeded it. The dla 
obſcure ſurpriſes, and, notwithſtanding the 
is in part a little illuminated, it is fill fo clear 
and ſo reflective, that one knows not that it 
is in the ſhade, which is however ſtrong but 
it gives - greater relief to the ' thighs, "which 
receive the light, eſpecially the left thigh” which 
has the appearance as if detached from the 
painting. The head of Danae is made in mt 
tion of the Venus of Medicis, and has the fame 
kind of hair. Correggio added only the necefs 
ſary expreſſion to his ſubjeck, and a character 2 
little more youthful®, . 

The painting of Iö ig of equal beauty an 
the back of the figure is there repreſented, to 
avoid the act too ſcandalous which would have 
_ ariſen by making it in front; and fince Jove's 
there repreſented as transformed in a cloud, any 
other form would have deſtroyed all the grace 
the figure, ſo that it is impoſſible to imagine 
better a ſimilar ſubject. I ſay nothing of the 
expreſſion, which, if it has any defect, it is. chat 
of being too perfect and ſignificant, becauſe, 1 
well in the head as in the ſhoulders, in the hand 
or in the feet, which are the parts one ſees, it 
impoſſible to We that laſcivious act n 
more heat. N 

After Correggiv had fulfilled the part of thi 
painter, he added that of the poet; Touring in 
the field a ſtag, which, in the act of _— 


* Du-Change has alſo engraved this painting, 
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dy Ibere is = FW this painting id the gal. y 
5 lery of Vienna, accompanied-by another of 8qual 

1 ſize, in which — — | 


Canymede; a work full of grace, with a beautiful 
field in the g which expreſſes the 
as if one ſaw them from the height of a mu- 
tain: here one ſees the dog of Gaapmeder a biaf 
truly appears in the act e 'of © 
to fly to follow his maſter r 
Among the things of Don Livio Odeſeatehiz 
was a young Cupid ſeen by the back, Who makes 
an arch of a piece of wood leaning upon two 
books; and further on are two infants of ' half- 
figure, wh are wreſtlingz-the one laughs, and 
the other n to renn and un- 
happy love. 22 a i enn 
All theſe Were in dhe gallery of the 
Duke of 7: run and came from the fame / 
Odeſcalchi; and there Ws alſo; another, which 
being in every. reſpect reſembling on T1 am 
going preſently to deſcribe, I ſhall now omit to 
ſpeak of it, faying only; that it tepreſetititi Venus 
with Mercury; who is ttathing Cupid to %, 
The King of France poſſeſſed another pairit- 


ing, the of Saint Catha- 
rine, of little more than natural half figute, with 
Saint Sebaſtian, and with the dom of both 
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theſe Saints figured at-a'diſtanes. Tus painting 
has been always much admired, as one might 
know by ſo many copies which are done of it, 
and ſome by the moſt famous painters. This, 


THE WOK — 


with: two others, of which I hære- th ſpeak, were 
preſented hy the Cardinal Anthony Barberiai t 
Cardinal Mazarine, ; and has the peculiarity. of 
being painted in diſtemper on mu, >with 
figures of | four palms in height. Both are ſym- 
bolical or poetical ſubjects, the one 

Virtue, and the other Vice. In the firſt is. 
Virtue fitting, and armed; and by her dae ano- 
ther figure, Which repreſents conjunctiveſy the 
four Cardinal Virtues, with their fymboks,”the 
14 bridle, ſword, ſkius of lions, and little ſerpents 
I entwined in the hair. At the oppoſite part is 
11 another figure, which with a compaſs in one 
hand meaſures a globe, and with the other di- 


the knowledge of th things celeſtial and terreſtrial, 

There are ſome figures flying above, one of 

which is Victory, who meets Virtue; and the 

: other is Fame, who makes them known, AI 
* the heads are wonderfully graceful, and not leſs 

1 ſo are the motions of the figures. Of: this lame 
1 painting is found à ſecond, not finiſhed, in he 
gallery of Prince Doria at Rome. The compa⸗ 
nion of this repreſents a vicious man tormented 
by his paſſions, careſſed by pleaſure, enchained 
134 bo. habit, and ſtung by remorſe of conſcience*, 
1 here was in Rome another oftagon-painting, 
1 where Correggio repeated the two figures of 

Science and Virtue, of the laſt painting which I 
have deſcribed, and in the middle a nee HY 


* Theſe ties paintin ks e Picard the — 
and give ſufficient oy age original. * f I a 


rected to heaven repreſents the Sciences that i 
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arms with ſome ſtars; but then he made upon it 
a kind of field; though here; one knows that 
which had been painted under. This painting 
was ſold to a merchant at Berlin, to which place 


it was conveyed, | { 
I have heard that in the aforeſaid gallery of the 


Duke of Orleans, there is another little painting 
aſſuredly of Correggio; which had ſerved for the 
ſign of an Inn, and in which is painted a Mu- 
leteer with his Mules. c 

The firſt work which this great man painted 
at Parma, was the Cupola of the Church of Saint 
John, of the Benedictine Fathers, and the four 
pedeſtals, as alſo the tribune upon the great 
altar. The cupola has no ſky- light, or any 
window at the ſides. In the middle is Chriſt in 
his glory, ſuſpended in air, with the twelve 
Apoſtles under, ſeated upon the clouds. Theſe 
are naked, and in a ſtyle of greatneſs which ſur- 
paſſes every imagination; and nevertheleſs the 
forms are beautiful, and ſerved as models to the 
Carracci's, and particularly to Lewis, in whoſe 
works one knows that he propoſed to imitate it. 
Whoever examines this painting with attention, 
will be induced to believe that Correggio had 
ſeen the works of Michael Angelo. 

In the lunettes he repreſented the four Evan- 
geliſts, with the four Doctors of the Church; 
and in that work it appears, that he had wiſhed 
to follow a ſtyle ſimilar to that of Raphael, Which 
one ſees in the ſimplicity of the dreſſes, and in the 
poſtures and actions; becauſe the ſame imitates 
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the Socrates of the School of Athens, and at 
. auditor of the Predication of Saint Paul in the 
Areopagus, who are in one of the tapeſtries of 


Raphael. Whoever would wiſh to be convinced 


of it, and cannot ſee the painting, may find it 
the print engraved by Giovannini. A Saint John 
painted in freſco, by Correggio, upon the door'of 
the veſtry of the ſame church, appears much more 
of the ſtyle of Raphael; above all in the cha- 
racer of the head; which, if it were found upon 

a piece of wall, without knowing who did it, 
one would take it for a work of Raphael, rather 
than Correggio. 

The Tribune painted by Correggio was de 
moliſhed by the Monks to enlarge the Choir; 


but Hannibal Caracci being then at Parma, theſe 


Monks made him copy the whole with the fame 
meaſure ; and the Tribune being re-built, they got 
them copied again by Ceſar Aretuſi. The copies 
.of the Caracci's were bought by the Pharneſian 
houſe, and are now in the Muſeum of Capo-di- 


monte at Naples. The principal group which 


repreſents the Madonna crowned by Jeſus Chriſt, 
was cut off from that building, and is preſerved 
in the library of the Duke of Parma. n 

Other ſeparate pieces paſſed through the hands 
of different individuals, and there are three of 
them at Rome, in the houſe of the Marquis 
Rondanini; which aſtoniſh every one who views 
them near, and conſiders with what ' excellence 
and facility they are executed. This work, ac- 
cording. to Ruta, was finiſhed in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and twenty-two. 
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In che ſame chuteh are two admirable paint- 
ings of Correggio, which are at the two ſides of 
the Fifth Chapel, at the right-hand. That at 
the left, which is towards the altar, repreſents the 
martyrdom of Saint Placido, and of Saint Flavia, 
with other Saints. Although the. whole of the 
painting is moſt beautiful, yet that which claims 
particular attention is the head of the Saint, 
who, 'in the mean time that the executionet 
pierces her breaſt with a pike, looks ſo lovelily to 
heaven, that ſhe appears to care little of the mar- 
tyrdom. In the oppoſite painting is Jeſus 
Chriſt dead; with the ſenſeleſs Mother 
by Saint John: here one ſees that ſhe ſuffers all 
the pangs of death; and the Magdaden in tears 
at the feet of our Lord, has the moſt beautiful 
expreſſion that ever can be ſeen. Theſe two 
paintings are on thick canvaſs, and are of a moſt 
beautiful colouring, much impaſted, of great 
force, and appear done after the cupola, from 
whence they are of a more delicate ſtyle, ab 
though not ſo' finiſhed as the other Wenn of 
Correggio exiſting in Parma. 

Nevertheleſs Hannibal Caracci made a ban 
account of the laſt of theſe two paintings ; be- 
cauſe of all that he did of this fubject he always 
took the ſame invention; and it appears that 
generally he applied himſelf more to the ſtyle of 
that work, than to the moſt ſublime that Cor 
reggio uſcd in others. It is evident that he did 
it becauſe this was more eaſy to te . it 
is a little feeble, and dark. DG a1 0 
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In the church of the Fathers A in 
the firſt chapel, entering on the left hand, i 
painting of the altar, done on wood N 
reggio in the moſt beautiful and Fiche ſtyle⸗ 
It repreſents the flight into Egypt; and as che 
Virgin has a baſon in her hand, it is known, in 
the painting for the Madonna of the Balt 
Corrcggio uſed to employ poetical ideas as w. m_ 
in ſacred ſubjects, as in the profane, from whence 
he made a figure, but not of an angel, who pours 
water from a vaſe into the cup, or be it balon, 
which the Madonna holds in her hand. It ap- 
pears that in this manner he wiſhed to perſonify 
the fountain, after the manner which the ancients 
figured the fountains and floods; but, however, 
for this he did- not repreſent a nymph, or any 
profane things. In the laſt ſtage of the painting, 
and in the place moſt remote, is an angel, in the 
act of tying an aſs, with ſuch expreſſion and 
grace, that perhaps it is too much for ſuch an 
action“. 

In the church of the Wen of the ſame 
city, on entering it at the left / ſide, one Jees 
painted in freſco, the Myſtery of the Incarna- 
tion; but it is very ill treated; by reaſon, that 
finding it painted in another —— where it 

came demoliſhed, it was removed to where 
now is: in ſimilar caſes it always happens, that 


with the new i, and with the ſalts. of the 


+ 


* This wonderful painting was ruined thirteen years ago, 17 a 
young Spaniſh painter, who, obtaining permiſſion to copy it, gave it 
o barbarous a waſh, that he ſcarcely left any colour upon the 
wood. 
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cement, is formed upon a painting in freſco a 
kind of tartar which fpreads over . and e 
it appear diſcoloureee. 

In the church of Madonna Alls Sal is a 
painting of Correggio in freſco, of the Madonna 
and the child in her arms, of half figure, but 
very much ſmoked, and almoſt ruin ed. 

The celebrated painting of Correggio, which is 
now atclmired in the Academy of Parma, was in 
the church of Saint Anthony of the Fire. The 
eulogy which Harinibal” Caracei gives it, and 
which one may read in a letter printed among 
the Pittoriche, and publiſhed by Monſignor 
Bottari, ought to be ſufficient, being of a painter” 
ſo intelligent; but he who has ſeen chat Painting, 
will feel ſuch impreſſion from it, as not to be 
able to ſpeak of it but with particular affection. 
This painting, therefore, like many others, was 
done for the devotion of one, who wiſhed to 
have various Saints together without forming 4 
hiſtory, | or particular ſubjet. One ought not, 
however, to accuſe Painters and Amateurs, of 
Anachroniſm, from ſeeing paintings which 
reprefent kinds of ſpiritual viſions, with which 
mixedly are united various Saints, for whom; © 
him who orders the work has particular devo- 


tion. From whence in this painting, is repre- 


ſented with the higheſt excellence, the Bleſſed 

Virgin and Child; by the fide, Saint Jerom with 

a book, as if he would preſent to Jeius his writ-' +» 

ings; and between this Saint and the Child, is an 

Angel, in the act of pointing out in the ſaid book 

ſome paſſage of ſcripture, and ſpeaks with _—_ 
C 
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ſite is the Magdalen, who with the right-hand 
takes the left-fqot of the child, in the act af kills. 


it, has ſuch grace as Correggio alone was gap 


compare to it the little Magdalen, and the famoug, 


to be ſeen in any other, and at the ſame. ging 


that the colours appeat as if not laid on by % 
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Jerom in a ſmiling air The figure gf hie 
Dactor is naked, except à kind of viele, h 

and a piece of red cloth, which covers hi a. 
little; but the ſhoulders ute lf ey 4 
the right arm and leg: 2 is moſt beautiful, 
and deſigned with perfect anatomical Faowipdge, 
and of wonderful colouring... At the part .@ppas 


ing it, and, turning the face as wiſhing to cares). 


ble of imagining. Beyond the Magdalen, 1 is an 
angel ſmelling a vaſe, to ſignify the offer f an 
unguent of the Magdalen to Chriſt. Among 
the beautiful paintings of Correggio, this is 
almoſt the moſt beautiful, and one 2 0 


Night, of which I ſhall treat in their places. Mit 

regard to the ſtyle in which this painting:is ente: 
cuted, it is to be known that it is ſo well zm 
paſted, and has a richneſs of colour which is nat 


it is done with ſuch clearneſs as is very dia 
to preſerve in uſing ſo much colour; but d 
moſt difficulty in this kind of painting. thus. 
paſted, is the variety of the tints, and in ſeeing 


pencil, but as if they had been infuſed | together 
after the manner of wax upon a fire. 1 
the whole of this painting is wonderful, yet ihe 
head of the Magdalen exceeds in beauty all, the 
reſt, and one might ſay that he who has not ſern 
it, does not know to nan m... 
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arrive; becauſe in that is found the 
and the preciſion of Raphael; the tints of Titian; 
the impaſting of C ; that truth and cha- 
racteriſtic exactneſs which, one ſeei in the linle 
variety of the forma, and of the tints of the por 
traits of Vandyke; the of Guido, and 
the gayneſs of Paolo Veroneſe: all however ie 
preſented to the ſight with rep 3 — 
delicacy as the great 
ſeſs; as no other has ever — 
him, or even to copy Hm: becauſe the copies 
which the moſt able painters have made of this 
painting are, when compared to the original, like 
fire in compariſon to the ſun. 
The cupola of the Cathedral of Parma, in 
which o repreſented the Aſſumption of 
our Lady, is the moſt beautiful of all the Tupolas 
that have been painted before or after him; but 
now it is ſo ſmoked; and ſpoiled, that one can 
ſcarcely retrace its excellence. Its figure is octa- 
gonal, and the angles are diminiſhed accotdiig us 
they ariſe. It is ſhut up without à lanterti, and 
in its place is with violent foreſhortening, 
Jeſus Chriſt who comes to meet his mother. 
Below are many Saints, in wonderful foreſort- 
ening; from whence comes the principal group 
of the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary carried by 
many angels, ſome ſuſtaining the robes, and 
others ſounding various inſtruments. All that 
takes but the half of the or of the cupola. 
In the inferior there are windows almoſt cireu- 
lar; and for that reaſon, Correggio feigned there 
a kind of ſock, a” repreſented as at a 
4 : a i 
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cauſe, fuppoſing that the light comes from the 
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diſtance, and leaves room for the Apoſtles be- 
tween the windows, ſome ſingle, and others two 
together; and notwithſtanding ſome fall upon the 
ſame line of the angles, they are ſtill ſo well diſ. 

poſed, and foreſhortened, that they never offend 
the ſight, and appear. planted vertically upon the 
cornice. Upon the ſaid ſock are diſpoſed two 
youths in the ſtyle of angels, but without wiags, 
lighting torches, and others are with cenſers and 
vaſes; from whence theſe. unite the inferior com- 


3 poſi ions with the ſuperior, becauſe they are of 


a leſſer proportion than the Apoſtles and the 
Madonna; the whole together form an admirable 
variety of grandeur and lightneſs. In the four 
angles, or lunettes, he figured four great niches, 
which contribute much to the good effect; be- 


aperture above, and that they leave the ſuperior 


part of the ſaid niches obſcure, it illuminates to 


the contrary the figures, forming a . 
the ſhade of the field. 548 oh 

In theſe four angles, nein Neisse 
holy patrons of the city: Saint Thomas; Saint 
Ilarius, Saint Bernard, and Saint John the Bap- 
tiſt, ſeated upon clouds, and accompanied by 
angels, who ſupport and play with their attributes. 
In all- this work, and particularly in the lunettes, 
is all the grace imaginable, and the greateſt knows . 
ledge of clare obſcure; and if one conſiders that 
the whole is painted in freſco, the wonder will 
more increaſe. We know that Correggio made 
in relief all the models of the figures which he 


painted in that cupola, in which aſſiſted his 
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which were coined on purpoſe at Vence. 
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friend Begarelli; the only means by which, he 
could have executed that work with the- 
he did; and which was his laſt ; and charac- 
teriſed more that Aer that he bad eder been 
before. Dol 9 U 
Modena once poſſeſſed qroafiaved of 1 
but they were {om to Dreſden when tue late 
Duke of Modena ſold all the beſt paintings of his 
gallery to ' Auguſtus the third King of *Poland; 
who bought one hundred — at the price 
of one hundred and thirty thoufand gs. 


* 


F 


Among theſe paintings tix were of 
Five are the moſt beautiful he ever did; and the 
ſixth, which is the inferior one, is a 
precious, becauſe it ſhews in what tate aihting 
was when that profeſſor came to the world.” It is 
a large piece, with figures of natural lire, which 
repreſent the Madonna with the Child ſeated 
upon a kind of throne, in the middle of a body 
of architecture of the Tonic order, of a character 
ſufficiently grand, and he feigned an arch behind 
the Virgin, with a few heads of infants, and 
two intire, repreſenting Angels, but without 
wings. At one part are Saint John the Baptiſt, 
and Saint Catherine, and at the other Saint Fran- 
cis, and Saint Anthony of Padua, This work is 
well preſerved, and is of much force; and although 
it has a little of harſhneſs in the contours, it is 
notwithſtanding ſmoath, and well painted in the 
interior parts of the figures. The colouring is 
true, and rich; of a ſtyle between that of Peru- 
ginus, and Leonardo da Vinci; and in particular 
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the head of the Virgin approaches much the ſtyle 


and character of the laſt, eſpecially in the cheeks 
e 
that ß 


and in the ſmiling countenance. The folds: 
pear ſomething as if done by Mantegna ; 
in the mode of encircling. the member; but they 
are lels dry and more grand. The compoſition 


is done with all the good reaſonings of variety 
and contraſt. In bor, if Correggio had more 


maintained that ſtyle, it would have been ſulfi« 
cient for him to have equalled in merit either 
Ghirlandajo, Bellino, Mantegna, or Peruginoz 
but he obſcured: it all with the new ale with 
which he perfected the art. 

It appears that Correggio abandoned not big 
firſt dry ſtyle by degrees, but that in an- inſtant 


he advanced to perfection. I do not know for 
© certain from whence that aroſe, but ] will give 


my conjectures upon the ſame. 

In the fame collection is a portrait of half 
figure, painted on wood, of a man who holds 
in his hand a bock. Whilſt he was at Modens 
this portrait was known for the Phyſician of Cor« 
reggio. The colouring and impaſting are beau- 
tiful enough ; but 1 incline to believe, that it was 

inted at 'the ſame time of the Cupola of Saint 

ohn, when the Author had not yet finiſhed all 


the ſtudy which he did afterwards in the minor 


forms, and in the variety of tints. To give an 
idea of the ſtyle of that painting, I would com- 
pare it to that of Giorgione ; but more pallid, and 


of inferior colouring, although * nn 


and a little more clear. 
The third painting, which is in Saxony, i 
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known by the name of Saint George, and ſhows 
the great application of Correggio, and his ſtudy 
always to advance in the art. This work, ac 

cording to the account of Vida, —— 
the Brethren. of Saint Peter the Martyr, at Mo- 
dena, and had a body of architecture painted on 
the wall around it, as is ſeen by the original de- 
ſign in the, poſſeſſion of Monſieur Mariette-at 
Paris. This is a work of extraordinary . 
great ſoftnels, excellent well i 
the whole is very pl „The pe og 


however, is à little interrupted z, the figures have 
moſt beautiful movements; and the deſign” is of 


a moſt grand character ; the drapery is much ſtu- 
died, and all is executed with great attention. 
One knows that Correggio took here all his parts. 
from Nature, and formed them in {mall models, 
from . whence he copied the little parts, which 
he choſe for the clare obſcure, as one ſees mare 
particularly in the Children who play with the 
helmet of. Saint George; becauſe the Saints, ' 
forming their ſhade, have all thoſe . accidents 
of light, which could only be obſerved: by the 
models, it not being poſſible: that children could 
ſit all the time that was neceſſary for ſuch obſer- 
vations ; from whence I am confirmed in the 
opinion, that before Correggio executed this work 
he applied himſelf to modelling. In this paint» 
ing is the Virgin ſeated on a kind of throne, , or, 
pedeſtal, ſaltained by two golden Children; and 
at the ſides are the four Saints, George, John the 
Baptiſt, Jeminian, and Peter the Martyr, This 
laſt i is in the ad A of interceding for the devout... St, 


\ 
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Jeminian profects che Child a Mode of s Chan 


ſupported by a Child of divine beauty. 
Child Jeſus 4 — pleaſed at the preſent, 7 


tending his arms to receive it. The grace and 


fweetneſs with which this Child is conceived; de- 
ſigned; and painted; cannot be expreſſed. Mew 
in the und of the painting, is the 
Saint John the Baptiſt, of ovens or eitbteen 
years old, which 1 ſuppcſe was done by Ger- 

to give more grace to the compolition, by 
contraſting the characters of the figures That 
of Saint John is deſigned with wonderful know- 


ledge of nudity. The anatomy is well ſtüdied, 


and expreſſed with the ſingular grace of Cor. 
reggio. He has the head turned to the people, 
pointing with the right-hand to Jeſus Chrift; and 
it appears that he ſays, Eece Agnus Dei. A kite 
forwarder, and half turning his ſhoulders, ln 
Saint George, of the moſt beautiful and grand 
ſtyle that one can imagine in an heroical cha- 
rafter. In the foreground is a Child, who holds 
in his hand the Sword of the Saint, and one 
does not ſee the points of his toes, ſuppoſing 
them hid by the Table of the Altar. 

The other Painting which fucceeds to that, 
beats the name of Saint Sebaſtian; ; and although 
the aforeſaid of Saint George is ſo aſtoniſhing, 
many intelligent perſons find in the compoſition 
of this ſomething preferable, which approaches 
more the modern ftyle. Certainly, few works of 
Correggio (except the famous Night) have ſo 
much effect as that. It is probable that it was 
done for ſome religious offering of the ity of Mos 
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dena, in the time of the eee but we hoo | 


not from what Church it Was taken, by ſome one 
of the Dukes, to put it into his gallery: We know 
only that it was there much before that of. Saint 
George. It repreſents the onna in glory 
among the Clouds, with the Child in her arms 
brightened by the beams of the Sun, and various 
Angels. On the ground are Saint Jeminian, Saint 
Roque, and Saint Sebaſtian. The e effect of that 
painting is admirable, and 8 "what degree 
Correggio poſſeſſed the art of elare obſcure; and. 
the diſtribution of colours. The firſt thing nich 
ſurpriſes one in r it, is the light, of the 
Glory, which effectively appears a Sun; and 
above all it is only of one colour, which. is a ra- 
ther clear yellow, and the border of the Painting is 
more dark. It appears that the Madonna and 
Child come forth from the body. of light, as ĩf it 
were an obſcure ground. The Madonna is 

in roſe colour, very vivid, as if covered with / 
lacre, with a mantle of dark blue. The fleſh of 
the Mother and Child have but little d of 
light, which adds infinitely to the good 
becauſe it maintains the group in its true diſtance, 
The two Angels at the ſide are oppoſed to 
clear field with leſs force, and are fitting, 
rather dark clouds, which. augments more their 
grace, and that of the other various Angels which 
are among them, One of the aforeſaid Angels 
ot the Throne, appears to be ſpeaking with Saint 
Roque, and the other with Saint Sebaſtian, indi» 


* to them that it een 
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FD to Jeſus, who gives fi ligns vit iran 


30 


accept the ſupplication. oF 
nder tha celeſtial group is © Rete 
whoſe colour unites with that of the clouds; whith 
leaves but a ſmall aperture by which one Wilth: 
very a little 'of the country. At the left Hand dt 
Saint Roque, the obſcurity of the clouds and tht 
mountain make a field to the figures below; which 
is in the firft place Saint Jeminian, who in 
pluvial lined with a very beautiful grin 
and in a white alb, forms the principal point t 
the light; but fince that and the other lights are 
ſmall, they advance the objects without preji 
dice to the maſs of clare of the glorious 
On the other fide one ſees Saint Sebaſſian bn 
foot, tied to a tree, in the act of interceding fot 
the infected: he is naked even to the girdle, and 
the tints wonderfully attach the inferior pa 
the ſax of the compoſition. At the ſide of 
Saint auh, is Saint Roque leaning the 1 
arm and head upon the mountain, as if aban 
and infected by the plague. At the part which % 
above that Saint the clouds make a ſhade, but all 


with reflective light, as correſponds to each ſhade 


in the open field. This accident, wonderful 
aids the repoſe of the fight, and the variety? 
contraſting with Saint Sebaſtian, who is illumi- 
nated 1 0 the breaſt and ſhoulders, whilſt _—_ 
Roque is illuminated only in the thighs, and 
in that manner it is felieved from a diſagreeable 

unfformity. At the feet of Saint Jeminian is 4 
girl of twelve or thirteen years of r who-holds 
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in her hand a little edifice with a tower, 
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little church, 1 ing, as ſome thiok; the city 
of Modena, of which that Saint is the patron, 
This figure has all the grace of Correggio. It is 
remarkable that all the Angels of this painting are 
without wings . In this ſame gallery is the ce- 

lebrated painting of the Penitent Magdalen; in 

height little more than a palm; and in 
leſs than a-palm and an half. This fole image 
contains all the beauty which can be imagined in 
painting, for. the diligence with which it id exe- 
cuted, the impaſting of the colours, the | 
grace, and knowledge in the clare obſcure. Cort 
reggio figured the whole obſcure, and ſhaded, 

except the naked part of the Saint. The head is 

of half tint, but illuminated by the reflection 
which comes from the arm, and a book which he 

is reading, The field, although obſcure, is equally 
beautiful, and feigns a ſpacious place, ſuch as the 
bottom of a grotto, and of a valley, with trees and 
verdure. In ſhort, if the other paintings of Cor- 
reggio are excellent, this is wonderfully ſo. The 
hair of the Saint, beſides the ſoftneſs with which 
it is done, by appearing as if the colours were 
melted to make it, gives ſo perfect an idea of what 
it is, as if the hairs were painted one by one, and 
have even the luſtre of natural hair. In the fale, 
this painting was valued at twenty-ſeven thouſand 
Roman ſcudi. | | 


 * This painting had ſuffered ſome damage, which was 

rt ent: aan ran bref urs 
t to preſerve the fragments, it was excellently. repaired, 

by Sigoor Sedriz, painter to King Auguſtus, | 
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The ſixth and laſt bing. which the R 
af Poland bought, is the moſt celebrated of 

| known to the world by the name of /a rofl 
Correggio, and repreſents the Birth of our Lord 
This work was done by Correggio for Alberto 
Pratonieri, a as appears by the agreement which he 


made in 1522, when he finiſhed the Cupola of 


Saint John at Parma; but this painting was not 
finiſhed until the year 1527. Perhaps this delay 
ſerved him to ſtudy more the effect of clare oh- 


ſcure, wiſhing to make the light come ſolely from 
the child; a thing which, until then, only Raphael 


had imagined ; nor ſhould I be ſurpriſed if, lein 
this ſtudy, and by modelling all his compoſitions, 
Correggio then found his beautiful clare obſcure, 
and that wonderful foreſhortening which he dif 
played in the celebrated Cupola in the Cathedral, 
which was his laſt and moſt glorious work. 

This painting, the Night, is in the aforeſaid 


gallery of Dreſden, and very well preſerved; and 


is one of thoſe paintings which moves the heart 
of him who views it, whether he be intelligent 
or ignorant in the art, but much more that of the 


firſt, The imitation of Truth is executed with 


ſuch artifice, that it loſes every idea of itſelf, a 
is there ſo well hid, that it appears done with the 
greateſt facility. The compoſition is ſimple, 1 
hides the moſt ſingular art, by ſhowing, in a v 

ſmall ſpace, a field ſufficiently great, with a ifs 
tance that appears truly as' if one ſaw a melan- 


choly and miſerable place, but ornamented wih 


a horizon where one ſees the dawn of the day, 
which enlivens all the reſt. At a diſtance ae 
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very pleaſing, becauſe; we ars not uſed. to ler itz 


hands and 


e 
by Correggio, purpolely.to avoid-cxprefſing the 
natural form "of children juſt bora which i not 


and this gught to ſerve ag an ple, t avoůM 
that which is not beautiful in Naureg rather than 
to alter the Truth; making beabtiful that which 
is not ſo in itſelf, Perhaps for the, fame reaſon 
he almoſt hid the face of an old ſhepherd, who 
is in the firſt ſtage, placing him before,another 
who is more Fouthful and beautiful, and who with 
a motion full of joy, appears to ſpeak. of this ſuce 
cels to the dd man. A-Shepherfdeſs who. has two 
turtles in a little baſket, _ that one never tires 
VOL, III. | ga 
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to ſee the young Jeſus, and that ſue zen 
how to depart; and covered her face wich ber 
hand to hide herſelf from his ſplendox“ An the 
Sper Rr: of: the painting, oppoſite to che Ma» 
donna, lory with Angels illuminated eu 
to the child; 155 Correggio placed the ſecond. 


light, but not ſo perfect as that of the Madonhy 
and made the ſhade more ſoft, as if it wett 


flected, or compriſed in a kind of N 
are} ſpirits, 


perhaps to make known that t 
The beauty, grace, and delicacy that pain 

are admirable, and executed in different Roles 
according as it agrees to each of tbe. 


In the collection of the paintings of Colt 


Bruhl, who was prime miniſter to the /afore- 
ſaid Auguſtus III. King of Poland, is a lite 
of ſomerhing more than one pabm ih 


the nuptials of Saint Catherine. It is painted on 
canvals upon board, and on the back there 8 an 
inſeription in ancient character, Laus Dro. Per 
Donna Metilde q Effe. Antonio Lieto de Cor 

reggio fece il eee quadro per ſua du 
ann 1517, If this inſcription be genuine, this 
muſt have been one of the ſirſt 2 of his 
\.cond "ſtyle; It is certain that it is a molt 
beautiful painting. 


Among 
of Parma, and which are now at Capo dt Monte 


at Naples, ote is entirely ſimilar to the'aforelad, 


nor can one doubt but both are of Correggio; 
becauſe among the infinite. copies which different 


preat painters have _ of it, and un gd 


p | 
height and a little leſs in width, which repreſents 


the-paintings which were ber the Duke | 


| 
b 
I 
f 
A 
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Hannibal Caracci, there is no ohe which ap- 
proaches the original. This ought 9% have hon | 
much eſteemed even from the time it was finiſhed, - 
becauſe it was engraved by, Hugh da —_— 
was almoſt contemporary with Correggio. 
Returning to the Gallery e 
alſo a painting of the Bleſſed Vieging of 


which was engrayed by the celebrated Edelink; 
who believed it to be of Qarreggio but we know = 
for certain that it is of Sebaſtian Rigei'the:Vene- 

tian, who with a view of impoſturs made it paſs 
for a work of Corteggid, by imitating his manner, 
and by giving it a certuin caſt of antiquity. But 
by examining it attentively, even the print diſ· 
covers the impoſture; beeauſe in place of graes 


only ff 
There is likewiſe another paictiogtin we laid 


him who engraved it at Rome. It ts the 
Madonna and Child fitting at the foct ef a palm 
tree, and an angel in air: it is known by the 
name of the Zingarella of Cardinal 
Alexander Albani made a prteſent of it to King 
Auguſtus, Notwithſtanding chat, there are peo- 
ple who doubt its being original, and we know. 
for certain there is another on the ſatis ſubject, 
aſſuredly of Correggio, and which came from the 
gallery of Parma to Capo di Monte; but having 
* very ill treated, it was repainted by a m 
dern hand; ſo that wh; may ſay” it no B 
2 
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figure, with the child fleeping in her drmeg 
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gallery which is aſſerted to be of Correggio, b 
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exiſts becabſe we bo more behold EY 
t! — © 11430 SR nur 1: s 
' Alſo" at Flerence i und ſome works 
Corteggio- *The largeſt is preſerved in the palate 
of Pitti, aud appears to haue ſerved: for an alen 
e. It is on wood; and the figures arevalmoſt- 
natural ſize. There ic the Madonna, and Chile 
in her arms, who has à globe of the world in 
hand; aànd-Saint Chriflapht i * aof receiv 
ing /him-upon-his/fhoulders, © + 0/905 la8 at 
At the feet af the'Madorms' 1 Saint John the 
Baptiſt, and oppoſite to Saint Chriſtopher is Saint 
Michael. This painting has always paſſed as 
work of Cotteggio: but it is certain that wis'of 

a particular ſtyſe, and little reſembles the beaut 
ful works of that famous author; although in 
the compoſition it partakes fomething of his yl 
If any one would wiſh to maintain tat this 
work of Correggio, he would be obligel 90 
confeſs, that it is not a complete work 
there are many harih"things in it, and no 
cacy. To me nevertheleſs it appears, that it d 
a finiſhed work, becauſe we ſee in it cet, 
things which -painters uſe only in ſiniſhing their 

paintings'; Tow whence one ien eng; 
| GbR Peas. 


* 12d, 8 Es leit, in the: act of the extincti 
painting of the ſame ſubj ect, and ſold: 8 N 


. re Fr Nome. It is unde dte dy an ori 
cr Chg that of Capo di Monte. The ſic 


— 4 * alſo, been retouched, particularly in ee 
The head of the Madonns, th the foot, ang che child, 18 ate 
deſcrided, ae painted lu divinely, that bogs thi ud den 
| produce agi any thing lo beautiful. +4, at a8 


jon 


- 
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that Correggio hadd left that work imperfect, and“ = h 4 


that ſome other painter finiſhed it; ore if he 
finiſhed it himſelf, be ſought to ümitate the 
Venetian ſchool. Hhete are many perſona who! 
abſolutely deny 1 it to be/a painting of Correggi 


95. 
however, Ido not hazard to determine whorelſe 
could me e deautiful things at 
contains. * l n 8 5 U d 293 
In the ſame — abeatutfobdebip ainted 
on wood; and althahgis de s oniynd Reſts | 
it is nevertheleſs ſo a — impaſted aud 
coloured, as to give ev t. This head d 
in every reſpect bmilar to the other of that 'girh 
who holds in her hama model f A UMF 
the feet of Saint Geminian of the aforgſaid painbi 
ing of Saint Sebaſtiau which is at Preſd en.. 
The Grand Duke af T uſcany poſſoffes⸗ 
another painting on«carivaſs, aye palm ãn eig 
repreſenting the Madonna on her knees with this. - 
Child juſt born lying on the groumd upchn 4 
corner of the mantle, without any uthier 
This is not the moſt beautiful of the works af 
Correggio, becauſe the compoſition and drapery 
are but little ſtudied. The bead aud the hands of 
the Madonna are painted wonderfully ; but with 
leſs force. than: the other 1 works of dur 
author. Ann do gabi 
In Rane in the caller of che bouſt & Colon 
na, is preſerved a painting of Correggio on wood, 
which repreſeats an ect With the Virgin 
who faints behind a Soldier. and at à diſtance s 
Pilate; all half figures. This painting belonged 
to Count Prati of Parma, and appear 9 


3 
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the ſecond ſtyle of Correggio than of his higheſt : 
and moſt ſtudied ſtyle; but nevertheleſs! it is a 
moſt beautiful, of a good character of 
ſingularly impaſted, and of good! colouring 
Auſtin Caracti engraved it. 
In the palace of Prince Doria Panphily, at 
Rome, among other excellent paintings, is pre- 
ſerved one of Correggio not complete, painted in 
diſtemper upon canvaſs, whoſe compoſition is 
HFeroical Virtue crowned by Glory, as I have 
deſcribed when treating of the paintings of 


France. If this paitifing is not to be compared 
to the higheſt perfection of the other moſt ex- 


cellent works in oil of Correggio, it ſhews, at 
leaſt, his great knowledge and merit, and his 
quickneſs in painting; and it ſhews alſo that his 
and excellence ariſe not from the length of 
time which he employed in his works, nor-in 
the repeated impaſting of the colours, but id the 
conſtant fyſtem of having always preſent” the 
effects of truth; becaufe although one fees in 
that painting, that in ſome parts it is only: 
ſketched with white and black rather lighthy, vet 
it has all the grace of things finiſhed; and with 
all the knowledge they require, In 'other/parts 
where there is a little of colour, one ſees the 
idea of truth, and above all the great knowledge 
of the foreſhortenings | is ſurprifing, eſpecially in 
thoſe parts where any muſcle or fleſh is eminent; 
becauſe then it goes gradually hiding 33 
ſucceſſive parts, nd clearing the labyrin 
the forms, which is a thing very pri rt 
whence, if there are other paintings more beau 
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tiful and finiſhed, in no one like that dees 
ſee better the wonderful merit of Correggio - 

The houſe of Barberini -anciently poſſeſſed 4 

ſmall painting, repreſenting that paſſage in the 
Evangeliſt Saint Mark, which ſays, And there 
followed him a certain young man, having 4 
linen cloth, caſt about his naked body aud the 
young men laid hold on him; and be delt the 
linen cloth, and fled from them naked. They 
ſay that this painting went flom one hand to 
another, and at laſt remained in Eagland but 
latterly has been ſeen ig Rome another ſimilar, 
in poſſeſſion of an Engliſhman. The only differ- 
ence which appears between them ĩs, that the laſt 
is painted on canvaſs, and appears the ſtudy and 
ſketch of the other, becauſe here one diſcovers. 
ſome correct ions; a thing which is rare in the 
paintings of Correggio. Nevertheleſa the figure 
of the youth is very well finiſhed, and is; beauti- 
fully impaſted and coloured, and above all is 
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ſingular in the expreſſion and the manner in 


which he endeavoured ta extricate himſalf from 
his clothes. The Soldier who wiſhes to arreſt 
him ſeizes; the clothes with his right-hand, and 
with the left makes a ſign more to call him than 

to arreſt him, and it appears that he wauld wiſh 
to perſuade him friendly not to fly: this ex- 
preſſion explains the character of Correggio, led 
always hy the actions leaſt harſh and violent. 

Fram afar one ſees the arreſt of Chriſt in the - 
act when Judas kiſſes him, and St. Peter who 
cuts off the ear of Malcus. The perſpective 
and clare abſcure of 55 painting are of the beſt 
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ſtyle of Correggio; but that which one . 
knows clearly to be the moſt ſingular is, that ue 
had preſent yp 


head and all the characters of-his perſon reſemble 


him; only the form 1 is more geared, "A ot 


the fiyle of Correggio. _ 
In Saint Louis of the French in Row . 


A litle painting of one palm and an half, which, 
they ſay, is of Correggio; and repreſents the Ma- 
donna of half figure, and the child enire,-/Sainr 
| Joſeph, and two Angels. To me this LP 
work of Julius Ceſar Procaccini. 05 

A ſew years ago was found at Rome; in the 


poſſeſſion of a dealer in paintings, one which re- 


preſented the Madonna and Child, and with & little 
Angel, very like one which was engraved by 


Spier, with the ſole difference that this is round, 


and the other was a ſquare long. This 
was covered with a thick varniſh which 


obſcured and hid the beauty of the painting : ft 
that reaſon it was fold at a vile price to d 


well, 


Caſanova, a Venetian, who cleaned it-very 


but not without injuring that flower of che 


colours moſt adherent to the varniſh.' The poſ- 


ſeſſor carried that painting for ſale to mi 


where probably it is now to be found. 

The King of Spain poſſeſſes two finall paint 
ings of Correggio. The firſt repreſents Tei 
Chriſt praying in the garden, with an Angel on 


high, who, with the left hand, points to Him the 


croſs, and the crown of thorns, which are in 


ſhade upon the ground, and one ſcareely diſcoven 


figure of the eldeſt ſon of Lascbon 
when be made that of the youth; becauſe the 
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a diſtance and in the loweſt place, 


4. 
ghr ſhews, irv/ gracefut | 
foreſhorteui the Heavens, as if lie ſaid it to 
be the will of the Father that he fou accept 
the paſſions: in fact, one ſees that our Lord{with 
open arms, ſhews to accept it. The moſt ſin- 
gular part of this piece, beſides the excellent e 
ecution of the painting, is the ſtyle With which 
is managed the clare obſcure; becauſe he figured 
there that Chriſt received the light from Heaven; 
and to the contrary the Angel from Chriſt! At 
are thee Diſ- 
ciples in the moſt beautiful and graceful attitudes, 
and further on is the crowd of the miniſtirs i ue 
arreſt. They relate chat Correggio gave that 
painting to his apot bor four erowns, 
which he was indebted to him for medicine; and 
that a little after it was fold for five hundred u,, 
finally Count Pyrrus Viſconti ſold it to the Mar- 
quis of Camarena, governor of Milan; for ſeven 
hundred and fifty gold doubloons, who bought it 
in commiſſion for Philip IV. It is prèſerved at 
preſent in the Royal Palace at Madrid; with: the 
eſteem that it merits; and it is no ways injured, 
as ſome have falſely ſuppoſ et. 
The ſecorid, painting repreſents the Madonna 
who dreſſes the Child; a work of x ſtyle leſs com- 
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plete, but nevertheleſs ſufficiently beautiful, won - 


derfully impaſted, and of adrairatle delicacy. At 
a diſtanee is Saint Joſeph, planing a board, ſo well 
degraded in the contours, that it ſhews plainly 
Correggio was a very great maſter in the knows 
ledge of that part of painting which they call 
aerial penſpective; becauſe the things which he 


/ 
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wiſhed to mewn as ſeen at à diſtanee, he 


has not only ſhaded lighter than the Paintere do 


at preſent, but he has diminiſhed: alſo the hi 


lightened the contours, and confuſed, the forms | 
by meang of 'the diſtance ; and all. without. ever 


departing from the limits of truth, ng ns es 


The Duke of Alva has a painting of Correggio, 


of ſigures little leſs than natural, painted on can- 
vaſs, and repreſents Mercury, who. teaches. Cu- 


pid to read in the preſence of Venus. This * 


figure has the peculiarity of having wi * 
bow in the left hard: it is beautiful, and — 


plaiuly diſcovers that Correggio, in executing it, 


had preſent the Apollo of the Villa of Medici, 
which is now at Florence. The Cupid expreſſes 
all the innocence of his age: the hair is rich and 
wonderfully executed; it appears that one ſees 
the epidermis; and it is finiſhed without appearing 
dry, His little wings are like thoſe of neſtling 
birds, who ſtill leave the ſkin vieble, and the 
quills of the feathers. Whenever | Correggio 
painted wings, he attached them in the ſame 
manner as in this painting. placing them imme: 
diately behind the ſhoulders, in a manner that 
they united ſo well with the. fleſh, that they ef- 
fectively appeared as a member united with the 
ſuperior part of the acromion ; from whence the 


deceaſed Duke, who was the paſſeſſar of that 


painting, was right in telling me that the wings 
of that Cupid were fo well fituated, that if it were 
poſſible that a child could be born with wings. 
he could not have them in any other manner. 


Generally other Painters who make vi u- 
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tach them ſo careleſsly, that appear truly fic- 
titious. Mercury is repreſented as a — who 
has not yet done growing, and of an innocent 
character. That painting is undoubtedly ori- 
ginal; not only becauſe it diſcovers the ſovereign 
excellence of Correggio, but alſo for a correction 
ſufficiently viſible in the arm of y, that 
was originally covered with a blue cloth; and 


one diſtinguiſhes it, as the colour appears through 


that which was aſterwards laid over it. I men- 
tion this cireumſtance becauſe there exiſts ano- 
ther ſimilar in France, which has not this 
tion, and might be a copy; or a ſecoud. 
of the Duke of Alva was bought by — 45 
anceſtors at London, together with an aſſostmant 
of the famous Arazzi of Raphael, at the ſale of 
the furniture of the — Charles . after he 
was beheaded. ee Nu Bar 
In the ee n 
a painting on canvala, of figures three palm in 
height, and repreſents Chriſt with the Magdalen, - 
when he ſays to her, Nali me langere. Lhis in a 
painting of the ſame ſtyle of that of the Madanna 
and Child, which is at Florence, and of which 1 
have Wc UREA yaa roar tus 
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"XXL which 1s the greateſt [difficulty 
of the art; having been conquered by ſbme able 


* Mantegna, "who found the mode of em 
preſſing the different — foreſhortenings aud 
back grounds; thoſe who came after uch 
—— da Vinci, Peter Peruginus, Ghirlan+ 

fo; ad Father Bartholomew of Saint Mark, 


eech lefs obſtacles. The two firſt added a wer 
in the 


tain grace, the third a little more knowledge 
compoſition; and the laſt a majeſty and axtiſiet an 
thechre obſcure and drapery, which was till then 
unknown. But ſince nothing in this world 


invented and perfected at the ſame time, the aſore - 


ſaid artiſts could not follow that eaſe (the ſure 


counterſign of perfection in the art), to which 
afterwards arrived in different degrees Michael 


Angelo, Titian, Giorgione, and the divine Ra- 


phael, who in himſelf alone re- united all the merits 


which his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed in ſeparate 
parts, and reduced painting to the higheſt degree 
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of perfection under the 2 of eaſe. Ae 
does great honor" to manklnd, that Witk fue 
genius and ſach vile materials as ſimple earths} | 
diſtempered and: extended upon à plain furface 
he could know how to imtatè all the werks e 
the Creator, and the effects and paſſions of mA, 
kind. 4814 bog $0 ict 91 90 HUB ! Efig 
But although painting was arrived to à degree 
ſo eminent, by the terrible forms of Michael 
Angelo, by the true tones of the colouring of 
Titian, and by the perfect expreſſion and natural 
grace of Raphael, it wanted nbtwithſtanding, al- 
ways ſomething, that is to ſayũ a complex of dif- 
ferent excellencies, which is the extreme of hu- 
man perfection. This complex is in Correggio, 
who to grandeur and truth united a certain de- 
gance, Which generally bears the name of taſte, 
and. vrhĩch ſigniſies the proper and determinate 
character of things; ding all che indifferent 
parts, ſurk ad inſipid amd uſeleſs. Nori 
Correggio was the firſt vyhô painted with the 
view of delighting the ſighi and the ſouls of ſpee- 
tators, and directed all the purts of painting to 
this eud. However, as every painter endeavours 
in his works to content [/himſeIfp and to imprint 
in it his genius, one might conjecture, that 
Correggio poſſeſſed very delicate ſenſibility, a 
tender and affectionate heart and a deciſive aver- 
ſion to: thisgs rough and harſh; ſo that if others 
had paitted-tov ſatisfy their minds, he labour- 
ed for the ſatisfaction of his heart, and accord - 
ing to his on ſenſations; from hence he be- 
came in the whole the paiater of the Graces. No 
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the art of the touch of the pencil but above all, 
he has ſucceeded wonderfully in the knowledge 
of clare obſcure, and in giving relief to thing, 


— ſtyle and the terrible; or the 
and weak; among the ſpacious and plain, and 
little rel jeved {tyle, and that which contracts too 
much the lights, and degenerates into minutiz? 
Finally, none knew like him how tojunite light 
and ſhade. He underſtood the deg ons of 


theſe, and their refletions in the ſhade, without 


affectation, becauſe he employed them in à mans 
ner, as if the bodies had been mirrors. 


The inventions of Correggio are ingenious and 3; 


beautiful, and often poetical, and his 
tions are always founded on truth, and the good” 


effect of clare obſcure, fo that from the firfialidhes 


he began to introduce it with the colours, AE. 
ing not only of the imitation of truth, but of the 


diſtribution of all the parts which ought to enter 
into his works. To this end, I believe, he painted 
his ſketches in colours, holding as à principal 
view the appearance which a painting 
firſt ſight, becau'e the other parts of painting can 
convince, but r.ot perſuade one of the 


that he did not regard ſo much certain rules, 
which have ſo much credit in the modern 
ſchools, although he punQually obſerved all that 
which reſpects the contrapoſition, and the eon 


traſt of the figures and their members; fo it ap- 
pears, that continued variety was his fundamental 


one, either before or after, has arrived Ie ken d0 | 


having eaſily found the juſt medium between the 


makes at 


goodneſs | 
of a work, when it does not pleaſe.” It appears 
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rule, which he obſerved not 4 in theſe and other 
parts, but in the Whole. 

With regard to the contraſt and the variety of 
the directions of the membets, one ſces by his 
moſt perfect worka, that always when he could, 
he gave to theſe members à little foreſhortening, 
and ſeldom made his ſurfaces: parallel; which 
gives a wonderful effect to all his compoſitions. 


It is neceſſary however to confeſs, that ſome- 


times (although ſeldom) ſrarehing with too 


much earneſtneſs the variety of the ſituations, 
particularly that of the hands, gave him à certain 
affectation of grace which does not appear na- 

tural; a defect which Raphael always avcided. 

Some have taxed Correggio with little ex- 
2ctneſs of deſignz which i is, n W 
a falſe accuſat iu. 

It is however true that he did not chooſe che 
objects in forms ſo ſimple as the ancients, nor 
the muſeles ſo marked as Michael Angelo, nor 
made pomp. of: the knowledge of nudity, like the 
Florentine School. Except that, he deſigned - 
moſt correctly the objects he had to repreſent, 
nor in any of his original works dots: —— 
any thing which one might call incorrect. 

Above all, it will be ſufficient to gen his 
glory, that the Caraccis, and particu Ares rot 
nibal and Lewis, formed their 
vpon that of Correggio. as one K Dy 5 
= works that they did SER es: 

Ome. Ws 8 G 

It a as f n had confilerel all 
the forms of nature, which were not altered by 
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artifice;::as if they were — 
coucave, and convex lines, and that they aquld 
vary only in their fize'or proportions; ſo that he 
avoided all that which was angular, and in coll 
ſequence; minutiæ and dryneſs, in which error 
generally fell the painters of the anterior ſehools. 


moſt always the curved or ſerpentine, like the 
letter 8; — with that he thought to give greater 
grace; having without doubt obſerved, that the 
difference between the dry and beautiful-Ryle'of 
the ancients is principally becauſe the 5 
and the forms of the firſt are compoled-'of 
ſtraight, and ſome curved and convex lines, 
whilſt »th& ſecond. is ſolely varied with *olrves: 
nor did the ancients do this from caprice, or from 
predilection of taſte, but ftom the preciſe imita 
tion of truth, and the knowledge 

and, the ſtructure of the human body, wh the 
obliqueneſs of the muſcles, and the warietysof 
their poſitions upon the tortuoſity of 'the Bene, 
form that alternative of curve: and ſineg ef 
and muſcular bodies have always more" conver 
forms, and theſe larger in the Coheavey to 


contrary the feeble have leſs convexirygand Wi | 


greateſt concavity ; for that reaſon Copregyioipre- 
ferred the middle way, without. ever departing 
Ay chat from truth. © + n 

It is not eaſy to determine if the kao edge vf 
clare obſcure, and the imitation of truth in thin 
part have conducted Correggio to the knowledge 
of the forms and contours, and of their interior; 
and if by any other way, or wann 


1 — 
2 * 


8 


Avoiding therefore ſtraight lines, he choſe . 
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rincipal part of painting, he obtained that per- 
ection which one admires in his works. 

It is certain that, after Raphael, no one under- 
ſtood perſpective better than him, which has ſo 
much contributed to the deſigu of his naked 
figures, and that no one, except perhaps Michael 
Angelo, knew like Correggio the ſcience of 
the forms, and conſtruction of the human 
figure. Clare obſcure is ſo inſeparable from de- 
ſign, that the one cannot perfectly exiſt. without 
the other; becauſe, deſign being deprived of 
clare obſcure can only repreſent a kind of ſection, 
parallel with the ſurface upon which, one paints, 
nor will ever arrive to expreſs the true form of 
things. Correggio knew how to unite theſe two 
qualities with ſo much perfection, that one ſees 
them combined in his works the ſame as in na- 
ture; and ãt appears impoſſible that he had been 
able to attain this ſo egregiouſly without having 
much ſtudied relief, and ſculptute, becauſe pure 
truth without the aforeſaid ſtudies would not be 
ſufficient to teach a thing ſo difficult; and for that 
reaſon Michael Angelo modelled firſt in earth, 
or in wax, thoſe figures which he had to paint; 
as he himſelf refers in a letter to Varchi:, nor be- 
fore him was. there a painter who dared: to uſe 
foreſhortenings and contractions and extenſions 
of the muſcles, and of the forms of. the centre 
to the circumference, as he did. 

From whence, if, in modelling, Buonarroti 
taught this ſtyle, which is naturally his, it will 
not be ſurpriſing that the knowledge of. beauti- 
ful contours, and the grand ſtyle of Correggio 
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ariſe from the ſame origin; that is, from the ſtudy 
of relief, and modelling his figures : it being 
known to us that he uſed the plaſiica, 
Beſides that part of clare obſcure which regards 
the expreſſion of the forms, Correggio was alſo ſu- 
perior to all other painters in the general clare ob- 
ſcure; that is, in the general diſpoſal of lights 
and ſhades, becauſe that ſame gradation which he 
uſed in one part, or in one figure, he uſed allo in 
an entire piece, diſtributing the lights in ſuch a 
manner that the firſt is only one; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the ſecond, and the others. © Thus 
1s bis ſhade all varied, but ſometimes with force 
and - ſometimes with grandeur, and many times 
only by the quality of the colours of which they 
are compoſed. He managed the contraſts with 
ſoftneſs, nor ever put the greateſt clares in contra- 
poſition to the greateſt obſcures, without forming 
ſomething which would take from their aſperity, 
or placing them by the fide of ſome greater ſhade. 
Belides that, he conſidered that all bodies are of 
ſuch a nature, that they do not retain all the-rays 
of light which they receive ; and that they ſpread 
or reflect the major part at all ſides, 9 — to 
the figure of the ſuperſice; for which reaſon they 
ouglit neceſſarily to mix with .the light ſhades 
which are in the maſs of illuminated bodies. 
Correggio vonderfully underſtood the atrial 
perſpective of ne clare obſcure, and colours, but 
without the affectation of ſome very modern 
painters ; nor ſolely underſtood the gradarionsof 
the tints. But he had beſides obſerved, that if, 
in nature, ſhades lofe their force in diſtance, 
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lights loſe it much more; and that little things 
are the firſt to be confuſed. From whence he 
inferred; that the contours languiſh and are loſt 
at a little diſtanee, terminating in pure points, the 
laſt extremes of bodies which one cannot per- 
fectly ſee. With regard to colours, he knew very 
well thoſe which loſe more or leſs their activity 
in the intermediate ambient. In ſhort, he per- 
fectly poſſeſſed that art by which painting * | 
lights and deceives the ſenſes. 

His colouring is moſt beautiful, but appears 
alſo more ſo from the perfect gradation of the 
tints, and that pleaſing and diligent manner of 
impaſting his paintings, which added to his 
ſimple colours a certain clearneſs to be found in 
Correggio alone: ſo that, in his works, one can- 
not determine whether he were moſt excellent or 
„ either in the forms, the colouring, clare 
obſcure,” or in the manner of extending ti e co- 


lours; becauſe whoever conſiders all that will 


find that he was equally a maſter in all theſe 
parts, and that in all he had made the moſt pro- 
found reflections. What arduous ſtudy does it 
not require to poſſeſs an art ſo difficult, and to 
a. a habit of working with ſo mach « excel | 
ence ! | | 


It is certain, that he who poſleſfls in perfec- 
tion the greateſt number of the s of paint- 
ing will be found the moſt che and it is 
alſo certain, that Raphael and Correggio are for 
that reaſon the two greateſt painters; and theſe 
eſpecially arrived to the accompliſhment of ex- 
preſſing in one ſole point all the apparent and 
3 . 
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was ſo great a maſter in colouring, that, by his 
tints, he merited the firſt rank in that part; but 
he did not poſſeſs that perfect gradation, which 
expreſſes the moſt delicate and almoſt infeaſible 
forms; and which contributes much to the im. 


tation of truth, and ſometimes more than colous. 


ing itſelf: and by that we ſee that many works 
of Correggio done in freſco, with a tone of the 
tint low and pallid, can enchant by tran 


the ſpectator from the idea of fiction to that of 


truth; which is the primary end every Prater 
ought to aim at, 

Correggio was the Grit who made dtapery 
enter in the invention of compoſition; either in 
the effect of clare obſcure, colouring, and f 
harmony, as for the direction and contraſt. He 
took leſs care of each particular fold, than of the 
maſs of the drapery ; from whence he opened 
new way of diſpoſing well the drapery in large 
works: wp, in that he was very well imitated 2 
Lanfran6o and others. 

I have ſaid that Correggio unitedly "olleſled 
thoſe various parts of painting which fingly 
have made illuſtrious painters ; as truth and 
grace made Raphael illuſtrious, cheerfulgel 
Leonard, impaſting Giorgione, and eolouting 
Titian. I confeſs, however, that in each of theſe 
things ſeparately, he was leſs excellent than 
them. He knyw, notwithſtanding, how to uniie 
the Whole as 1 are in nature, and to tempt- 
rate, by his modeſt and ſoft genius, thoſe which 


are very _— and to combine chem with bis 


3 


* 


pleaſing effects of nature. It is true, that Ten 
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philofophical underſtanding; ſo that whatever 
he knew how to expreſs ſeparately, he wiſhed 5 
ſee united; and he ſucceeded in it. 

But however great I conſider Correggio, I 40 
not ſtill think him greater than Raphael. It is well 
known that his paintings are more equal in the. 
execution, and more exquilite ; but with all that 
he did not poſſeſs in fo high a degree of excel- 
lence as Raphael, the expreſſions of the affections 
of the mind, which is really that which gives the 
greateſt nobleneſs to painting, and is equal to the 
impreſſion which eloquence and poetry make 
on the minds of men. 

Raphael therefore painted with more excel- 
lence the effects of . — and Correggio the 
effects of bodies. In viewing a painting of 
Raphael, one feels more than that which one 
ſees; and in one of Correggio, the eye ſees more 
than the mind can comprehend; and the ſenſes 
remain ſuſpended, and the heart enchanted. 
Correggio appears finally the painter of Grace. 

If Raphael is any thing ſuperior to Correggio, 
this is much more than all the others who came 
after him. Until his time, painting always 
gained: he completed it, and was the meridian 
of the art: from that point it always went de- 
clining, nor do we know how: to be able to 
re- eſtabliſn it; much leſs how to improve it; 
unleſs there appears ſome great genius who 
knows how to unite the beauties of the ancients, 
and thoſe of Raphael, Corregglo, and T tian, 
with the truth of nature. 5 

The knowledge which we have of the great 
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+ and interefting life of Correggio, is - confined, i 
confuſed and contradictory. Neither the lite- t 
rati, or | painters, who have written the lives of | 
Artiſts, have done him that juſtice which he al 


merited: in the mean time, he was worthy that fe 
ſome one ſhould have taken care to inform himſelf It 
well of the circumſtances of a man, to whom the b 
noble art of painting owes ſo much. This neg h 
m 


ligence is not only an injuſtice to his memory, 
but a great loſs to community; becauſe” there is lo 


nothing which ſtimulates geniuſes ſo much as the Ol 
Hiſtories of great men; and often by theſe means ar 
the vices of ſelf-love and ambition, change their pl 
nature, and are converted into virtue. For this le: 
reaſon, it has appeared to me proper to examine, dr 
as well as I have been able, this phenomenon of he 
the piQtorial hiſtory, to remedy in ſome manner an 
the injuſtice which has forgotten Correggio, by w. 
writing with too much prolixity the lives of in- m 
finite other painters, from which no inftruQion, re 
utility, or delight, can arrive. ny 
It is very uſeful that men live in the belief that th 
merit is the origin of hanour and fortune: by be 
this means they are urged on to follow it. How- th 
ever, it is accidents which generally decide the _ 
fate of men; and the ſame virtue in different en 
times and places produces different effects. An- an 
thony Allegri was born in too confined a country, ſer 
and was inclined by his talent and natural genius Cc 
to love, and to the deſire of knowledge, and Pa 
contrary to luxury and vanity: he ought not, * 

| therefore, to have expoſed himſelf to the great tw 
world; and if he had, his modeſty would have * 
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impeded him from making his fortune where in- 
trigue would have been of more value than merit. 
His works evince, that as long as he lived he 
always endeavoured to render his art more per- 
fect; becadſe in every one is ſcen ſome new 
improvement. This love of conſtantly ſtudying 
belongs only to thoſe who are endowed with that 
happy humility which makes them know how 
much they are deficient, Having always painted 
lovelily, and choſen that which was molt grateful, 
one might infer that he was of a mild diſpoſition, 
and of a ſtudious, modeſt, tender, diligent, and 
philoſophical genius: but all this capital ſeldom 
leads a man to fortune, if accidents do not 
drag him there by force. For the ſame reaſons 
he muſt have been little known to -the wealthy 
and courtezans, and of courſe forgotten by thoſe 
who praiſe only the artiſts who make much ru- 
mour, and acquire them glory and profit. Cor- 
reggio was ſtudious, and fond of retirement, and 
living at a little court could not be an object for 
the hiſtory of ſuch authors. To this I add, that 
being born after the great men who illuſtrated 
their age and profeſſion, he ought to be regarded 
as a youthful painter, and diſciple of thoſe who 
enjoyed the greateſt reputation, not being known | 
until the age of thirty years, when Titian was 
ſeventy-ſeven, and Raphael was dead. In ſhort, 
Correggio was the youngeſt among the great 
painters who, in the florid time of Italy, have 
remained ſo famous. The diſtance of more than 
two ages and an half ſince their death, makes it ap- 
pear to us as if theyhad flouriſhed in the lame time. 
| E 4 
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The retirement in which I have ſaid /Correggia. 
lived, and the negligence of the writers of- lives, 
have been the cauſe why Vaſari was ſo ill 


informed of Correggio, and of other paint» 


ers of Lombardy. This cauſe pleaſes me more 
than envy, which many attribute to him. The 
truth is, that alſo in the moſt indifferent things 


reſpecting Correggio, as well as things of con- 


ſequence, and in the deſcriptions of his paintings, 


Vaſari ſpeaks with equivocation, nor fays the 
truth, as one might ſee in the relation which he 
ives of thoſe which Correggio painted for the 
Duke of Mantua, and on other occaſions. 
When Vaſari ſays that Correggio had more 
merit in execution than in deſign, I believe he 
would not wiſh to be underftood that he deſigned 
ill, but that, from an effect of ſelf-love, he de- 
ſigned beſt, and ſtudied that moſt in his paint- 
ings. The Tuſcan ſchool acknowledged with 
difficulty that any other deſigned like them; and 


for that reaſon I believe that Vaſari would 


wiſh to ſay that Correggio did not deſign like 
Michael Angelo, the hero of his country, This 
is confirmed by what the ſame Vaſari ſays, cons 
feſſing that the deſigns of Correggio are done in 
a good ſtyle, beautiful, and with the execution 
of a maſter. The ſame hiſtorian confines. him- 
ſelf to praiſe almoſt only the excellence with 
which Correggio painted the hair; and it is very 
ſtrange that, before fo many wonderful things, he 
found only that praiſe-worthy. It is alſo fingu» 


lar that Vaſari, and many others, attribute only 


the pure gift of nature to the excellence of Cop» 
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reggio i in the art. This is a groſs error; becauſe, 
although genius can do much, no one wha 
reflects can he perſuaded. that that is ſufficient, 
without great ſtudy, to form a painter ſo ſublime 
as Correggio , — 2 at the age of years, 
had formed a new ſtyle, and more exquiſite than 
was ever known before him, Michael Angelo, 

who had ſo great a genius, did not. owe. the, 
whole of the art to his natural abilities; nor with 
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theſe alone could he have found the means to 


exceed the limits of that dry and ſervile ſtyle 

which till then reigned in Italy; nor without 
great ſtudy, and the obſervations of the an- 
cient ſtatues, would he have been, perhaps, more 
than equal to a Donatello, and a Ghilberti. 
Raphael himſelf has left in his works the traces 
of his ſtudies; and without the leſſons of Father 
Bartholemy, and the fight of the works of 
Michael Angelo, and thoſe of the ancients, we 
ſhould not at this time have enjoyed his wonder- 
ful paintings. I conclude, therefore, that Cor- 
reggio ſtudied the works and the maxims of the 
ancients, and of the beſt maſters, to arrive to be 
that prodigy of a painter which he was. 

I have expreſſed as well as I am able, the mo- 
tives by which we have not a faithful and cir- 
cumſtantial hiſtory of the life of Correggio. I 


have ſaid that which I know, adding the con- 


jectures which appear to me moſt probable. I 
have deſcribed his works with the greateſt exatt- 


* Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
Quaeſitum eſt. Ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium : alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice, 
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neſs this ſhort account would permit; and I have 
examined the degree of merit of this great man 


in all the parts of painting. Nothing remains 
now to ſay, only that Correggio is the modern 
Apelles, becauſe in compariſon with him he has 
poſſeſſed the higheſt grace in the art, and with 


his ſingular works he has taught the perfection 


which we have to ſearch in _ execution of 
painting, to the end that we might finally ar- 
rive to know when we may with Fa call a 


work complete. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


UPON THE 


ANTECEDENT MEMOIRS. - 


Mens, as has been aid, W theſe 
memoirs to ſupply the defects in the life of Cor- 
reggio as written by Vaſari; and as there are many 
who, from the credit of this author, and of his 
Annotators, will think that theſe may be calum- 
nies to diſcredit them, I conceive theſe notes ne- 
ceflary, in order that the reader may be able to 
judge on which fide the truth is. 

What Vaſari fays of Correggio in — is 
evident confuſion and contradiction. He makes 
Correggio to have a timid ſoul, and ſo much a 
friend to parſimony, that in conſequence of his 
avarice he became more miſerable than it is 
poſſible to expreſs. - 

The works of Correggio, and the expences 
that attended them, contradict this ſuppoſed ava- 
rice ; nay,. even prove that he was of a moſt 
liberal turn'of ſentiment ; and laſtly, that he was 
not poor, fince his labours did not render him ſo 


mean a recompenſe as they would generally with 
us to underſtand, 
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As to the arts, Vaſari ſays, that Correggio was 
in the art very much inclined to melancholy, 

Teannot conceive it poſſible for a man to per- 
ſuade himſelf that the invention of a painter is 
melancholic, who, according to the judgment of 
all the world, compoſed moſt cheerfully ;. and 
by which he merited from the public the title of 
Painter of the Graces; nor is it conſiſtent even 
with the ſame Vaſari, who ſays, It is held as 
certain, that no one diſpoſed his colours better 
than him, nor with greater delicacy. No artiſt 
painted with more relief; ſuch was the ſoftneſs 
of the fleſh which he executed, and the grace 
with which he finiſhed his works. In deſeribing 
the picture at Parma he ſubjoins —“ Near this 
place is a child who laughs fo naturally that it 
moves to laughter whoſoever views it; nor is 
there any one ſo melancholy, who, on viewing it, 
does not immediately become cheerful, Are 
theſe cheerfulneſſes, theſe gaieties of colouring, 
from a painter ſo melancholic in his art? 

Vaſari in continuation ſays, © If Correggio 
had left Lombardy and had viſited Rome, he 


would have performed miracles ; becauſe his 


performances being ſuch, without having viewed 
the remains of antiquity, or the good works 
of the moderns, it neceflarily follows, that if he 
had ſeen them, he would have infinitely im- 
proved his own works, and, by proceeding from 
good to better, would have arrived at the higheſt 


perfection.“ | 


Setting apart the point already cleared up by 
Mengs, © if Correggio had been at Rome; and 


is 


— 
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even although he had not been there, it is evident 
that he knew and profited himſelf of the antique. I 
ſhould be glad to — what miracles he would 
have done, and chat things (as Vaſarithinks)could 
have been added to the pictures of Correggio; 
and what conception he had of the works of that 
artiſt who aflerts, that one could have infinitely 
improved them. For me, I ſhould hold a man 
the moſt extraordinary who could. be capable of 
telling me, and much more of perſuading me, of 
the defects of that painter. And if he | ſhould 
add the knowledge of painting better than him, 
I ſhould eſteem him the greateſt artiſt upon earth. 


It is not leſs extraordinary, that one who painted 


like Vaſari, found it ſo eaſy, infinitely to amend 
the works of Correggio. Upon the queſtion ſo 
diſputed, if Correggio was at. Rome, and if he 
improved himſelf from the pictures of Melozzo 
of Forli, which were in the artient church of 
the Holy Apoſtles, I ſay that various pictures cut 
from that tribune now exiſt in the Vatican, in 
the apartment where Benedict XIII. lived; and 
which now is the habitation of the Gardinal Zelada, 
Librarian; where the curious will be able 90 con- 
front them wich thoſe of Correggio. 
The manner of the deſign of Correggio did 
not pleaſe Vaſari, ſince in a marginal note he 
remarks, that he excelled more-in colouring than 
in deſign; and immediately in the text he ex- 
cuſes.him, on account of the difficulty of poſſeſ⸗ 
ling all the parts of an art ſo extenſive as that of 
painting; becauſe many have deſigned well, and 
alone badly, and wg on the contrary. | 
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This ſpecies of criticiſm means not otherwiſe 
than that Correggio did not deſign in the manner 
that Vaſari did, and that he ſelected different 
forms from either Vaſari or his {chool. The one 
held as good all contortions, and defigned every 
thing with force and energy, arrogantly diſplay. 
ing his {kill in anatomy, whilſt the other was 
all ſoftneſs, iweetnels, and grace; but in his 


manner, Correggio was as able a deſigner as the 
moſt able Tuſcan: and the ſame Vaſari confelles 
that his deſigns are of a good tafte, that whey. 


have grace, and the touch of a maſter. 


The annotator of Vaſari goes much further 


than him, aſſuring us that if the Caraecis had 

repainted the Iribune of St, John at Parma, 
which they had- already copied from the original, 
that although they had remained inferior to Cors 
reggio in the colouring, they would have equalled, 

if not ſurpaſſed him in deſign. The Caraccis, 
who were of ſome conſequence in the world by 
having ſtudied or imitated Correggio, wers ſuf- 

ficiently modeſt not to aſpire to ſuch an eulo- 
gium, and too able in their profeſſion not to 
know the merit of their maſter. Vaſari, after hav- 
ing exhibited to us the puſillanimity of Correggio, 
the obſcurity in which he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived, and that his miſery could nat be exceeded, 
informs us, that the Duke of Mantua choſe him 
to paint two pictures worthy the acceptance of 
Charles the Fifth, to whom he wiſhed to preſent 
them; and that Giulio Romano, who was then in 
the ſervice of the abovementioned Duke, and 
not preferred to Correggio, declared to have 
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never in his life ſeen ſuch colouring. Giulio 
Romano ſpoke at leaſt of what he had ſeen ; but 
it was not poſſible that Vaſari could have een 
them, nor could have been well informed of 
what he writes, becauſe his relation accords in 


nothing with the truth. The Danae he calls 
Venus, and ſays that in that picture the landſcape 
was the moſt beautiful that any Lombard had 
ever painted, when there is not a ſhadow of a 
landſcape © in that picture ; and ſubjorns, That 
which gave the more grace to the Venus, was 
a clear and limpid ſtream whichꝰ ran amongſt 
ſome rocks bathing her feet, This might in 
part apply to the Leda, as one may ſee by the 
deſcription which Mengs gives of it, and in the 
print taken from this picture: but in the Danae, 
which Vaſari calls Venus, one finds nothing at 
all of this; and he who will may ſee it in two' 
copies of this picture ſufficiently exact, which 
are in Rome, one in the houſe of the Prince 
Santa Croce, and the other at that or the 8 
cheſe Orſini de Cavalieri. 3 

Vaſari aſeribes to Correggio the valuing of 
the Tribune of the Domo àt Parma, when that 
Du:mo never had a Tribune painted by Correggio; 
it was certainly in the church of St. John: by 
the ſame miſtake Vaſari places in the above- 
mentioned Duomo, two pictures in oil by Cor- 
reggio, which have always been in St. John's; 


but this error has already been remarked by- 


Bottari. Twice Vaſari ſpeaks of the admirable 
art with which Correggio painted hair. The thing 
is true; but it appears ridieulous that Correggio 
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having ſo much merit in the other more noble 
parts, he ſhould affectedly praiſe. this willing 
ability. 

After the 3 and diſorder with which 
Vaſari writes the life of Correggio, and after 
having accuſed him as a melancholic and puſil- 
lanimous painter, and an indifferent deſigner, 
and ignorant of his own proper merit, &c. &c. 
he ſiniches by giving him a thouſand encomiums; 
ſaying, that amongſt thoſe of the profeſſion one 
admires as divine every thing of his. Vaſari 
afſerts his not being able to find the portrait of 
Carreggio, and his annotator Bottari pretends to 
give it to us diſcovered in a print of Belluzzi, 
but ſays not from whence he copied it. Eyery 
one who ſees this portrait, which repreſents a bald 
old man, and decrepit, ſees at once that it can- 
not be the portrait of a man who dies at tory 
years of age. | 

There was found at Genoa a few years ago, a 
ſmall picture on wood, eight inches long, the 
portrait of a man, rather handſome and of 
a fair complexion, . having this inſcription : 
Dofſo Daſſi dipinſe queſto ritralto di Antonto da 
Correggio. Mengs got a deſign made from it, 
bur 1 know not what is become of it. I being 
in Turin ſeven years ago, ſaw in the Vigna of the 
Queen, a ſeries of portraits, amongſt which was 
one of a middle-aged man with a beard, and 
light coloured hair, on which was written: 

* Alegri da Correggio. Many have taxed 
Vaſari of partiality, and many others of envy, in 
his FS" the lives of the painters, through 
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- inaccuracy: with which he wrote the lives of thoſe 
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negligence, through 'infidelity, and through the 


who were not Tuſcans, praiſing above the clouds 
many of them who merited not even to be men- 
tioned, I cannot believe Vaſari ſo malignant, 
ſince all his writings indicate a goodnels of heart, 
and an honeſt inan; from whence I think that 
he praiſed from ſincerity him whom he thought 
praiſe-worthy according to the beſt of his judge 
ment. Therefore, that which he did not under- 
ſtand it was not poſſible for him to praiſe,; and if 


he had known in what conſiſted the grace of the 


works of Correggio, and the true merit of thoſe 
of Raphael, he would certainly have praiſed 
them, confining himſelf to thoſe” parts, and 
would not ſo whimſically have taken the ſubject 
of praiſing them for their manner of painting 
hair. 55 3 
One ſees Vaſari was perſuaded, that beyond 
the ſchool and manner of Michael Angelo, 
little good was to be expected from the fine arts. 
He collected all the little ſtories which vulgarlyß 
were prevalent amongſt the prof ſſors. He un- 
derſtood the arts as a mechanic: he had no better 
ſkill; and willing to write a voluminous work, 
he compiled lives in the beſt manner he could, 
and in a ſtyle inſipid and vulgar, which he 
uſually ſpoke with his bricklayers and carpenters. 
Monſignor Bottari, his defender and panegyriſt, 
excuſes him in another manner, by ſaying, it is 
not poſſible that Vaſari would tell a lie in a thing 
in which he-could be convinced with ſo much 
caſe.” A feeble reaſon indeed! If Vaſari had 
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even thought ſo, he would not have written 
falſehoods upon that which he had a thouſand 
times ſeen with his own eyes, as he does ſpeaking 
of the pictures of Raphael in the Vatican *,-: 


* The life of Correggio compoſed by Mengs, 38.1 

ubliſhed it, has been Wed ab Finale 10 U by. He 
Carlo Giuſeppe Ratti, who pretending not to know the works of 
Mengs, gives himſelf as the author of this life; and | to--give a 
better appearance to it, he inſerts in this publication a letter which 
he ſays was written to him by Mengs in 1774, from Madrid, in 
which he makes that gentleman ſay, that he wiſhes him to collect, 
and publiſh ſpeedily, the anecdotes of the life and works of Cor 


reggio. Therefore he has publiſhed this life, as if it had never 


been either written or printed by Mengs, although it is truly the 
very ſame of Mengs. Ratti has however arranged it in his on 
manner, by changing words and phraſes wherever he treats of the 
arts, and has — 2 * has produced a maſter-piece by embroidering 
it with very precious erudition, as for example: Correggio is a tity 
equal to every illuſfrious city in Lombardy, and has produced great men 
of every denomination even unto Cardinals; and therefore he, Ratti, 
produces epitaphs, teftimonials, titles, employments, tombs," dates, 
chronologies, and many other anecdotes, all very uſeful to painting 
and painters. He recounts at laſt all the ſcholars of Correygio, 
and he recounts not a few of them, but makes them all clever, 
very clever fellows; and then he paſſes to his diſciples, amongſt 
whom he makes Lanfranco his arch-difciple, and more than arch- 
diſciple Ferrari, probably becauſe he was a Genoeſe ; and terminates 
finally with Mengs, whom he pretends to be the faithful imitator of 
Correggio, without ſpecifying in what he followed bim 
Since then this Ratti is wild in publiſhing, it is neceſfaty to pu 

liſh him ſuch as he really is. He is a lame Genoeſe with mouth 
awry, and with the trifling talents, of imitating the motions and 
abſurdities of people. With this deſirable ſtock he flattered the 
taſte of Mengs, who, notwithſtanding the ſeriouſneſs of his charas · 
ter, was pleated to divert himſelf with cheerful and facetiphs peo- 

le, even in a ſtyle low and burleſque, For that reaſon, in bis 
Raves of repoſe he diverted himſelf frequently with Ratti; and he 
became ſo attached to him that he fixed him in his houſe, providing 
him with every thing; and to be of ſome ſervice to him. be , way 
willing to make a 2 of him, deſigning for him various ſketches 
in clare obſcure, for a picture of the Nativity of Chriſt, ich he 


was engaged to do for the church of the merchants of Barcelona. 
This painter, who was no painter, ſelected the moſt beautiful of 
theſe ſketches about fix palms in height. (it is a capital work dhe 
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J poſſeſs), In this manner he made his picture, without any other 
fatigue than to ſquare and colour it; and by ſo doing he did him. 
ſelf immortal honour. a 

This man would have continued to live in the houſe of Mengs, 
if, blinded by the favour of his patron, the whim had not come 
into his head to aſpire to the hand of his daughter. Hardly was 
this ridiculous pretenſion of his diſcovered, than he was turned out 
with the approbation of the whole family, and eſpecially with that 
of the wife of Mengs, who was not pleaſed with the ill-bred man- 
ners of this fellow. I 

This man, nevertheleſs, has always preſerved ſo great a gratitude 
for Mengs, that, as ſoon as he was dead, he diſembogued his life, 
in which Mengs would not have known himſelf had he had the op- 
portunity of reading it. He has always called himſelf his friend 
and diſciple; and laftly, he has reprinted Mengs's Life of Correg- 
gio, giving it as his own proper work, This is the conduct of 
Carlo Giuſeppe Ratti! ; a 

To know better the character of this man, behold one of his 
letters written to Mengs, and choſen among many, becauſe here he 
ſpeaks of the above praiſed ſketch of the precept.— We ſhall give 
it in the original, not being poſſible or neceſſary to tranſlate it. 


Roma, 27 Febbraro 1773. 


„Oggi dopo pranzo, dopo aver portata una lettera e raccoman- 
“ datala caldamente alla poſta di Napoli, non potendo io quietare 
« per non aver V. S. ricevuti li noti bozzetti, ſono andato dal 
„Signor Agente, il quale ſta male per eſſer egli ſtato aſſalito da 
© una fiera colica, che dette molto da temere; e da lui ho ſaputo 
iche ſubito eonſegnò al Corriere per mezzo del Maſtro di 2 
& Vinvolto; onde 2 andato ad elle Maſtro di poſta, e mi ha detto 
* averlo egli ſteſſo premuroſamente conſegnato; che pereiò ne 
e faccino ricerca in Segreteria di Stato e dal Signor Tanucci, 
«© perche non fi puol eſſere ſmarrito in verun modo. Dio mio! Se 
io ſupponeva queſto, mi abbozzava il mio Quadro da quel boz- 
netto a chiaroſcuro, quello come io ſeriſſi allora, che avea il 8. 
«* Giuſeppe di ſehiena in avanti, ed il paſtore colla pecora, perchè 
« quanto più me lo ricordo, mi par coſa divina, | 

A' Liberti ſeguira la ſolita burletta con Muſica d' Aufoſſi, 
* perche. Roma tuttod] vi accorre come fe foſſe la prima ſera; ed 
** e coſa particolare a vedere la forza della Muſica con quattro o 
ſei ſcannati muſicacci che cantano, e non 7 un bajocco, e 
pure compariſcono valentuomini. A Valle h ſecondi intermezzi 
mi dicono che hanno in contrato terribilmente, e ſono Muſica 
* d'un Marcellino da Capua, che ha compoſto per la ſeconda 
* commedia che dovea andare in ſcena ai Liberti, ma che met- 
* teranno fuori al più tardi perche ſono troppo al ſicuro della 
* prima, In Argentina la Muſica è di Anfoſſi pure, e piace molto 
due arie ed 14 di Tenducci. Quelle di Mazzante piac« 
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ciono tutte, ma perchè quelle le canta di ſuo, perche come & ii 

primo Maeſtro di Cappella del Mondo, cosi non vuole la ſua 

modeſtia che fi ſoggetti ad alcuno. Nella prima opera che 
© andette per terra affatto, ne fu fatta una curioſa, e fu, S venne 

mandato un facchino a Compoſtof con un paolo ed un biglietto, 

dove veniva ſupplicato il ſignor Impreſſario a conſegnare al latore 

un paolo di bolletrini, e metterglieli in una ſporta che a tale effetta 
* gli mandavano, Mi conſęrvi la ſua grazia. 
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A DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS AT MADRID. 


Br an academy is underſtood an aſſembly of 
men the moſt expert in ſcience or in art, their 
object being to inveſtigate truth, and to find 
fixed rules always conducing to progreſs and 
perfection. It is very different from a ſchool 
in which able maſters teach the elements of 
ſciences or of arts. The fine arts, as liberal 
ones, have their fixed rules founded in reaſon and 
on experience, by which means they join to 
obtain their end, which is the perfect imitation 
df nature; from whence an academ̃y of theſe 
arts ought not to comprehend alone the execu- 
tion, but ought to apply principally to the theory 
and to the Tpeculation of rules, fince indeed 


theſe arts terminate in the operation of the hand; 


but if this is not directed by good theory, they 
will be deprived of the title of liberal arts. 

Some erroneouſly think that practice alone is of 
more importance than all the rules together, and 
without them there have been great artiſts, Falſe 
are ſuch ideas, and ſo falſe that they merit not a 
confutation, Whatever is done without reaſon and 
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without rules is all hazard. How 1s it poſſible 
to arrive to a determinate end without a ſure guide 
to conduct us? Painting and ſculpture are arts 
ſimilar to poetry; and as in this laſt art, ſenſibility, 
imagination and genius, can never produce, with- 
out rules and knowledge, any thing but dreams 
and monſtrous productions, the ſame muſt hap- 
pen in the two firſt. Therefore, as the poet, with- 
out knowing profoundly the ſubject which he has 
to treat and the language in which he is to ex- 
plain himſelf, can never produce a perfect work, 
neither will the painter or ſculptor know how to 
perform a work worthy theſe profeſſions, if 
they know not the forms of the bodies which 
they imitate, and the diverſity of manners with 
which they preſent them to our ſight; and the 
ſame will happen if they know not the theory 
of the art. 

I do not, however, ſay that theory alone ought 
to exclude the exerciſe of the hand; on the con- 
trary, I infinitely recommend it: both ought 
always to be united; and in this ſenſe ought to 
be underſtood the oracle of Michael Angelo, 
who was wont to ſay that all the art conſiſted in 
the obedience of the hand to the conception. This 
great man well underſtood that images ought 
to be well imprinted on the mind, and the idea 
of every thing which the hand ought to execute, 
From whence it is neceſſary always to have practice, 
but with the knowledge of why and wherefore. 

The able profeſſors of an academy ought to 


- endeavour, by conferring together, to find out 


certain rules, by which Rudents, may be able 
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to abbreviate the courſe of arts ſo extenſive, 
Theſe rules will be preſcribed to youth as funda- 
mental laws, explaining to them reaſons by clear 
demonſtrations, which not only may convince, 
but perſuade, ſince without perſuaſion one is 
not capable of doing any thing perfect. Is 

All. academies of arts have begun from 
being ſchools, and afterwards have been trans- 
formed into what we call academies, that is to 
lay, ſocieties of profeſſors, who by their con- 
ferences and diſcourſes promote inſtructions, 
and have merited the protection of princes, 
In this manner have. begun the academies of 
Rome, Bologna, Florence and Paris, &c. & c. 

The utility of ſuch eſtabliſhments conſiſts in 
the advancement of arts, and in the influence 
which they occaſion in a nation by diſſeminat- 
ing there a good taſte : ſince it is the intelligence 
of deſign which directs all arts treating of figures 
or of forms. This utility cannot pollibly be ob- 
tained by any academy, if good reaſoning and 
the aforeſaid theory of deſign are not publicly 
taught ; becauſe, withont theory, deſign is only 
a practical and material action which produces 
the fi gure alone that one circumſcribes, without 
giving to it a general intelligence, or inſtructing 
how to judge of the forms. For which reaſon, 
every academy which follows not the above- 
mentioned maxims, will have material deſigners 
and artiſans, but not illuminated and excellent 
artiſts; and in conſequence will operate againſt 
its principal end, and will waſte the time * it 
employs i in bad inſtructions. 
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founder endowed it perhaps more amply-than 


capable to judge of merit. It is, however, true 


are obliged toregulate themſelves accoring to theſe 


to themſelves than that of protecting and honour- 
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Applying now the diſcourſe to che academy of 
St. Ferdinand, let us ſee what reaſon finds there 
good or bad eftabliſhed for the profit of the nation. 
The aforeſaid academy began by deſign and mo- 
delling, as all others, and the generoſity of the 


any other academy in Europe. Many believe 
that the fruit which it has produced abundantly 
correſponds to its inſtitution; but as good as a 
thing may be, it is always ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment, therefore it appears to me that lomething 
could be rectiſied. 

This academy 1s governed by thoſe who 
ought to protect it, that. is to ſay, by counſellors, 
who by their high birth, employments, and 
circumſtances, have not bad an opportunity 
of inſtructing themſelves fundamentally either in 
works or concerning artiſts. They are thoſe who 
vote and accept or refuſe perſons who aſpire to 
the honour of being admitted into the academy, 
Hence, favours do not depend on thoſe who are 
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that theſe gentlemen, before they decide, hear the 
profeſſors in all things reſpecting art; but if they 


councils, their decifion is uſeleſs; for what uſe can 
it be to have the propoſitions of thoſe who can- 
not decide, and let thaſe decide who cannot pro- 
poſe? In all other academies of the world, there 
are. profeſſors who vote and decide abſolutely in 
what reſpects the government of them, and as to 
the merit of individuals and their works; and. 
the princes and nobles referve no other privilege 
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ing the art and artiſts. This protection ought 
to be effective, and not a mere appearance, by diſ- 
tinguiſhing the profeſſors according to their merit, 
and not confounding them with artiſans, and em- 


ploying them in works of importance; becauſe, if 


the nobles and rich men of a kingdom have not an 
inclination to encourage works, and ſo to diffuſe 
the taſte of artsthroughout a nation, they will periſh 
for want of ſupport; becauſe, if the king alone em- 
ploys artiſts, he cannot employ more than a limited 
number, and the taſte of the arts concentres itſelf 
in his perſon alone, cauſing barbariſm in all the 
remaining part of the kingdom ; as in another 
place has been ſaid to have happened from the 
reign of Philip II. unto that of our ſovereign, 
notwithſtanding they loved and protected the 
arts, and chiefly that of painting, and nevertheleſs 
good taſte bas never diffuſed itſelf generally 
through the nation. Theſe circumſtances being 
ſuppoſed, the academy of Madrid is to be con- 
ſidered either as an academy or a ſchool, or 
both together, . Whichever of theſe things it 
may be, it is always required that the members 
who compoſe it be maſters the moſt expert 
in the arts, fince the academicians ought to be 
capable of explaining the definitions of the art 
from whence the rules are deduced, becauſe, to 
act like a maſter, it is neceſſary to know well 
the profeſſion. Academic diſcourſes diſcover 
the difficulties of the art to youth who are 
willing to profeſs it, and place the dilettantis in 
a ſituation to underſtand, and to be capable of 
ſoundly. judging of works, This circumſtance 
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is ſometimes more neceſſary in Spain than in 
other places, "becauſe the generality of the nation 
have not a juſt idea of arts, and of their dignity; 
or of many gifts from heaven, or of ſtudy, 
which ought to concur to make a great artiſt, 
The abovementioned diſcourſes, and academic 
conferences, will alſo ſerve to profeſſors them- 
ſelves, becauſe not all know ſcientifically the prin» 
ciples of their profeſſion, and will be by theſe 
means ſtimulated to ſtudy them. Finally, in 
conſequence of examining matter, / one ſhall 
deſtroy by little and little the falſe maxims that 
may have intruded themſelves in the rules of the 
arts. Youth will have another advantage in hear- 
ing the great difficulties that attend the arts in the 
difficult ſtudy that they purſue ; for then would 
generous ſouls alone undertake them, and thoſe 


who diſcover leſs force and leſs talents would ' 


abandon the undertaking, or would be content 
to apply themſelves to a part proportioned to 
their capacity. In this manner every talent 
would remain at liberty, nor would be con- 
ſtrained to the uniformity of ſtudy; and that 
which imports more, it would acquire art, but 


not the particular ſtyle of any maſter. 


The greateſt utility which, as I think, would 
ariſe from ſuch ſtudies, would be that the nobi- 


lity and wealthy would inſtruct themſelves in the 


principles of the arts, and would conceive for them 
a proper love and eſteem; as in many of them 
there is a natural diſpoſition, and - nothing 18 
wanted but to have heard profeſſors - who could: 
make them perceive the importance, dignity and 
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ſplendour. df the arts. Hiſtory offers to us the 
neceſſity of this eſteem, ſince wherever it is want- 
ing, the arts and ſciences are infallibly wanting 
alſo, The Egyptians, who invented almoſt all 
the arts, never perfected any one, becauſe they 
did not honour their profeſſors, not confider- 
ing them otherwiſe than as artiſans. The 
Phoenicians advanced them a little more, becauſe 
they gave as an object to the arts the utility of 
commerce. Greece, and particularly in learned 
Athens, where there was a greater equality of 
perſons in the ſtate, and where the arts and ſci- 
ences were eſteemed little leſs than divine, and 
where ingenuity led to the higheſt ſituation of 
citizenſhip, it was there where painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture flouriſhed moſt worthily. 
The Romans never equalled the Grecians in 
theſe profeſſions, becauſe their road to honour was 


in the military ſervice, and they availed them- 


ſelves of the artiſts of conquered Greece, reduced 
to a ſevere ſervitude. Whence they debaſed the 


artiſts and their works. I therefore - conclude. - 
that, to the end that the arts may flouriſh in a 


nation, it is not only neceſſary that their works 
may be eſteemed, but that the artiſts may be 
proportionately honoured, ſince otherwiſe no 
generous ſoul will ſacrifice his labours and his 
life in a profeſſion which, inſtead of bringing 
him honour, diſcredits him; - for which reaſon 
the puſillanimous alone will apply themſelves to 
arts, who aſpire to nothing but intereſt, and are 
incapable of the ſublime conceptions that the arts 
require, becauſe the work itſelf is always the por» 
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would acquire great advantages if its firſt nobles 
and moſt powerful people attached themſelves 
to the arts, as we ſee to have happened in all 
when they have flouriſhed ; and ſome of them 
cultivated them ſufficiently to be enabled to under- 
ſtand them, as we have various examples, and 
eſpecially that of the Emperor Adrian. Then 
they aſſuredly elevate themſelves to the utmoſt | 
perfection, becauſe knowing their merits t 
cheriſh them, and employ artiſts by putting them 
in a ſituation to diſplay their talents ; for it is no 
leſs advantageous to profeſſors. to be employed, 
than to learn, the one remaining uſeleſs without 
the other. | 5 
Conſidering now the academy of Madrid as a 
ſchool, it is neceſſary to make ſome reflections. 
Even to theſe latter times good examples of the 
arts were here wanting. In this, however, they 
have at laſt been ſupplied, the academy being now 
poſſeſſed of the beſt and moſt copious collection of 
caſts of the antique ſtatues that are in Europe. From 
this one now 1s in a capacity to learn proportions, 
the art of expreſſing anatomy without harſhneſs, a 
ſelection of fine forms, and the true character 
of beauty. Yet according to my belief much 


deſign, and ſome neceſſary parts of art which 
they either do not teach, or teach impro- 
perly. Upon theſe matters I will ſpeak my 
opinion ingenuouſly. | 
Although there are found in Madrid many pro- 
feſſors of merit, one cannot deny but there have 
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been, and that there are now elſewhere, ſchools 
more reputable. One ought not, therefore, 
to give as an example to youth the partieu- 
lar works of the artiſts of this academy, but one 
ought to take the beſt works of every ſchool, and 
of all the moſt celebrated profeſſors. In this 
manner boys, from their moſt tender age, will 
accuſtom themſelves to a. good ſtyle. Another 
very great advantage will reſult from it, which 
is, that the maſters of the academy will be able 
to ſpeak with freedom, not being led away 
by ſelf. love or by human prejudices, which pre- 
vent a man from ſpeaking frankly his ſentiments, 
there where he ſpeaks of his own work, or of 
his aſſociates, having themſelves many reaſons to 
palliate their own opinions. | 

It would be alſo very convenient that pro- 


feſſors ſhould give a good example in deſigning 


and of modelling together with their ſcholars in 
the modelling room, by this means animating / 
the youth and the profeſſors themſelves in the 
inferior clafſes: this ſtudy being much more 
uſeful to the advanced than to ſcholars. Above 
all it would be neceſſary that one ſhould ex- 
amine with the greateſt attention every thing 
propoſed to youth; not ſubmitting to the 
caprice of particulars the introductions of vicious 
examples, fince it 18 much more difficult to undo 
a vice acquired in early years, than to learn a 
thouſand good things. 

The time that is deſtined in the academy for 
ſtudy is neither ſufficient or proper, becauſe 
the hours of the night are few for a ſtudy ſo ex- 
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tenſive; and the ſpirits of a youth, diſtracted by 


the occupations of the day, have not the neceſſary 


activity for learning, and for fixing in the me 
the things that are taught him. It would be 
therefore neceſſary, ſince the academy is to be 
alſo a ſchool, to do that which is practiſed in 
the ſchools of other branches, that is to ſay, to 
employ in ſtudy the later hours of the day, with 
the aſſiſtance of profeſſors of an inferior rank, 
and thoſe ſhould give an account to the ſuperior 
of the progreſs and of the mode of teaching, 
This exerciſe would be, beſides that, very uſeful 
to themſelves; and the principal maſters ought to 
review the ſtudies of youth, in order to change 
the claſſes according to their progreſs. 

The exerciſe of night ought to ſerve only for 
thoſe who, being already advanced in the theory 
of the art, have occaſion to augment the practice 
by frequent uſe, becauſe otherwiſe, with the ſol 
citude with which they ought to work at night, 
pupils accuſtom themſelves to an incorreQ- 
neſs which degenergtes into a vicious negli- 
gence, there not being time to obſerve well the 
rules and the reaſons of art; and thoſe who begin 
to copy rudiments have not ſufficient time to ſee 
the fruit of their application, whence many dit- 
courage themſelves, and abandon the ſtudy al- 
ready begun. In ſhort, if the academy is to be 
a ſchool, it is neceſſary to. practiſe there all that 
which a vigilant and good maſter - ought pri- 


vately to do for his own diſciples; otherwiſe it 


will never become an uſeful ſchool. 
If laws, and the maxims of public lectures, are 
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not fixed in a manner that youth learn as if 
they ſtudied under one maſter only, they will 
confuſe the diſciple by following een and 
ſometimes contradictory rules. 

For that reaſon it would be 500 ary, chat 


profeſſors congregate themſelves and well exa- 


mine matters: they ſhould conſult and determine 
the method which ought to be followed, weigh- 
ing well reaſons, pro and contra, reſerving 
nevertheleſs to amend them, ; whenever expe- 
rience and reaſon may indicate the neceſſity.” : 
The things which ought to be taught with a 
greater diligence are, linear and aerial perſpec- 
tive, ſelecting notwithſtanding a ſhort method. 
Then comes anatomy, not as phyſicians. and 
ſurgeons learn it, but as it is ſuitable to the arts, 
which have for their obje& the imitation of the 
exterior forms of things: and as amongſt all the 
bodies of nature there is not for man any thing 
more noble, and more worthy than the human 
figure, it is very neceſſary for him to know it 
exactly, both in the whole and in its parts, and 
this is taught us by anatomy. Whence it is that 
perſpective ſhews to us the manner of imitating 
the appearanceof forms, which one cannot execute 


without knowing it anatomically. For this rea- 


ſon, this ſcience is equally neceſſary to the ſculp- 
tor and the painter. 
Nor is leſs precious the ſtudy of ſymmetry, 


that is to ſay, of the proportions of the human 


body, without which it is not poſſible to know. 
how to ſele& from nature the moſt perfect 
bodies By this the ancient Greeks diſtinguiſhed. 
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themſelves ſo ſuperiorly from us; and they de- the 

= . rived beauty, grace and animation een 
1 knowledge of proportions. = | jut 
The art of light and ſhade, which 10 called 
clare obſcure, ought to be tau ght with the" ſame 


accuracy, ſince without it painting cannot have Tt 
any relief: therefore it is neceſſary to conſider it as jor 
an eſſential part, ſo much the moreas painters have dif 
not always the opportunity of ſeeing things ac- 1 1 
cording to nature; and when even they have, its 5g 
not fo eaſy to underſtand the reaſons of them; the 
and to keep faſt to truth by not permitting vel 
themſelves to be tranſported by any practical ha 
rules followed by ignorant people, and learned * 
without reflection from their maſters. Finally, wh 
clare obſcure is a part doubly uſeful, becauſe it ſon 
pleaſes the intelligent as well as thoſe who are 8 
not ſo. he 
I know not if leſſons of colouring _ ws Ber 
been given, notwithſtanding it is a part ſo _ 
principal in painting, that it has its rules founded ſell 
on ſcience and reaſon, Without ſuch ſtudy, ou 
it is impoſſible that youth can acquire a good | 
taſte in colouring, or underſtand harmony, uu 
In the ſame manner it is neceſſary to teach i in- 11 
vention and compoſition without omitting the ry 
art of compoſing drapery. All theſe have on 
equally their fixed rules; rules neceſſary to be ch 
. learned, to underſtand what one ſees in nature. I he 
1 will not ſay that with theſe rules alone, and with- 0b 


out talents, it is poſſible to acquire the arts: I f 
however, that without them, no one will ever i 
arrive to be an excellent artiſt; and 1 even al pre 
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ſome maſter profeſſor in his own houſe to his 
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the rules are not ſuſceptible of 
thoſe indeed which reſpect imitation; they abſo - 


jutely admit, and thoſe of cleQiofl. hare their 7 


reaſons almoſt evident. | 
Some poſſibly: will-ſay;j that al this ſtudy that 
| propoſe for an ay could be done by 


diſciples. To ms it appears otherwiſe, believing 
it impaſſible that any ane man can know equally 
well ſo many things; and if indegd he knew 
them, I know not if be would have time or gon- 
venience to teach them. Beſides hie it might 
happen, that amongſt thoſe who ſtudy under a 
particular maſter one would find ſome of talents, 
which by defect of good inſtruction, or from 
ſome other motive, cannot arrive to make him 
à man of great merit; whilſt in a public ſchool 
he will have occaſion tq develop hig own in- 
genuity, and to diſtinguiſh himſelf. by "pail 
tion, and from a poor unhappy man render him- 
{elf an artiſt, who may give honour to the arts 
and glory to his e j 
Although architecture may be a per conſtitu- 
ent of an academy equ. with that of painting 
and ſculpture, I have not ſpoken of it, not being 
willing to go out of my profeſſion; but I belieye 
that without entering into the foundation pf it, 
one may fay, that ſince the academy will be a 
ſchool of the fine arts, architecture xo alſo to 
be taught there, ſince one congeives aßt wher 9 
ſchool 7 is without lectures. | 7 
Although architecture has not in nature any 
prototype ſufficiently ** po recys to, like 
VOL, III. 
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82 THE WORKS'OF RAPHAEL MENGS, 
painting und ſculpture, it has nevertheleſy' cer. 
tain rules of convenience which form ita taſte, 


and theſe may be good or bad as in the other 


fine arts. That which is to be propoſed to youth 
is perfecłion; that is, that which ages and reaſon 

— authorized as the beſt, viz. the primitive 

1 Whoever ſtudies and knows 14 
mory the dimenſions and proportions of Vig- 


nola, or ſome ſuch ſimilar ty Wn * will not for: = 
reaſon only have a taſte for good or bad architee- 


ture; as he who knows the mechanic meaſure of 
verſes will not be more a poet on that account. 
The Vignolas are to Vitruvius, what the Gradus 
ad Parnafſum is to the Poetic of Horace, Ex- 
amples by being ſuch ought not to be propoſed, 
if the author from whom they come merits it 
not; and this is exactly that which the profeſſors 


of an academy ought to examine. 


They ought eſpecially tu make a great diſtine- 
tion between architecture and the art of building, 


a circumſtance which even in the frontiſpiece of 


books is wont to be confounded. Invention and 
taſte make an architect; mathematics and phyſics 
are his ſervants and miniſters: the firſt is as the 
head of a man, and the ſecond as his hands. 
Invention requires great talents, well cultivated, 
and the art of building is all mechanical and 
material. At thoſe, who by this laſt road pretend 
to be architects, and great men, Martial laughs, 
when he adviſes a father to make his Aupid 
ſon an architect: 
| $i dur puer ingenii videtur, 
Pracconem facias vel architectum. 
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Sinen Peha js a liberal art,” it Lads; fs 
ſarily have a method; and if it has a method, it 
muſt conſequently have ſure and certain rules, 
I therefore think it will be uſeful for me to ſet 


forth here, what reflections every 9 — 1 
fon, 


ought.to make before he begins this 
and the path he ought to follow after he! has un- 


den it, that he may always advance the 
more in his career; and af the ſame time, I ſhafl 
ſay how the maſter ought to conduct himſelf in 
order to teach his art. Therefore, according to 
my cuſtom, I give up all pretenſions to &6- 

ence, and ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf as 
fin mply as poſſible, in order to be. underſtood by 
all claſſes of people. | 

The firſt quality a boy ought | to We who 10 
deſtined by his ſuperiors to follow painting (I 
ſay ſuperiors, becauſe this profeſſion . muſt be 
commenced before we have a will of our own), 
is penetration, attention, and patience ; and . 
muſt not, ſuffer ourſelves to be dazaled by that 
vivacity, nor hy that fire which is commonly 


taken for genius, but i 15 not it in a on the 
p 
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contrary, that vivacity often prevents children 


from reflecting upon things, and conſequently | 


from making improvements in painting. We mult 
therefore mind not to be deceived in taking for a 
genius for painting that inclination to be 


paint- 
ers, which is ſeen in many children. The for- 


tunes made by ſome painters induce many pa- 
rents to bring their children up to this profeſſion, 
who, after having ſtudied it for a long time, quit 
it mu the ſame levity with which they under. 
took it. 


In order to ſhun theſt inconvenientig,” 


maſter who is both ſkilfyl and honeſt,” thy 
before he takes a boy, 'examine well him no 
patents. In the boy he ought to e 

penetration, patience, a . for wör * b 
ticularly an exa& fight. The father ought 
be perfectly di Aifiriterelied and have a ftrong in 
nation to afford his ſon every neceſſary hap, ; 


and he mult tiot do as many who call themſelves ' 


friends, in having paid for a youth 4 mater fot 
a ſhort tim. 

If the boy is found to be poſſeſſed of wy the 
requiſite qualifications, the maſter muſt on his 
fide begin by diveſting himſelf as much as he 


can of his ſelf- love, and teach him all he knows, | 


all he has learnt, and what has not been 
taught him by any one, and above all he muſt 
never be apprehenſive of teaching too much; 
and if unfortunately he ſhould be infected wich 
this foible, I would adviſe him never to be a 

maſter, för it would not be acting as an Roneſt 
man, wilfully to bring up people to 888 wretched; 
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greater misfortune for ar man than 
youth to become. a bad 


nor dose a 
to have waſted his' 
painter: and as that depends on theater; . he 
can eaſily avoid this evil; ſince ao. one hag a. = 


ciſe ob to inſtruct pupils. 
It is true, that the wor is full of i e, 
and that a ſkilful painter in giving — — a 
good education runs the riſł of bringing up a viper 
in his own:boſom: but other men's vices are not 
an excuſe for ours; nor can that painter evet 
exculpate himſelf, ho. in bringing up ä youth 
is the cauſe of his repenting all his liſe 
undertaken this proſteſſam. Thoſe: Piofeſſors 
who by powerful recommendation and without 
intereſt fee themſelves to receive: pu- 
pila, if they do not teach them with e care 
and application, are nevertheleſs excuſable; for it 
is certain that it coſts more time and more trouble = 
to finiſh a good pupil, thaii the largeſt/ picture 
in the World. Therefore! it ſeems to me | 
unjuſt for patrons to pretend, that un artiſt, 
ſhould loſe bis time in teaching the art: to thoſe ; 
who bring him no profit or intereſt in doing 


rr 


it. 
This unreaſonable practice generally prevai in 


Italy, which by degrees ruins painting, and-the 
youths who are brought up to it, in ſpite of the 
fine geniuſes which afe to be found. But I hall 
quit this ſubject, which draws me from tir object, 

and proceed to the rules and reaſons of the art, 
which J propoſed to myſelf to explain, and 
therefore ſhall employ a kind of N by 
queſtions and 2 9 & 
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=. Sen env Soni if a child vithb un 


belle diſpoßtions for painting , amurl 09 
A. e l. more ſenſe than vinacityy; one 
congeive good hopes. „iss he 

, What age ſhould the e be of? 
aſt more tendet, the ee to 


begin? Rum four years he may learn ſome- 


thing; and then it will be eaſier for him to ac- 

quire a preciſion of ſigbt, as his ee 
have contracted any particular habit. 00 
& And if mmm could he ver be. 

painter? 7 


* 3131 


A. Undoubtedly; but it would RF hin winch 
more trduble : for he muſt neceſſarily: have em- 
ployed the preceding time in ſomething, Which 
muſt take up ſome part of his memory, and ne-. 
vent him from learning painting with the . 


facility.” 

2 Nevertheleſs, have there not bees e 
painters, who have . er ale 70 an 
advanced age? 


A. Yes. But the greateſt u men kind all — 


ed painting from their moſt tender | infancy. 


Raphael was ſon to a painter, who perhaps made 


him begin painting as ſoon as reaſon appeared in 
Him. Titian began when a child. Michael Angelo 
'handled the marble at twelve. Correggio having 


lived only forty years, left ſo great a number of 


excellent works that they could not have been 
done in hafte, and he muſt neceſſarily have begun 
to work very carly. It is hqwever true, that 


ſome good painters have begun later; but if 2+ 4 | 


. ueceeded on account of their nnn 
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conceive them with clear 


ſtill more difficult for the maſter to judge by 
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mental 2 of deſign; linge there is no chic 


whoſe outlines, and form, are not compoſed of - 


figures, and ſimple or compound geometrical 
lines. Therefore if the child knows how to 


make theſe figures by the eye, he will know 


how to draw accurately any thing, and will calily 
conceive all the proportions. _, 
9. Wilt it got be better to make him draw 
the human figure, which, if compoſed of 
trical figures, will teach at once what by Ns 
other means is learnt at twice? 45 
A. This advice is very pernicious ; ed the / 
beauty, of the outlines of the burtfan. figure de- 
— on expreſling rightly all the odds 
lines ànd broken forms, which form a whole: of 


geometrical figures intermixed and confuſed with 


„ble for a child to 
and preciſion, and 


each other z ſo that it is im 


them of the exactneſs of Sy, 4 of his pupil; 
whereas in a ſimple triang r inſtance, it is 


eaſy to know the defects — faults ER by 
the eye or the hand. Fx 
L, What is te fault of the eye? . 


iq 
wh | 
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A. There are people who ſee thihgs gs longer 


than. broad, and others the contrary. »Bome at 4 | 


certain diſtance judge all objects to be 


than they are, —— others leſs; and therefore 1 
think it proper that children ſnhould draw geome- 


trical figures, becauſe in the plaineſt objects errors 


are moſt eaſily detected: therefore the maſter 


may, for inſtance, in a triangle, know in a mo- 
ment, by means of the rule and compufles che 
want of exactneſs in the eye of his pupil. 

The reaſon would be good if it were not 


contradicted by practice; ſince neither Raphael, 


the Caraccis, Domenichino, nor, finally, any great 
ainter has ever been known to take this method, 


in order to perform the excellent works which 
they have made. 

A. This is partly true, but ſtands in ** of 
ſome explanation, Leonardo da Vinci; who has 
left us ſeveral rules of proportion of the human 
body, decides, that geometry is neceſſary to 
painters. Raphael's maſters taught him to'draw 
with ar. extraordinary preciſion ; therefore he could 
not help having at firſt a very ſervile and dry taſte, 
which he could only quit when he ſaw the at 
cient paintings, and the works of Michael Angelo, 


which he imitated becauſe he had formed to him» 


ſelf the moft exact eye that is poſſible to be had. 
A genius, ſo pure, and correct, has not appeared 
in the world for more than two centuries and an 
half; therefore it would be preſumption to ſup- 
poſe, that any child whatever, who is brought up 
to painting, ſhould be endowed with ſo rare a 
talent: ſo that it is neceffary to examine the 
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fts which native has tiphirred? to him, The 


— followed the rules of proportion: which = 
they found feclied; and-I'Firtally âdmire in them 
ſeveral thin more than extreme — _ 
-, How Mus not Hannibül extreme 
ail a3 G7: * n ft 29 4Up3E 
I's A. Cottedtlels fs es in differetit enk; ; 
and in one of cheſe he Was eotrect, and öwed it 
not ſo mueſr to the enAτhNe of bis eye: i o 
the practict nequired by drawing much. Do- 
menichino'dreW ſo often the group of *Laocoon, 
that he knew it, by heart. „ Nevertheleſs Bone of 
the painters; chat age mentioned, have equalled 
the purity and preeiſion of the antique: and as 
without being accuſed of à low fear we ought to 
undertake what 6thers have done, I therefore 
propoſe to aſpire to the moſt perfect; and if when 
Raptitel learnt correctueſs from his maſters, they 
had at the ſame time taught him to avoid their dry 
taſte, and to draw nature by geometrical figures, 
he would not have been obliged afterwards to 
change his manner. If Caracci and Domenichi- 
no had learnt painting, according to the thethod 
which I propoſe, we ſhould not have ſeen in'their 
outlines ſo many falſe lines corrected, and in thoſe 
df the latter particularly, that cold and timid taſte 
which we ſee in them. * 
L. But this geometrical ſtudy might ſometimes 
be ptejudicial to elegance and eaſe. 
A. Quite the contrary. Elegance conſiſts i in 
the great variety of curved lines and angles, and it 
is geometry alone that can give the facility of 
perf WU theſe things with à ſure hand, and 
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with the. qualities. 


can form great painters. I ſay, that correfingſs 
being the moſt difficult part to be found in chem, 


and that depending on — of ſight, it can 


be acquired in no manner ſo eaſily as by be 
ſtudy of geometry. | To this is added, that a Ln 
by drawing for a month geometrical figures with 
accuracy, will learn more. exactneſs than another 


who has been drawing in an academy for a vent; 


and the firſt in ſix months time will know how t 
lay a figure well, and will have a good foundation 
for proceeding in the other parts of the art. 

2, What muſt be done after having drawn 
the ſaid geometrical figure: '.' - 111} 

A. . Outlines from — drawings and pictures 
muſt be drawn, and the —.— of the hu 
man body muſt be ſtudied, in order to learn s 
good taſte of drawing, which the maſter muſt 
teach from the proportions of antique ſtatue; 
and then the attention muſt be redoubled, and 


the leaſt want of correctneſs muſt not be excuſed: 


when this is done, and a certain practice of -draw- 
ing outlines with freedom has been 
then they muſt begin clare obſcure. 

2. Muſt the beginner be kept long in drawing 


outlines ? 


A. Till he has acquired a competent facility, 

When this is done, what muſt he ſtudy? 

A. He muſt begin to ſhade, minding to make 
his drawings with the utmoſt purity; Foe if be 
acquires then this important qualification, it. laſts 
alſo afterwards all his lifetime in painting. 1 
ſi. | 


A got pits» 
; tend that this ſtudy alone of geomettical. figures 
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ſhall likewiſe obſerve, that when he 8 in 
clare obſcure he muſt ſtudy anatomy, and per- 


ſpective, in * to n to! pn 6 we 


from life. 8 
L. If on ewig r 2 
been ſaid that er lap oma 
an academical figure, hy muſt one ſpend one's 
time in drawing deſigns and pictures, ſince it 
ems that-it ate. eee ene 
immediately to draw ſtatues ? 

A. It is not, ſo; for in order to draw dane 
well, one muſt; know perſpective: and though T 
have faid that the beginner will in that ſtate know 
how to lay a figure, he muſt not, however do 
it; eee e 
tation, without underſtanding f 
he would loſe that man. o ht he wight 
have acquired. :- 1 210 
How mf: peer udied 7 8 odor 
One muſt begin by/ſtudying; a Kue ele- 
mentary. , and one ſhall then immedi- 
ately learn to put all one's figures in perſpective. 

2, A little etry ſeems to me ĩaſuſficient, 
ſince we ſee thoſe who wiſh to teach per- 
ſpective fundamentally, cauſe not only the whole 
geometry, but alſo architecture, at leaſt the rules 
of the five orders, to be learnt, as they aſſert that 
one cannot lay a ai one 
is not perfectly acquainted with 

A. Thoſe _ are. of that 10078 not 
deceived. But I think that to 163 
the prudent maſter muſt endeavour to make him 
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portions, 


with the. 


de acquired in no manner ſo eaſily as by the 


outlines ? 
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qualities 


required. 
tend that this ſtudy alone of geometrical figures 
can form great painters.' I ſay, that correctneſs 


being the. moſt difficult part to y found in them, 


and that depending on exactneſs of ſight, it can 


ſtudy of geometry. To this is added, that a Lil 


by drawing for a month geometrical figures: with 
accuracy, will learn more exaQnels;than another 


who has been drawing in an academy for a year; - 


and the firſt in ſix months time will know how to 
lay a figure well, and will have a good foundation 
for proceeding in the other parts of the art. 

What muſt be done after having daun 
the ſaid geometrical figures? :?? 11150 

A. Outlines from good drawings and pictures 
muſt be drawn, and the proportions of the hu: 
man body muſt be ſtudied, in order to learn a 
good taſte of drawing, which the maſter myſt 
teach from the proportions of antique ſtatues; 
and then the attention muſt be redoubled, and 


the leaſt want of correctneſs muſt not be excuſed: 
when this is done, and a certain practice of draws 
ing outlines. with freedom has been- nn | 


then they muſt begin clare obſcure. 
Q, Muſt the beginner be kept long i in drawing 


A. Till he has acquired a competent. facility, 

9. When this is done, what muſt he ſtudy ? 

A. He muſt begin to ſhade, minding to make 
his drawings with the utmoſt purity.; for if he 
acquires then this important qualification, it-laſts 


alſo afterwards all his lifetime in painting. 1 
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ſhall likewiſe obſerve, that when he draws in 
clare obſcure he muſt ſtudy anatomy, and per- 
ſpective, in Aer to n e d on. 
from life. 1. 

2. If on "haning ica * it has 
been ſaid that ſix s after one can draw well 
an academical figure, hy muſt one ſpend one's 
time in drawing deſigns and pictures, ſince it 
ems that it would be more expeditious to begin. 
immediately to draw ſtatues ? 

A. It is not ſo; for in onder to drew fits 
well, one muſt know perſpective : and though I 
have ſaid that the beginner will in that ſtate know 
how to lay a figure, he muſt not, however do 
it; —— —— — 
29 witkout underſtanding foreſhorteningsy or 
he would loſe that cada end ee 


have acquired. . 1 LL 
How muſt raiden n be audied 2. 1.0 

| One mat ee 

mentary geometry, and one ſhall then immedi- 


1 all one's figures in — 
2 2, A lie grometry ſeems tome 
ſince we fee thoſe who wiſh to teach per- 
ſpective fundamentally, cauſe not only the whole 
of the five orders, to be learnt, as they aſſert that 
one cannot lay a 3 if one. 
is not perfectly acquainted with 

A. Thoſe — are of that 


d not 


deceived. But 1 think that to 2 
the prudent maſter muſt endeavour to make him 
know all the — art in equal pro- 

portions, 
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portions, and not let him loſe his early rims, 
which is the moſt precious, in things that are 


not of the ſirſt utility. 216 51, SINE 
2. Will the painter loſe his time then, if 
ſtudies perſpective fundamentally? 7 3: = 
A. No: but as this is a much eaſter thing 
chan others which conſtitute the art of pais 
ing, it is not proper that the ſtudent ſhould em! 
ploy too much time in it, before learning thoſt 
. which are moſt neceſſary: the more i; ſinoe 
che articles of perſpective which are moſt neceſſary 
for a painter, are only the plan, the ſquare in All 
its aſpects, the triangle, the round, the oval, and 
above all to conceive rightly the difference of ul 
point of view, and the variety which the Point ef 
—_— produces when taken far or near. 
Ho is anatomy to be ſtudied ? Many 
pin it is not neceſſary, and that thoſe paint 


who have applied themſelves to it, have be _ 


into. a dry and graceleſs taſte, 1 

A. (Thoſe — ſay that anatomy is _ _ 
ceſſary are groſsly miſtaken ; for, without it, t 
is not poſſible to reaſon upon the parts of a naked 
Hgure. : But in all, moderation and judgment 
muſt prevail, there being great difference between 
giving all to a part, and knowing how to employ 
it woll ; and rules muſt ſerve. a paintet only d 
uniform himſelf to nature, 0 make him under» 
ſtand it well. G 3347 31402 7 

. But anatomy is fo long a Rudy 95 


A. It is certainly not fo long Shed: rightly 
taught, that is to ſay, when the painter is taught 


no more than what is neceſſary to i 
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BAPHARL MENOS. W 4 
phyſician and the ſurgeon muſt ſtudy it very 
differently, as they are to know all the interior 


play of the parts of man, and theiplinter wants 
only to know! _ effects they have on Tus 
ſurface. ' >» A | PoE: 
" (+1 by Þ bes 3 5 f 
serien enn 


Painting is one Ef the chevy fine a; which 


has for its object the imitation of truth, namely, 


the appearance of all vifible things. The ma- 
terials necẽſſary for this imitation are the three 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, to which are 
added black ahd white, which, without being 
properly colours, ſerve to repreſent light and 
darkneſs, | 

All the intermedinte coloing are compoſed of 
the three aforeſaid, which are the primitive, and 
with them art imitates all the appearances of 
nature upon a flat ſurface: as for inſtance if 
through a I at BR in 
man, a horſe, or any other object whatſoever, 
and we were to put on the glaſs all the colours 
like thoſe which we ſee; when that operation 
was ended, we fhould Had that we had made 
a picture like the which we had firſt ſeen 
through the-glaſs. By this means, though by a 
different proceſs, the painter proceeds in laying 
on a ſurface the rege with which he produces 
in the beholder. the ſame effect as if he ſaw the 
real objects. From hence it proceeds, that any 
ſurface whatſoever, covered with colours, which 
gives us ideas either of forms or of figures, is 
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called painting, which as an art is only the mans». 


ner of diſpoſing the colours ſo, that by their dif» 


poſition and modification they may excite in the 


ſpectator ideas of things which he either Had 


previouſly ſeen, or are poſſible to be ſeen. 
All objects which are perceived by the eye, 


are known little by little and gradually; there- 


fore it has been — that art ſhould likewiſe 


divide the imitation of objects in parts, and in 


different degrees ; otherwiſe it would be as ims 
poſſible to make works of merit, as to aſtend to 
the top of an edifice without ſteps. At firſt ſight 


objects produce no other idea but that of their 
exiſtence, Their form makes us afterwards re- 


collect that we have ſeen other things like them; 
which by common conſent are called man, horſes, 
| &c. On purſuing the obſervation we ſhall find 
the manner in which that object is, and immedi- 


ately after the general and particular proportions, 


and even its fmalleſt parts. In the ſame manner 
the painter muſt begin by repreſenting to himſelf, 


a place where an action takes place; then in his 
imagination he muſt place the bodies that are to 


be there; and this is what anſwers to invention. 


He immediately will think on the manner of 
placing each beck, as well reſpecting the whole 
as reſpecting the different parts or meinbers; and 
this belongs to compoſition. Finally he will 


regulate the figure, or the particular form of each 
object, and that is what is called deſigning; and 
as thoſe forms cannot be perfectly expreſſed, 
owing to their being on a flat ſurface, deſigning 
is inſeparable from the art of ſhades and lights, 
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learn it, it ſepa fately with che 


utmoſt attentie e e K. will be as 


impoſfible to 1eartt” Well — de beck a building 
without previoully} the materials. 
ſhall treat of k * 
The word Pait 
ſenſes; either as An art, of 48 4 p on 
art. In the ſecond ſenſe, all ſurfaces-on whic 
ſex ral colours have been laid for fore end, or 
rea , fre called paintings, or 
will be more 6r let 
realons? with 
the firſt ſenſe, 
thoſe arts whoſe Wbpe 1 
cbat is to Ny, alt" e vbj 
they preſent do our | 
tain-fhis end, We thake uſe of foveral- means, 
which I * 
tion. 5 9 * 
by means of the five aforementic 
which ſerve for” its materials; 
White, ellow, Red, Blue 3 d 
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ſhades; ene in chis art we . no Other eint 
to repreſent theſe two qualities, and e 
theſe they. are obtained but upper U for 
thoſe reaſons which I ſhall explain. hereafter. 
As to the other colours, ſuch. as Orange, "Pur- 
ple, Violet and Green, they are;only tints.com- 
poſed. of two. colours, as We ee not only. 
experience from painting, but in the rainbow, 
and by the priſm, where the ſaid colours are not 
to be f. LE in any other place but in the 
dle of their components, where the rays. af the 
three primitive colours interſect. 3reen. is 
between Blue and Yellow, Orange between 
Yellow and Red, and. Purple or Violet betw 
Kol gd log, Theſe . are the men 
which the painter employs to ap 
t on a dae there 
are ſeveral bodies ſeparated. from each othe) 
and which in part are enlightened, a ; 
deprieved of a direct lights, and receive 0 
ſhare of that light wt ch is 
the maſs of air, or receive. kg 1 
from other bodies, or totally 
This imitation depends on the W 
which exiſts in forms, and their quantities and 
ualities with thoſe of nature: but as in this 
the parts of a body are infinite, the art of the 
ter . in knowing how far he of 
imitate. To # find this, he muſt conſider 
effect whi all things make on him when, he 
aud: bem wholly y. and at that diſtance 
where his eyes can ſec all the body in in Auel 


tion; otherwiſe he will do ſome part well, but 
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the beholder; "otherwiſe the light and Wies 


void theſe caſes, and to pro 
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never the whole. Beſides which/we muſt con 
fider, that in g we have neither trus 
light, nor true Karknefs, that 1 1s To' fay,” 'a total 
privation of*light;"and"we”onght alſs to re- 
flect, that 4 pahmed board fg an equal oper. 
kce which receives light 61 alt its A6 
black in painting is not in itſelf more Aare ag 
body which is enlightened, it 
requires 4 particular art"to' make black, in a 
painting, appeat a privatiem of light: - For 
the ſame reaſon, much ſuelll is requiſite” to 
make the ſhades as ſuch, and not 4s 
ſpots of a darker coJour than that of tlie na- 
tural body. In the article upon colourit 1 
ſhall teach tho —— of ning all thts 


Wok Why? ; 16 0 bs fr, er {16 

The £ hand nay A pern AifReulty is" Wend 

in ligt, "bores 4 feat er yr ge be 
ſeen only in ſuch à "poſition" that t 

which Gree ni ot reflected to the exe ot 


would” a as in a * 8 tlie f. gs 
would appeatextretnely clcdf'H%4 ten 
leſſer degree — — to the ſin6othneſs of the 
ſurface; and lights in painting how e verb 3 
they may be, can only Have the clearneſi 3 
half tint of a white body; conſequently, 
muy that would irnitate a body of a pi 


r poliſhed ſurfate- to reflect End. fhould em i 
* much art, and then he will not obtain ĩt to 
perfection. Therefore, 1 adviſe painters to a- 
NR thoſe ob. 


jects they want to paint to the 
2 
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There ure an infinite number of dabei which 
it is impoſſible to paint a luminous body, and 
che lights of a white 3 Finally, ene 
almoſt no object in nature whichſa 
copy as he ſees, and if any were 
had the patience, like Mr. Denner of Ham- 


bourg, to make every Wrinkle, and every hair 
with its ſhadow and in the apple — 4 


to repreſent the whole Window) 
lng with the clouds which are-in the mo 
although all that ſhould be done, and even i. 
ter than he did (who was unique, and admit- 
able in this kind of painting.) yet ſuch a paint- 

ing could never appear true exCept; with the 
condition of ſeeing it always at that 2 
in which the painter made it; the of 
which is; that Lew a picture, there is always 
ſome. circumſtance : which undeceives us, and 
makes us know, that what is fictitious is not 
true. Let us ſuppoſe that the picture Were 
perfect i in all its parts; hat it e 
its principal point of view that it had but one 
diſtance to be viewed from; that the light in 
which it was placed were juſt in the {am 
manner it ought to be to produce the ſame 


lights and ſhades on the figures as if they were 


true; notwithſtanding all theſe conditions, We 
ſhould be . by the flat furface, hy 
the very ſtrokes of the pencil, and. by the want of 
that air which ought to be between remote ob- 


jects, lights and ſhades, and the lights would 


be weakened, as likewiſe the ſhades, 'by the 
interpoſition of the air, aud the effects of the 
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— work of the painter would be deſtroyed. 

ence it is inferred, that to make an ingenious 
imitation of nature. (mc is not ſervile, but 
judicious,) truth muſt be imitated 0 it 
can exiſt, by giving it that proper diſpoſition gf 
the object, and the idea that is wiſhed ſhould 
be conceived-'by the beholder ; and that any 


form may preſerve its peculiarity, and charac- 


teriſtic quality in all the parts of the art; and 
that every object be repreſented in an eu 
ble manner, and diſtinguiſhed from any other 
whatſoever; finally, that whatever is natural 
be imitated in the moſt proper manner to give 
the beholder, a clear idea of the painter q mean- 


. | 
West painters have followed two paths to 
obtain theſe ends. Some have rejected thoſe 
parts which were not abſolutely necetfary for 
their end, and thereby have made appear with 

tg ould be 
obſerved: others have ſought all the Egnificant 
parts, and have marked them with much pre- 
cifion, in order to give a very clear idea of 
what they withedto' expreſs. - The prince of 
the firſt is Correggio, and of the ſeccond Ra- 
phael, Both, by their reſpective ſtyles, have 
raiſed painting to its utmoſt. perfection; fince, 
as I beheve, the moſt one can attain is to make 
a painting appear as through a glaſs, more 
or lefs dim or dull. I omit many other rea- 
ſons, referving them for that place where I ſhall 


- s ® 


ſpeak of each part of painting. 
3 
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II. 17:4 4 de” 
of Deſign. a en , 
BY Deſign is chiefly underſtood, outling. or 
the enen e of things with the propor- 
tion of their length, breadth, and form. We 
muſt not * which forms are the moſt 
graceful, and give them the preference, in or- 
der to make the work cauſe an agreeable effect: 
and this is to be obſerved not only in the 
figures, but likewiſe in the ſpace Which re- 
mains between them and their members. The 
forms which are moſt agreeable are thoſe which 
are moſt varied; and the diſagreeable are thoſe 
which are repeated in themſelves, as the ſquare. 
and the round: the firſt, becauſe they are com- 
poſed of four lines which are two by 
two; and the ſecond, becauſe they are the 
ſame thing on all ſides, and preſent no variety 
to we ht, and conſequently, no graceful- 
nels. e oval, or the ellipſis, is not ſo uni- 
form. The triangle is the leaſt diſagreeable 
among all the regular figures, becauſe its angles 
are of an uneyen number, and its lines form 
no _ Re ' 

n painting, we muſt utterly avoid all repeti· 
tions of nes and forms, all parallels and angles 
of equal degrees, and above all, right angles, 
becauſe in thele we have not even the liberty 
to vary their ſize; and in others, we have the 
power of making them greater or leſs, that is 
to lay, more ac ute or more obtuſe ; and in 


' 
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«by gufes, we are more at liberty to vary, 
their ZE, 5 
| For this purpoſe, .it is neceſſary that a pain- 
ter ſhould be well acquainted with perſpettive ; 
becauſe, by that meatis, he will he enabled to 
vary all his regular forms; as, for inſtance, a 4 
{quare into a, trapezium, of in an irregular form, 
he may. enlarge, or contract 2 ; a circle 
may be changed into an ellipſis, and thus he will 
avoid all repetitions. F Wally: if one member 
preſents itſelf in its geometrical Ares the cor- 
reſponding one muſt be thortened to keep up a 
varied CE OT 
No form muſt be uniform, and even tight lines 
muſt be changed into waved, which will cauſe 
no prejudice to the principal forms, if one ob- 
ſerves, that the parts of the circles touch at dif- 
ferent points, diſtances, and heights, and the right 
line form no angle, but vary alternately in con- 
cave and convex lines. A line ſo drawn is the 
moſt proper to give grace and elegance to the 
out lines; for, without altering the height or 
ele vation of a member, it can be made tg ap. 
pear lighter in a greater or leſs kat md Benth 
makin | the CONVEX lines greater than the con- 
caves, they will become heavy, and making 
them the contrary, they will appear light. 
Therefore a. juſt proportion muſt be given to 
theſe tWo kinds of forms, as I ſhall explain 


more; fully in the chapter on Gracefulneſs or 
oo e 5 
In a naked body one cannot make angles, 
except When a e of one part is Concealed 


7 
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behind another; for in ſuch'a caſe, by d ud 
of interſection, it forms an angle, and then it 
is neceſſary to; obſerve well where that.mulcle, 


or that part riſes ; in which many painters have 
erred through ignorance of anatomy. *, Theſe 
interſections are made in different ways. They 
ire made in members which are ſeen entirely 
when the obliquity of à muſcle has its origin 
in the part which is not ſeen, ; and in the fore- 
ſhortenings, for many times à muſcle is inter- 
rupted when the fleſhy part covers the concave 
which binds it to the tendons ; and for the 
fame reaſon there are ſo many interſections ih 
the foreſhortenings, as all the convex . fotms 
conceal or diminiſh the concave. On this'ac- 
count; prudent painters avoid -foreſhortenin 

in graceful objects as much as they can; ati 
when they cannot poſſibly do without chem, 
they: put as few as poſſible, and only thoſe 
which are indiſpenſably neceflary, In thoſe of 


1 


a harſh character, and of a ftrong exptelſidh, 


where an altered ſtyle can be adopted, it ig 
employed with ſucceſs ; and the fame thing 


happens in thoſe caſes when one membet In. 
terſects another, and angles are formed ; but 
then we muſt obſerve where the line intetſects, 
for if the member which is concealed behibd 
the other, croſſes at the beginning of its con- 


vexity, it will be diſpleaſing to the fight,” fitice | 


it will appear that they are incompatible, one 


making its appearance without, and the ether 


within. If ſuch a meeting of lines cannot 


- » 


poſſibly be avoided, it may be remedied by 
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covering that) rt with ſot or bymak- 
ing the interfection in the "ſtraight part of "the 
member, which we with to conceal; and if 
neither that can ſucceed,” we muſt endeavour 
to make it fall where the curve line is. grearaſt, 
2 ow fide the fame kind of Une 
be found, * od 
"7 hav warned the Pater not to wake any 
figures perfectly geometrical, and therefore he 
muſt obſerve, that when any regular form oc- 
curs, he muſt not end the lines in angles, but 
round off their ends; fineę, by that e the 
fight will have that variety of fortus which 
conſtitutes gracefulneſs. If, on the 22 75 
a round form ſhould occur, he may v Ae 
making ſome planes, and waving the 
Finally, we muſt hold as a certain rule, 7 55 
no figure muſt be made perfectly angular, nor 
perfectly round, as no object is more unplea- 
fant to che ſight of a painter, _. 

Theſę obfetvations muſt be made on the 
works of thoſe maſters Who are moſt eminent 
for Deſigns, and particularly on thoſe who have 
ſhewn a taſte in Defign „ſuch as the Carac- 
cis, and ſome of their 15 7 who, though they 
might have had occaſion to repreſent ; for in- 
ſtance, a ſtone cut according toallthe nicety ofart, 

yet they certainly would have made it with hro- 
bes angles. In defignis compriſed all that part of 
painting which ſerves to determine the form 
of bodies; and, although this part is inſepar- 
able with liglits and ſhades, yet it is particular- 
ly underftood of forms, which are the ends, 


0 
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and. laſt. parts which we ſee of bodies. This by 
part is compoſed of two others which are ,prin- . is 
cipal, that is to ſay, of the knowledge of the al 
proper form of a thing, and the manner of ſec> f. 
1 The ſecond ſeems to belong to optics, f 
which, in painting, is comprehended in | Ki 
ſpective, a part of optic; and the firſt, a8 in 
human bodies, and thoſe of all. animals, de- te 
pends on anatomy; and in other bodies, from the pe 
knowledge of their proper forms, it is icopralled. MW fo 
on the memory by means of U We in 
muſt however obſerve, that pictorial ggometry, pr 
for the painter muſt not know the reaſons of th 
the forms to make them with a free hand, and. fo 
by the eye, as it would, be to no purpoſe to m 
know geometry as well as Euclid, if one can- ea 
not deſign one's figures without compaſſes and i 
rule; and this is acquired only by a habit m 
contracted by ſeeing. with preciſion and exact- ſn 
neſs. This is the fundamental baſis of Debigns be 
without which the painter will never be able th 
to do what he knows theoretically ; for, as in by 
painting we muſt expreſs the forms, which we hz 
fee in nature, as they preſent themſelves to, our th 
fight, and as the beauty of forms depends on of 
that little more or leſs which: determines, and in 
decides their character, ſo by a little more ar pe 
leſs one gives or preſents a clear knowledge or 
of the forms. Therefore, whoever wiſhes. to te 
excel in Deſign, muſt, in the firſt place, obſerve of 
the form of the body he means to draw, and in W 
the ſecond, the manner in which it preſents it- V 


ſelf to our view, To the proper form of a body th 
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belongs alſo the proportion of its parts, which 
is that analogy they have among thamſelves, 
and is commonly called Proportion. Of this 1 
ſhall make a ſeparate: chapter when 1 come to 
ſpeak of theeproportions of the human body; 
— I ſhall only ſay for the preſent, that 
in every entire body there is a general charac- 
ter, that is to ſay, an entire body is Som- 
poſed of either ſquare, triangular, or round 
forms; and although theſe forms be varied in an 


infinite number gf ways, yet they will always 


preſerve that character which nature e 
them, and which diſtinguiſhes them. There- 
fore thoſe who wiſh to ſeek beauty in deſign, 
muſt conſider well the characteriſtic form of 


each body, and give a clear repreſentation of it 


in their work, without minding accidental 
minutiæ; nor yet omit any thing ever ſo 
ſmall, when it ſerves to the conſtruction of the 
body. When I ſay minutiæ, I mean accidental 
things; as for- inſtance; if a tanned body had 
by accident a thick or round muſcle, as may 
happen by the frequent; uſe of ſuch a part, or 
through the complexion, or ſome circumſtance 
of the health of the perſon, the painter muſt not 
imitate it, but on the contrary, he muſt ſup- 
poſe that the man is uniform in all his parts, in 
order that he may not interrupt the general in- 
telligence which he means to give of the figure 
of a tanned man. The ſame thing happens 
with a ſtrong, light, fat, young, or old man. 
Whenever in a body of a determined character 
there is ſome part, although beautiful in the 


! 
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extreme, ) of a form and character different from 


the greater part of the other members which 
compoſe the whole, it would be a monſtruoſity 
OT t b 3 , C413. LORIN 

| Beſides l. is neceſſary to be attentive not to 
change, upon any account, the character, form, 
or proportion, which nature has given to any 
body whatever, or any of its parts; therefore, 
for inſtance, a muſcle muſt never be reduced 
to a ſquare or round form, ſince this would be 
changing nature and her determinate lawe, and 


departing from probability: one may, however, 


ive ſuch a part or muſcle more or leſs length. 
fr the ſame manger 'if Nature has made one 
thing large, and another ſmall, they muſt never 
be made equal, and much lets the great ſmall, 
or the ſmall great. What I fay of the genera 

idea, and the character of a whole figure, I 
mean alſo of the ſquare forms, or of others; 
but I do not pretend therefore that we muſt 


change the proper form of the muſcles; and of 


the parts, but if that muſcle is by its nature 


round, its facings muſt be made ſmall, or its 


ſquarings the more angular, as all the other 
muſcles are ſo, without however ceaſing to ap- 
pear round in compariſon with the reſt, which 
are of another figure. Raz 

In what reſpects the forms, it is alſo neceſ- 
ſary the painter ſhould conſider that ſcarce 
any bodies are perfectly angular, or per- 
fectly round, and that the variations of theſe 
forms cauſe a certain effect in paintings which 
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gives an idea of motion, „ and of 
life. Each line has within — the property 
of expreſſing a quantity of the body which it 
circumſoribes ; as, for inſtance, any ſtraight 
line gives an idea of extanſion, or inns z 
the curye, on the 8 gives an idea of 
flexibility; the elliptic, placed horizontally, 
repreſents tender and moiſt bodies thoſe in 
the form of an S give an idea of Uſe; and thus 
the other lines, according-to the different man- 
ner in which they are-employed, erh 
they are in have a different meaning 
Much might be faid if 1 withed-to Speak of 
all the cafes, in whieh a particular obſervation 
is requiſite in each form, and of. all that bc- 
curs in painting 3 . 
ſelf. with obſerving, that foreſhortenings muſt be 
avoided, particularly in beautiful objedta which 
do nat fuffer that alteration of forms, Which 
fore ſhortening produces; for a metbet, or a 
part foreſhortened, is ſubject to a point of view /i 
and if "that is TR e AS EW 
nn | . 
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particular rules of lights and ſhades, iv-withhe 
neceſſary to make the follow ing (obſervations; 


traneous bodies. III. Light, in falling 
body, reafcends, and produces what is called 
reflexion, or reverberation; and this happens 
more or leſs, according ãs the body is {ſmooth 
or rough. IV. All convex bodies reflect the 
rays of light according to their being more or 
leſs curved, as if they were reflected from the 
centre of that form; and the concave unite 
them in the ſpot where the centre of their 
curve would be. V. On no ſmooth aid flat 
body can light be ſeen, except where an angle is 
formed equal to the line of the viſual rayuof 
the perſon who looks at the ſaid body. Vin 
rugged and coarſe bodies, which have 
and porous ſurface, each of their pa | 
nevertheleſs more or lefs' ſhining, andutheit 
light ſeems more dilated, for the rays are: re- 
flected on all fides, of the ſurface, bution g- 
count of their ſmallneſs they are almoſt loſt 
in air, and ſo form an ample, but weak 
light. 


moſt brilliancy when well underſtood. This 
is what readers a form eaſier to be underftbod, 
for the outline is only a kind of particular c. 
tion; and a globe without lights anck thades 
cauſes the effec of a diſ. 
After linear Perſpective, lights and ſhadbs%is 
the part which contributes moſt to make Bodits 


* 


I. If there were no light, all bodies would be 
dark. II. Air is a maſs intermixed with ex 
on 


a rough 
5 6 


This part of painting is that which gives it 
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appear raiſed, and of various and diſtinct forms. 
Aerial perſpective has alſo a ſhare in the parts 
of lights and ſhades ;» and Here it is neceffir) to 
mind” that in nature there is Ney e 
angle, and her angles are only ſmall curves, 
which end in two lines that Wien thetriſelves. 
Therefore, the painter who underſtands tightly 
the art of managing lights and Hades, mutt get 
rid of geometrical angles, which lead him to'a 
great harſune d. Such angles can only ſuit 
ſome outlines that are very much enlightened”; 
however, none muſt be made decided, nor wil 
a tint that is truly luminous, but Victt 4 hatf 
tint, ſince it is impoſſible that the line Which 


- 


falls on the angle of a body, can reflect by an 


oo angle to our eyes from the laſt — 
of the outline ; and if light were to produce this 
effect, we ſhould ſee the Whole obj. b dark, 
and a very weak light in the butline : this cat 
muſt not be ſuppoſed, and if it were ig te,” 
would not ptoduce any OY 
deſtroy the brightneſs of the obfect. 
5 We mul ee confidet;” that all boaith 
being in part, or in the ground If their! 
ſmgoth, they reflect a part of the ra, | 
tinge again the heareſt air with a light of their 
own colour. I Have ſaid all this only with the 
intention of perſuading ſtudents that outll 
ought to be ſoft and gentle, and that if we 
ariſes from 
the enlightened bodies being "infinitely diſtin- 
guiſhed from the body that is not enlightened 
and that both are either true lights or teal Näf 


88 


drawings, muſt previouſſy examine what 
ſtrength he can give to the form and the ppl 


direction t of ne 25 
Horizontal e Which his ſight Bets with,the 

: * MG ITE 0 © TROL ITO 911 VITHSH 
object. This obſervation WI | ſerye him to un- 
derſtand the effects of light on true objects, as 
Well as to imagine thoſe objects he does ne 
Tee. He muſt then conſider how a 8 15 

3 
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Ihe lights, or luminous bodies which de 


to repre- 


make uſe of in, painting, are three: the Sun, 
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Fire, and Air. Painting oſten employs the 
laſt. two ways ; the one is called cloſe light, 
and the other open light. Cloſe light muſt be 
conſidered as if it were another new luminous 
body of the ſize of the window through which 
the light comes, and as if it were alſo at the 
{ame diſtance. This light is almoſt a reflected 
light ; for, although the ſun is on the oppoſite 
ſide out of the window, yet there comes ſome- 


thing of his perfect light, and conſtantly; for 


which reaſon the painter muſt chooſe his light 
from the North. The open light of the air 
without ſun is likewiſe of two kinds: the one 
when the ſun 1s clouded, and its light pierces 
through, which produces a weak clearneſs, 
but however. always comes from where the 
ſun is; the other when the ſky is ſerene, and 
objects that are in the ſhade receive light from 
the ambient air, and the light ſeems to fall 
vertically on them. If a very remote object 
keeps the ſun's rays from another, the light 
which it then gives is as if the weather were 


cloudy, . _ | 


Of the light of the ſun itſelf, it is almoſt 
aſeleſs to ſpeak, it being impoſſible to imitate 
it well. I ſhall oaly fay, that the ſun's light 
admits no other degradation' than the poſition 
of the body which receives it. The light from 
fire follows the ſame rule of the cloſe light, 
its force being to be conſidered always accord-- 
ing to its ſize ; and the ſmaller the. light is, 
the greater will its degradation be. The light 
of open air is the moſt unfavourable for a 
Vor. III I painter, 
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painter, on account of all the body of the air 
— equally enlightened, Shadows are loft 
when the luminous body is ſmall, that is to ſay, 


leſs than the enlightened, and the 1 | 


of this will be deprived of light, an 

which it produces in other objects will k 
widening as they go om ©: 
cauſes them. The ſhadow of thoſe bodies 


which receive light from a window greater 


than thoſe bodies; will become always nar- 
rower, and be loſt ſooner or latter according to 
the ſize of the light. The bodies which are in 
the open light without fun, have hardly any 
ſhadows, and only cauſe a very ſmall privation 
of light to thoſe objects which. are near them; 
for the whole air is full of a diſperſed: light. 
The light of the ſun is of an equal force on all 
fides, and ſhadows follow the direction of the 
body which produces them. It is alſo neteſ- 
fary to conſider, that ſhadows are never entirely 


deſtitute of light, and that they are dark only 


in compariſon to another greater light. The 
rays which come to our = by dne iti 
of an enlightened body, dazzle our eyes, 10 
that they confound thoſe objects which are in 
a leſs light. If that leſſer degree of light, 
which we call ſhade in compariſon to the greater 
light, becomes univerſal, as when a cloud covers 
the ſun entirely from us, we then ſee the ſame: 
bodies clear and diſtinct which ſeemed: ſhaded, 


becauſe there is no longer that light which 
dazzled us. The fame thing happens when 


we keep off the light with our hand'in order 
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to ſee dark objects better, arid when we ap- 
proach bodies that are not much enlightenc 

we diſtinguiſh them better, becauſe leis light 
is interpoted between us and thoſe bodies, and 
our fight is not dazzled thereby. From thence 
the painter muſt infer, that near objects are 
diſtinguiſhable. alſo in ſhadows, and therefore ' 
he muſt not make them as dark as thoſe ſha- 
dows which are at a great diſtance, and which 
are Joſt in a colour mixed with light and dark- 
neſs, almoſt blue, on account of the enlighten- 
ed bodies which are in the air interpoſed” be- 
tween our eyes and the dark place. Finally, the 
aerial perſpective muſt be obſerved, which has 
its rules as the linear in what reſpects the di- 
minution of the force of lights and fhades. 
Let us for inſtance ſuppoſe a courſe of ſquares, 
a palm each, placed in perſpective, on the firſt 
a figure; and on the ſecond and third likewiſe; 

I ſay, that if on account of the proximity to the 
point of diſtance the ſecond row diminiſhes by 
a third of the ſize of the firſt, the third will not 

diminiſh bya fourth of the ſecond, and the others 
the farther they are from the eyes of the be» 

holder the leſs will they vary from each other. 

Therefore the ſame thing happens in aerial 
perſpective ; for, if from the firſt to the ſecond 


figure there is no degree of difference, from the 


ſecond to the third there will be leſs, and the 

differenee will be always ſmaller, as we obſerve 

in mountains and towus ſeen at a diſtance. A 

houſe which is near, differs infinitely in the 

ſtrength of iglis 2 ſhades and ſiae from 
p | 
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another like it a mile difference; but if we ſee 
a town fifteen miles off, a houſe which is a 
mile farther differs almoſt nothing from one like 
it in the town; and the ſame happens with 
two hills that are ſeen at a great diſtance.” I 
do not think it neceſſary here to give a ſcientific 
demonſtration of it; experience, which ſhews 
the truth of it, being ſufficient. The fame 
degradation takes place in light; for inſtance, 


from the firſt to the ſecond object there will 


be a degree of difference; from the ſecond to 
the third in equal diſtance there will be much 
les; and ſtill leſs from the fourth to the fifth. 
The degradation will be greater or leſs, accord- 
ing as the ſhining body is nearer, or further. 
If near, the degradation will be ſtrong, becauſe. 
the firſt objects will receive a greater quantity 
of rays of light than the ſecond, and the others 
which follow, becauſe the lines. of the rays be- 
come always more equal, and of a leſſer angle 
as they go from the point of view : and when 
fome ſhining body is very far, like the- ſun, 
then the rays are almoſt parallel, and differ ſo 
little in all the ſurface of the world enlightened 
at once, that the difference is unperceptible to 
our ſight. | tr Si rats 
In general, there are two cauſes by which 
the moſt intenſe lights loſe their force, and be- 
come extinct, The one is the diſtance from 
the ſhining body, and the other the diſtance 
from. which we ſee objects. When theſe two 
circumſtances combine in an object, then the 
body which we want to repreſent remains 
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very weak of lights and ſhades; for if it is far 
from the light, and near our eyes, the general 
clearneſs will be very weak; but its face will 
be feen with p 3 —3 wa pc * — 
eyes being near, lee eciſe | 
KA that ſhining 4 js end. TY 80 But — 
an object is near "he tht, Na tote. our 
eyes, the general light Will be ſtrong, but its 
ſtrength will be ſpread and confuſed in the 
maſs of clearneſs; for that light being as only 

a point in the diſtance, it becomes extremely 
ſmall, and is loſt in the air before it comes to our 
eyes. The ſame happens with ſhadows, ſince 
thoſe of bodies near our ſight muſt be lighter, 
and the bodies will appear darker; and in 
places where light can penetrate, the ſhadows 
will be ſtronger, and more decided. On 
the contrary, the general ſhadows of objects 
diſtant from us muſt, be darker ; but the 
ſtronger and ſmaller ſituations muſt be con- 
fuſed in the eneral ſhade, untill a quantity of 
air is interpoſed, which weakens the darkneſs 
of the ſhades, and finally the colour likewiſe. 

We muſt alſo conſider that lights and ſhades' 
conſtitute that part of painting which explains 
the forms and the means by which, on a flat 
and even ſurface, bodies appear as detached, 
and in, relief. Bodies can have only three kinds 


of forms, being compoſed of ſurfaces, either 


right, curved, or of mixtilinear. The right can 


only be of 'one kind ; but the curved may be 
concave, or convex, - and the mixed are the 


moſt varied. If, 1 8 the art of lights 
3 
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and ſhades ſerves to explain the forms, it is ne- 


ceflary to conlider, that curves muſt have no 
angle, that is, no diverſity of degree of reflec- 
tion. Therefore thoſe who ſeck to expreſs by 


lights and ſhades ſuch. forms, muſt, obſerve, 


that from the ſituation of the light to the half 
tint, and from this. to. ſhade, and from ſhade 
to reflexion, there muſt be no total diverſity of 
tints, but the degradation muſt precede im- 


| perceptibly more or leſs, according to the na- 


ture of the curve which it repreſents. Angu- 
lar bodies, or thoſe compoſed of right lines; 
which is the ſame, ought to have their lights 
and ſhades of ſeparate tints like their form, 
whoſe ſurface changes the direction inſtanta- 


neouſly. Mixed bodies muſt be alſo mixed 


with theſe kinds of lights and ſhades, 


IV. : 
Of Colouring. 0 
The art of colouring is that part which, in 
paintipg, ſerves not only to repreſent imply 


the univerſal appcarance of coloured bodies, 
but alſo to make the beholder know their ge- 


neral and particular qualities ; as for inſtance, 


if they are hard, moiſt; dry, or mixed with 
other qualities. The materials are the five 
before mentioned colours, white, yellow, red, 
blue, and black, The ſecondary colours, or 


firſt tints mixed from them, are orange, green, 


purple, grey, and brown ; and each of theſe 
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colours is compoſed of two primary; but if a 
third be added, it loſes all its beauty. 
Nature has given us two kinds of eolours : 

the tranſparent dark, and. the diaphanous light. 
We have beſides dark opaque colours, as lake, 
azure, ivory black, and others of the tame 
kind; but theſe can never arrive at the opacity 
made with the tranſparent. The difference 
between a tranſparent and an body is, 
that the rays of light enter and -paſs through 


the tranſparent body, nor do they ſtop, or are 
they reflected on its ſurface, 3 — 


opaque. A body of mixed parts 
g —＋ receives the rays of I. lis, du bur 
part of them remain on the — « gi 
wi 


enter it and cover che whole body 
ſhare of light, which — ſeveral 
colours, according as repeated angles of light 
are formed. Where the ſurface is im y 
enlightened, we perceive by its tranſ} 
thoſe internal parts from which light cannot 
be reflected to our eyes. and therefore it ap- 
pears opaque: on the contrary, A — 
face is diveſted of rays of light, we ſer 
it that light which is ſpread in the body, and 
this effect encreaſes the livelineſs of the colour. 
The fame thing happens in painting. When 
a clear colour is but lightly laid on a dark, it 
dims it, and makes it grey : on the contrary, a 
dark colour laid on a light enereaſes its luſtre; 
For the preceding reaſons a ſemidiaphanous 
body never a n 
* * ut r where the Toys ot 
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light have penetrated it, 9 len 
ſurface enlightened. Hence we muſt 
that in order to repreſent delicate complexions, 


figure of ſuch a N pure tints muſt 
be employed only in 

is drawn over the bones, for thoſe bodies being 

in themſelves white, and the ſkin 
the light paſſes through, and is received by the 
body which is under. When the light is very 
ſtrong in thoſe places where under the "ſkin 
there is ſome ſolid fat, it alſo makes nearly a 
pure tint ; inclining more or leſs to green, ac- 
cording as that fat is moiſter in thoſe 


covered by the white ſkin. In parts that are 


moiſt, the tint takes a Ibuiſh caſt ; the ſame 
thing happens when the blood 1s covered by a 
white ſkin ſufficiently thick, to prevent the 


light from paſſing in ſuch a quantity as to 


make the blood appear red, for then it per- 
forms the office of a black body; and the 
white which paſſes over it, not being perfectly 
compact, appears blue. When the blood is 
only covered by a tranſparent pellicle, it ap- 
pears red in the ſurface, and when the ſkin: is 
interſected by very ſmall veins in its ſurface, 
or it paſſes over moiſt __—_ it occaſions a 
purp rple tint. 

By all I have faid till now, he 9 af 
the different tints which are ſeen on the human 
body may be accounted for, and one may ſee 
how much one ought to obſerve this variety, 


which diſcovers the proper quality of each part. 


lid tints muſt be freely —— and in 4 
oſe parts where the ſkin 
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We muſt therefore obſerve in general, that 
when the upper ſurface is olearer by its nature 
than the body which is under it, it always ap- 
pears as if mixed with dark particles, that is. 
to ſay, black: on the contrary, if the ſur- 
face is by its nature of a tint darker than the 
body under it, then the tints become purer, 
and more tranſparent than if it had under a 
body equal in darkneſs. Wherever fleſh is 
covered by a thick ſkin, it muſt be leſs varied, 
as being a thicker and more tranſparent body 
to cover perfectly the other which is under. 
Pug wan ter on lights and ſhades, I pro- 
miſed to teach the 9 — of making ſhadows 
_ pear more true than they erally are; 
erefore, I ſhall here begin to ſpeak with the 
ſame order of nature, on the colours of ſhin- 
ing bodies. What light is in itſelf, is one 
among the many things which remain con- 
cealed behind that veil which keeps from the 
minds of all men the knowledge of the firſt 
principles. We ſhall therefore content our- 
ſelves with [. of its effects, as far as we 
can compreh roy Haters experience. It is 
probable, that chr ET no — whatever; 
but as on coming to us it croſſes intermeqꝗiate 
bodies, it acquires a colour, or is tinged by the 
refraction it makes from one body to another 
untill it reaches our ſight. If the matter through 
which it paſſes, or which ſurrounds it, or is 


mixed with it, be thin, uniform, and in ſmall 


quantity, the light is clearer and leſs tinged, 
and receives more plentifully the firſt * 
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of colours, which is yellow, and plentifully 
alſo the ſecond degree of colours, Which is 
orange; then it admits red; finally, it receives 
blue, and is loſt in darkneſs. From theſe 
cauſes ' ariſe the different colours of ſhining 
bodies, Theſe, whether natural or artificial, 
give their colour to the bodies rhey-ſ{hine upon 


and the more times the rays of the ſaid light are 


reflected and refracted, the more they augment 
their colours. That which receives light-farſt 
is air, and muſt therefore be neceſſarily tinged 


with its colour; and the thicker the air is, the 


more it will be tinged. If the painter obſerves 
this well, he will avail himſelf of it much for 
the accord of the picture; ſince it gives him an 
opportunity of ſuppoſing a univerſal tint, which 
is mixed with all the colours, more or leſo, ac · 
cording to the quantity which he wiſhes to 
ſuppoſe of this tinged air interpoted between its 
objects. He muſt moreover conſider, that re- 
reflection not only brings with it the colour of 
the body firſt enlightened, but alſo part of the 


colour of the light; and this is alſo an advan- 


tage in compoling the picture, and is very uſe- 


ful for the diſpoſition of the colours of the 


drapery of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafſter. 
I here are two reaſons for which we fee the 
colour of a body, and without ſtopping to ex- 
amine whether bodies are coloured by nature, 
or by the forms on which the rays of light 
make ſuch an apperance, the painter muſt con- 
ſider each body as if it had in itſelf that colour 
we ſee in it. The reaſon which renders it vi- 
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fible to us is, becauſe the body - receiv 
light; chat is to-lay, iy an 
rays of light ſtrike its ſuxſace: 
pendicularly they fall, — 

ceive; and becauſe the bod 


ror ; . 5.08 
ſtronger, more rays — — 
with a colour like the of the ſhin body. 
If the body which-receives the ligh 
phanous, and of a ſmooth. _ ſhould 
ſee the light only on à point 3+ but if it be 
rough and porous, we — light ſpread for 


the reaſons given in the 
gl light is — 7 


ne particle to another, and therefore we ice 
its own: colour: more than that of the light. 
Where the ray falls in the — muy 
object, — colour is | 
nd of darkneſs. 


and the colour of the body. Finally, in thoſe 


laces where the light paſſes totally, becauſe 
1 cannot touch — —. leave the body 
quite black if there were no light ſcattered in 
the air, and if the body did not receive any 
other reflected light. This laſt light will be 
tinged either of the colour of the ſkuning body, 


or of the body which cauſes the reflexion * © | 


mixed with its hea colour, and with that of 
the light. The deepeſt ſhades ought to be of 
of tint of the — 3 
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of colours, which is yellow, and plentifully 
alſo the ſecond degree of colours; Which 4s 
orange; then it admits red; finally, it receives 
blue, and is loſt in darkneſs: From theſe 
cauſes | ariſe the different colours of 
bodies, Theſe, whether natural or artificial, 
give their colour to the bodies they mine upon; 
and the more times the rays of the faid lightare 
reflected and refracted, the more they 
their colours. That which receives + light 
is air, and muſt therefore be neceſſarily tinged 


with its colour ; and. the thicker the air is, the 


more it will be tinged. If the er obſerves 
this well, he will avail himſelf of it much for 
the accord of the picture; ſince it gives him an 
opportunity of ſuppoſing a univerſal tint, which 
is mixed with all the colours, more or leſo, ac · 
cording to the quantity which he wiſhes 10 
ſuppoſe of this tinged air interpoſed between its 
objects. He muſt moreover conſider, that re- 
reflection not only brings with it the colour of 
the body firſt enlightened, but alſo part of the 


colour of the light; and this is alſo an advan» 


tage in compoſing the picture, and is very uſe- 


ful for the diſpoſition of the colours of me | 


drapery of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 
There are two reaſons for which we ſee the 
colour of a body, and without ſtopping to ex. 
amine whether bodies are coloured by nature, 
or by the forms on which the rays of light 
make ſuch an apperance, the painter muſt con- 
fider each body as if it had in itſelf that colour 
we ſee in it. "The reaſon which renders it vi- 
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ſible to us is, becauſe the body feerives the 
light; that is to ſay, being placed ſo, that the 
rays of light ſtrike its ſuxtace: the moxe per- 

pendicularly they fall, the 3 light they re- 
ceive; r png > 


— th 5 0 forges ho 12 See | 
ror; and on the ſpot where we fee the light 
ſtronger, more rays are collected, and are tinged 
with a eolour like thut of the ſhining body. 
If the body which receives the light be dia- 
phanous, and of a ſmooth ſurface,» we ſhould 
tee the light only on à point 3 but if it be 
rough and porous, we ſee the light ſpread for 
the reaſons given in the er on lights and 
ſhades. In that poroſity, light is reflected from 
one particle to another, and therefore we ſee 
its own colour more than that - of the light. 
Where the ray falls in the ſmalleſt angle on the 
object, part of the colour of the n 
and a tint is formed and compoſed; of darkneſs 
and the colour of the body. Finally, in thoſe 
places where the light — totally, becauſe 
it cannot touch them, it would leave x body 
quite black if there were no light ſcattered in 
the air, and if the body did not receive any 
other reflected light. This laſt light wil be 
tinged either of the colour of the ſtuning body, 
or of the body which cauſes the reflexion 
mixed with — own colour, and with that of 
the liz 
The \ of 


tiat po the general harmony, 


deepeſt ſhades ought to be of _ 
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becauſe it is ſuppoſed that the air is already. 
tinged with this; and the fame is 
of all the drapery, and of all the other bodies. 


Therefore thoſe who wiſh to paint the lights 
of bodies rightly as 'they are, and particularly 


fleſh, muſt employ opaque colours, and im- 


well their painting, that it may become a 

fir to receive the light, and reflect it 
abundantly to the eyes. 
I have placed the colours in the order which 
they ariſe from the light, beginning by white, 
ellow, red, and blue, and even to black. 
heſe matters, therefore, which are in their 
nature apt to receive the appearance of 
white, or of yellow, ought neceſſarihy to 
have in themſelves a portion of light, or that 
they be very apt to reflect the rays of light to 
our fight; and this cannot happen but by 
means of a quantity of particles thick, eom- 
poſed, heterogeneous, without following interſ- 
tices, and deprived by theſe reaſons of every 
kind of tranſparancy ; from whence we ſee 
that a glaſs, which is in its nature uniform, is 
for that reaſon tranſparent; but if it be pound- 
ed and reduced to very fine powder, it is no 
longer tranſparent, and appears white, until a 
body actually diaphanous, ſuch as oil, is. mixed 
with it, becauſe then it acquires again part oſ 
its tranſparency, on account of the oily ſub- 
ſtance which is. introduced, and perfectly in- 
ſinuates itſelf among its particles, being uni- 
form and tranſparent. This is, in general, the 
reaſon Why oil gives a certain tranſparency to 
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colours, / becauſe being of a|humid- ſubſtance; 
which inſinuates and thickens without being 
exhaled, it leaves it particles among-thecolours. 
A body is diaphanous When the light paſſes 
it without remaining on the ſurface. If a co- 
lour is of -@ dery porous nature, and of ſmall 
particles, ſo that many particles enter into ev 
particle of its matter, chis then is called a ri 
colour; and for that reaſon it requires a great 
quantity of theſe colours to. produce the ſame 
effect which few of thoſe colourt give which 
we call body colours, that are in their na- 
ture more compoſed, or denſe : from whence 
one does not mix ſo much oib with theſe as 
with the others, and the light which ſtrikes 
upon ſuch bodies is reflected to our fight. By 
that is clearly inferred in what conſiſts the 
tranſparency of colours, and that to paint very 
oily will only be prejudicial; becauſe oils, 
after ſome time, are exhaled and diſſected, and 
finally ſhow the colours that are under, and 
which were covered by the denſity of the oil; 
and ſo much the more if in beginning of a paint- 
ing one makes uſe of light and rich colours: 
and this has deſtroyed many beautiful paint- 
ings, as one might ſee in many of the Venetian 
ſchool, the firſt WhO introduced very oily 
painting, and particularly Tintoretto. By theſe 
ſame means many beautiful paintings of the 
Carraccis have been deſtroyed; and for that 
reaſon, I adviſe; painters to uſe canvaſs prepared 
with very clear colours thus to avoid their 
paintings turning dark. Thus we ſee that 
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Titian, Rubens, wry Vandyke did; who'almoft 
_ always painted very lightly, availing however 
of clear ans ſo that their paintings are 
well conſerved, and perhaps more lucid Wi 
they were when freſh painted. 

It is neceſſary, therefore, to im paſts well 
with colours not very oily, and levy 23 
following the proper direction of each of 
all the work the firſt or ſecond time that one 

over the painting; becauſe, When one 


ſketches it is the time when one has to think 


of the principal maſſes, and tout enſemble” of a 
work; and the ſecond time one might place 
more particular attention to each part, obſerv- 


ing notwithſtanding to maintain the work al- 


ways from the beginning with light, ſoft, and 


harmonious tints; that is to ſay, of einder co 


lour, to be able then to — reinforce, and 
' Xevive at times and places the colours which 
one would wiſh to make moſt lucid. Proceed- 

ing the contrary way, it is eaſy to fall into a 
crude ſtyle. At the end of a work one 
uſe rich colours to make ſome light retouches, 
and to veil the ſhade of objects neareſt the 
fight ; and this will contribute very much alſo 


to make the ſhade appear true, by the reaſon 


that tranſparent colours let the rays of light 
paſs in a manner that they reſt not upon the 
| ſurface to reflect themſelves to our fight, ſo 
that it does not appear illuminated, but truly 


ſhady, although very light. In this manner 


one might diſtinguiſh two, ſhades of different 
diſtance; although they be of the ſame degree 
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of obſcurity; by placing neareſt to our fight 
rich and tranſparent colours, and moſt remote 
opaque colours, which, in receiving the light, 
have the effect of intermediate air. It is ne- 
ceſlary alſo to obſerve, not to make all bodies 
of rich colours, becauſe thoſe which are in Na- 
ture opaque, ought not to be painted rich. 

It now remains to ſpeak Fate colour in 
particular; that is, of the ſituation it receives 
by means of clare obſcure. E would therefore 
begin by white. White in the light remains 
white, becauſe as that tinges the object or 
white drapery, thus it will alſo tinge the white 
of a painting. The ſecond tint ought to be 
of a colour rather blue, to make the light ap- 
pear' tinged by the luminuous body. In the 
third tint one ought to mix a grey, ſomething 
tinted with the colour of the general harmony, 
obſeuring it proportionably in the ſhade ;” but 
one oaght to make the reflexions of tHe colour 
of duplicated light. One ſhould therefore en- 
deavour to avoid the occaſions of making the 


ſhades of a white clock more obſcure than 


another whoſe colours are in their nature more 
obſcure. This is in general arule; for there are 
ſometimes oecaſions when it is inevitable. 
That which I ſay of a white cloth is to be 
underſtood alſo of white fleſh, in which it is 
neceſſary befides to maintain the ſhade clear and 
lucid ; and fince white excludes equally the. 
three colours, yellow, red, and blue, their 
ſhades ought to preſerve the ſame character, 
without inchning to any of the aforfaid colours, 
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unleſs it be for evident reaſons of ſome reflection, 


This is a general rule for all bodies Which are 
in the ſhade the ſame characters which they 


inted, and which ought always 


have in the light. -- eie ALI; 
| Yellow is the moſt clear colour, after -white., 
Perfect yellow is that which neither | 
green or of golden colour. This colour, as ſoon 
as it loſes part of its light, loſes alſo its beauty, 


becauſe it is in itſelf lucid ; to the contrary, - 


in the reflections of its proper colour it he- 


comes very lively, becauſe it receives the light 


voluntarily. and reflects it ſtrongly, ſince light 
always inclines to that colour, and augment 


in its reflections. Red is the moſt lively co- 


lour, and enters in all colours. The moſt 
perfect is that which is at an equal diſtance from 


the golden and violet. This colour is eaſily cor- 
rupted in lights and ſhades, but if it be 


mixed with yellow light, it eaſily receives it. 
This is the colour which makes moſt brilliancy, 
and moſt ſtrongly by day ; but by night (I ſhall 
preſently give my reaſons) its ſhades become 


very dark, and receive with difficulty the reflec- 


tions of other colours. e 4444886 

Blue is the third colour, and almoſt the laſt 
degree of light, becauſe it approaches darkneſs: 
Its clears generally come ſpotted by the colour 


of light. The reflections of its proper matter, 
are more beautiful than its clears, becauſe they 


receive grace from that little yellow of light. 


Its ſhades are more powerful, but are eafily 


ſtained, and voluntarily receive the reflections 
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one of+the moſt/ clear eulours, arid: another of 
the: moſt pure, Qreen is the moſt * 
e of the moſt clear cs 
the moſt obſcure, from whence i awer de 
the nerves af the eye, without-fati 
The violet is the moſt e 
5 becauſe it is compoſed roi moſt pure 
aud alt nat and fog! that reaſon cauſes a u- 
 gubs ſen A 0 76105 e 1 * 
From ow wot ny 
perceive the manner © eos, "i 
colours, and of employing them with: reaſon; 
Not to be more tedious, I-ſhall omit other things, 
8988 to felieitate the mode of reg. 
equilibrium of colours in a 
—— to the character that one would 
to give, one conſider whit Thins 
from the beginning: of the five kinds of Mate- 
rials which we haye to ex ow all the objetts 
that nature preſents, re the five 90. 
tours,” Among theſe, paige ro tw6 ob- 
Cure, and one in the modiur; which: — 
called che moſt 
cainetherto ere tecei 
3 
painter Materials, 
| more Hr aſs the one aud the other 50 expr 
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which be would wiſh, to render compreheniible, | 
Rk molt "black, - or the moſt 
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pow 
5 8 the one and tho 
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21 nd 1 always euch | 


— a next, and b — 8 
a ony ab is fufficientro dne 

0 N work Will become very loft, 
h the clears in a maſs from the ther 
the obſcures form the other nr | 


the; 


adapting thus; and mixing -- infinite! th 4 
means, it wilt cauſe a lively, dead, Cali, harſh, ' 
tender, or whatever other ſenſation one would 


- wiſh the ſpectators to feel, If 60 the, Colours 


be added Wich the ſame reaſoni one ſhall be 
able infinitely to augment with ehora/ah& Gyn. 
cations and ——.— Which one would wiſh 


to produce but it is neceflary that the ꝓ nter 


has care not to repeat 


ne e and veriſimilitude; 9 
e clare -obſcire is the baſis of that 


part. of poly Which is y called 
Y» and that colours are but the tones 
which W the ſpecies af wee qa) 
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for that one ought to empby then with 
form Ks who i "the ok 


clare 
e e ee it is 1 ece 
_ to-oblerye. their equilibrinm., to fund the h 


of employing them with grace, 


ing, are thres; yellow, red, and blue, and 
ſhould-never be uſed alone in a work, Aud if it 


ocgurs- to employ. any one that is pure, o 


nl, fa. 


ſhould ſesk the manner of placing' 
other mixed of two; as for exam 
N pure yellow, one a e 
by the violet, becauſe this is wo 
and blue mixed together; 
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se rere of blue and yellow: 


ä iche in in the aforeſaid mode in greater or leſi 


ſer quantity, will ſerve to give the charactet to, 


the thing one would -with to repreſent; but ons: 


ſhould always obſerve, to uſe-in.a painting very” - 


few pure colours, and thoſe fufficientiy lively, 


Ong - "nilght accord all colouts too white = 


black,” White takes from their harſhneſs, and 
renders them tender; and black deadeps thew, 
104 afuſeates them. Thoſe compoſed, of two df, 
the, primitiye coloures one: might ſoft and. 
weaken with'a! little of. thowhir primitive * 
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dc ee 
panying hem well. Colours, properly; Pas 


pure red, pne ſhould add for _— reaſat 3 


. e union. of ,yellow and red which for 
the third mixture is difficult to . Well, 
becauſe they are too lively, by reaſons afoteſaida 
from: pes 41k is neceflary to add to them, or 
pany. them by blue. Theſe colours em 
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-H „in 4 painting is that RR Which 
pleaſes 2 | Narreniy 3 Fi mils | 
pleaſes the Gir. | 
In the antecedentparigea eparagraph, h, 1 bays rege 
five colours, differin muc 


af Newton who ixus ſeven, b 7 fave 
ht it more convetitent to . 


accor | 
to the reaſons I have acquired Ba I 
practice of my profeſſion; and hy cow, ; 
red, and bluse. T pd Au! 
colour, is conipoſed of poor x nt 1 
violet, of porpery, red En blue; and Ihe 55 
of yellow atid blue ; z fron whence 1 conch 
not colour, 
White, W ee 
three colours more clear, ot mot obſeute ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe they would not be ſufficient o 
compoſe! the variety which is | neceſſary” bY a 
great work of painting; as one could ng! play 


a Sonatu om the” rd in one ſole 
White and black wv od therefore to make the. 
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that 2 painter makes it in ſuch * | | 
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from the principles = 


manner that chere 
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might be an e 
of all the colours, as well of che fin 
compoſed; and all the difficulty: of 
a work of grund and beautiful taſte- cf 
knowing how do find the-ſituatibns" Wines: | 


Few the faid colours, 
general harmony of 


1 7 has t6 regulate the 
a painting always according to the [one bn 
which the light gives it. . for 
be illuminated by wt lis COD 5 
to maintain th the tone 
of the light, l is N — that 
will tin Vid its" colour all the things u. 
minated þ y its direct light, and the things ve. 
flective will be illuminated by the bodies which 
receive the light from the firſt luminous bodyy: | 
and its colour is no tonger fimple, 2 | 
_ Interpoſed air is already tinged with the'firſt. 
light, In the ſame manner things which di- 
miniſh by degradation, and are ot in the air, 
one loſes in the fame tone, becauſe all the atoms 
of the interpoſed air are ting d with the fame 2H 
colour. Shade partakes of the - ſame tint, for 
two reaſons : the ft firſt, bens all ſhade is re- 
flective, otherwiſe it would be perfectly dar 
that is to ſay, * black, and without colour 
and the ſecond, becauſe, if that could hap- 
it would be neceſſary that this darkneſs 
Re partake more or leſs of the general 
tone, 1 the air Which paſſes over, or to 
fay better, between the eye and the obect 
which one ſees,” will Shs a kind of veil to 
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which will moſt accord with the general har 
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eee 3 
minated _ without ſug, or te give 
3 the pure ait af {ome window ſituat- 


ed cötberde die welt e harmony will be blue; 


the rule-afore-, 
to oblery© amt "th th 


onking FEET. 
tion as I have ſaid before; and thus the:colour 


ought to be placed in the laſt ſtage, be- | 
cauſe by itfalf, it will be loſt in- the totality. . 
For chis diſpoſition, it is-neceflary that the | 
ter ſhould make a particular ſtudy of the 
pee of colours; from [whence 
rſtood, that when, for example, 
I fay that yellow: is 4 colour in ita naturt lu- 
minous, it is a reaſon for placing it here one 
would with the light to ſhine, according to the 
rules Which 1 ſhall give in tho following para- 
ph. The obſcure colours arg mote proper | 
than the light to be put in the foreground, 
cauſe airillominates Al dark colours, and ſor the 
ſame ers” it might be underſtood that the 
ſuppoſed little air between the eye 
repreſented; this one cannot 
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red, and ordinary. 
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N it admits however. of the one *. the. 


rity as I ;haye ſaid aboves 
xt where one wauld wall 


A its 


It is neceſſary to p 


to make the parts moſt brilliant, and moſt bd, 


vaneed, becauſe; from its nature one cannot 
place it much behind, without nuxing it with 
the violet and gilded colour. If ane would. 
part of the paint 
ing. one ſhould do it without miking it with | 
white, otherwiſe it will always zemnain 1 0 


Blue is a colour eee 25 000 
one has to place it in an obſcure ſituation — the 
com ; and then it is proper to guard it 


by mixing it with white, which would always 


a colour of air, and which, in place 


of advancing, would reſtrain aun DEN 150 


force of its quality. 
For the fame reaſon one chight ecoploy:aba 


| golden colour in luminous and advaticed — 
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obſcured the other; becauſe 
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colours will never have a pleaſing effect, but 


will, notwithſtanding, be leſs diſagreeable than 
7-4 


two only. This is to be underſtood in 
of colours that have the ſame degree o 


force: 


and purity; -becauſe, as I have faid before, 
making one thing all clear, and another all obs 
ſcure with white and black, will form a cla 
Gene bur ot harmony, 
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requires 4 
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g It is ceneforte neteſſury to Unite oolours. well, 
and to Gbſerve that : of: thate colours, two. 
ſhould be mixed to ee, e 
the third ſhould be left pure: by this method 
it will have unien and variety. E were ne- 
ot employ” two-jonly, the On 
-with the two. For; 
2 and the yellow will be alw 4 
nited if one changes the vialet wi 
2 7 Tn ans 
WI At W * 9 
The t̃oſe and the green united alt - 
go a Er AED = > employ blue 
and the golden colours but»withthe'rememn- 
henna the. roſe colour and yellpw\are-tos 
lively, in compariſon —— i al. 
moſt obſeure from whence it is mecellaty to 
deaden the hyelineſs of the golden Su to 
: equilibriate the Made af the blue. Ferythat 
e — IN 
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ccmplete — dai 2 the — 2 
and to remember that rules 8 te K 
F and not the con- 
trary. A painter ſhould read · and ſtudy well 
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4 r wit 
fu, of colours ſoft and tratiſ — 
it would be improper ti 
2 fraſt of the Gods hy imitating th — ot 
Rembranty ag it would be abturd tis. 
Eneas in Hell ufter the. taſto of Barroctid v 0 
caſed melancholy ſubſe tocautedadheſ 
in hien he views ity and ET. 
to'de'coinpoſed'of fFivaly and cheerfabieolouys. 


In -oppoſite-to-thele, one auyht zoluſe 
fimple and obſcure eolourt, and the: light ought 
not 66 df a/Theetful day, of uf 


harmony 
in one place only, her dugbh th be-domplicats - 
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Com requires many things: Fifty 
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imagine. well che history, after bayidig read it 
many times until he Kay learnt it . 
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rſons which he has this be cannot 
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touriiaridof/ human nature and Grund- 
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arts; 15 would be an 


extraraginct to 
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the fue ng Nt ofthe plcoagroen grew | 
an ec in proper tothe fans Get, 
and to Conſider nerally that the world hasnor 
deen entirely the fame in th the time ef Can 11 
Enoch, . as it is at preſent'; 
lid not build of the com 
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they have flouridicd _ enjoyed 
2 e and when they . to 
(Nc TO dee themſelves, into 
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ht to fy — back, 
fie onght, be adyanc , and 
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«Apart hats, tl 

cannot dae back the rwo/legs at once without | 

making | > figure fall. The head ought'to in- 

cline to' that fide where the atm is raiſed, "ah 

to tutn td 'that part whete ne moſt . 
4 1 * 


advanced. . 
No member ſhould fortm 4/rettan n | 
| ſhould ever to tnemibers* Have e ws 
raflel betweth' thein: One hand: ough 
— to meet with the other, _ 5 42 | 
mity 6upHt to be in à line perpendicular” aud 
horizontal with the othef; nor fHibuld one find 
a foot, and two Hands, che feet and one” hand 
to forrm a diteck line * this would Bn Feat 
error... 41 
A group is an union of igutes, which ought 
al 20 ce ende wittr and "Thy digit do be 
compoſed of an unequal, number, a6 öf 3 57 7. 
&c. Of all, equal numbers thofe which*are 
compoſed of two antqtial are the moſt adfnif- 
ſible ; but one can never uſe doubled: Pairs with: 
grace. Thoſt of the firſt order ate, for example, 
6, 10, 14;'&c.” che others 4 8, 125 Ke. * 
group ſhould form à pyrami and at * 
tinie a ſould e Tra Grate 
ible im its relief. The 
NE? in the nüddle of che 7505 endeavouti hr 
always vi place the little parts at the edges in 
endes "that 5 1 7 0 becbine more Hobs 
and P plegting: zo fecellity* to Tek to 
give Pro atdity' proportioned to the fleid er rh 
grouß that is, not to place the figures its fil 
in ofder that it "fright pröduce a pleafing tir) 
from the variety bf * grentneſs of the forms, 
Vol. III. 
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preſſion and ſcience ;, and the others, ſuch as the 
back and breaſt of a man, are their oft grand, 
and beautiful to unite: in a group agreat maſs 
of the ſame pleaſing colour, as, is the fleſh 
colour 3. and to give a;grateful repoſe, to the 
fight either in the clare or obſcure. In women, 
all naked parts are pleafing to be ſcen, as well 
before as behind, 5e thoſe parts which 
decency, requires to he hidden. It is notwith- 
ſtanding neceſſary to be known, that hidi 

ſome parts with artifice augments their beauty 
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becaùſe, it is certain that à breaſt 
diſcovered; appears much better 
hich is fully in view; zac the 
lame! 1s in th ther parts, which 
have more: grace than if entirely ſech ? from 
whence he who diſcovers nakedneſd thore thati 
decency; 2 ſpeRators only Iaſtivioufneſe, 
without gaining cem; bees he art d 
not de — things. The feaſen why 
a 6 ao ina pleaſe indre thari 
men, are tio: The firſt; is that their complex 
ions are mort agrecable; and the elare ' obſcure 
appears more totund, and of courſe" the maſſes 
are move graceful; arid for this renſom it will 
always appear better in a beautiful youth than 
in a rubuit man. The ſecond reaſon is, becauſe 
it is mort eaſy to {ce Women naked in a Painting 
than in nature; for which reaſon they a appeat 
more ideal than the bodies of men which we 
are ati liberty to ſee When we pleaſe! There is 
alſo a third reaſon watch ovay dae mi ima 

ine. At AL 45 e: — 
If it be neceſry x0 pu par mord OE?» 
one obſerves the rule which 1 have given 


not enti 
than that 


for à group of an uriequal number of figures; 
that is, to eonſider to an unequal number 
of groups; in caſe] ver; that this rum- 


ber of groups of pyramids had n6t place on ac- 

count-of [the parting not being ſufficiently 

large, one might make an intire group, and two 

halves at the other ſides; taking care to obſerve 

the laws preſcrib:d in the profundity and num- 

ber of figures: The principal figure ought al- 
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ways to he in the middle of the group i and if 


many are equally principals one ought to ſee to 
place the whole near the centre; and always in the 
ſecond ſtage, and never in the firſt, in order that 
one might ſee them ſurrounded by the other 
objects, and raiſe them by means of clare ob. 
ſcure and perſpective. It is alſo neceſſary that 
the compoſition in general forms always: @'ſe- 
micirele, be it convave or convex, becauſe both 
the principal and moſt brilliant one can place 
in a commodious ſtyle in the centre. 
One ought like wiſe generally to have regard 
to the variety ; that is, to ſhow the moſt beau - 
tiful parts of the ſubject in general, and of the 
ſigures, however without adopting the defect 
of ſhowing always certain parts, and hiding 
others. Variety is a thing very eſſential, and 
to follow it, one ought to have care to ſhow 
all the moſt beautiful parts of the ſuhject, and 
of each figure in particular, but without fal- 
ling into the oppoſite error. When one can, 
one ought to place in a compoſition perſons of 
both ſexes, and of every age, which will pro- 
duce a pleaſing variety in the expreſſion and 
action; and one ſhould likewiſe ſee that they 
have ſymmetry and equilibrium between one 
part of the painting and the other, but wath- 
out loading weight upon weight, or weight 
againſt weight in an horizontal or perpendicular 


| line. | ' 
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17 is almoſt impoſſible to defirie, Grace 4 
for that reaſon I ſhall ſpeak of it only in de- 
{cribing.the effects which it produces in the 
arts. It is certain, that it. does nat conſiſt in 
colours, forms, ot in clare obſcure, -+ taking 
each of theſe things ſeparately; although it is 
in all theſe things united together, i eee 
that if one fails there is no longer Grace. 
Many confound grace with ben n 16 
only a part that reſides in the 2 W 
. there can be beautiful forms withont 
Others, with equal equivocation, place : 
it 15 harmony, which has only con 


with colours, and is the laſt part, becauſe it ! 


requires clare obſcure to render it viſible. Nor 
does grace confiſt in clare obſcure, becauſe the 


function of that is to ſhow the, waying or the 


relief of, things. Notwith + we know 
that without . three things one gunuot 
obtain grace in painting, and much les with- 


. out variety ; and for that reaſog wie ee, that 


however beautiful a thing may be, if it be 
without variety, it cannpt have grace : frag 
whence, booty is a quality ful agate: Ma 
grage. 

Grace, therefore, necopdiog: to- — gta, 
is of two kinds ; one natural and fimple, and 
the other com ſed. That of the firſk kind 


one + might find in T things, and goes with 
3 , 
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beauty; the other reſults from the union of 
various things, which have the firſt grace. in 
themſelves, and form with ſaid union a third 
thing, which is neither beauty or harmony, 
and whioh: enchants; by reducing all the reſt 
to acerſſory th; et Tarte e "39k 

I ſhalk-nor:fay mort of its eſſence; 48 pro- 
ccedꝭ to explain how a painter might acquire it. 
All things which we can paint have form, c 
lour; and of courſe clare obſcure, or light and 
ſhade: z:1to:repreſett them therefore Zrac racefiult' 
IV, it is neceſſary to gives to each of theſe 
parts: much variety, and in this manner 
they will acquire grace; obſerving; however! 
not to givwer an equal variety to each of theſe 
parts, becauſe it would then ceaſe to be true 
varietyzi and would be neten in the ttue 
fundament of gra Py | 7 161% 

This one might prove e by: ſketching a ſims | 
ple outline, or letter, becauſe, darin it in 
force and delicacy, it will have a grace Which 
is not in its fm. ab one might ſee by writing 
letters in a beautiful hand, but of lines of equal ' 
force and thickneſs. Of W Slüce Pfine a 
cipally conſiſts in variety. 0414 ee TOO 

This variety renders alto new things 55 5 
ſing, which-after one is accuſtomed to | 
e Per, delight ſo much, loſing the merit eh | 
variety; and for that reaſon, old people are leſs * 
ſenſible of the pleaſure of novelty, becauſe 
having ſeen ſo mch "cul no er or a 
oy 28 7 
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1 RAPHAEL MgNGs 151. 
'To gives, therefore this grace to painting, 
and to pleaie our ſenſes. by its means, it is ne- 
cellary\to preſent A to the eye: becauſe. in 
this. in 6 it will. give. £0 the ſpecta 98 So 
pleghin novelty, mak mak os him fo 
the Kio garn and! er An king fn bnd 
uſt roduc by continuation, and ma- 

king him erde the moſt remarkable things. 
in variety itſelf, as we ſee happens in a bunch; - 

of flowers,..1 in which, a roſe, for example, js 

diſtingniſhed ed among many other little flowers, 
which, for an By 8 make one forget the 
greater ones, and the eye paſſe es, from one to 
ee object, always enjoying, the novelty,. 
by the variety: of the different, things. which 

a keen natural grace. 
gn 5 50 a F 180 mn, 5 
5 of Gre in Contour,” £14 


The 805 of Contour confiſts i in that 7 
we, call Elegance, and which is eaſe united to 
the variety of the forms. One mig ht find ele- 
gance alſo where there is not Baia: fe 4 be- 
_ the firſt, belongs 10 beauty, and he ſer 

to grace. err Ar 15 41 
o explain this, 1 will adduce K of 
ds painters, Correggio, Carrayaggio, 


and Rubens, Who are in equal degree diſtant 


from rigorous beauty, or at leaſt vey kava 

neſs; but with regard to grace and elegance, 

they differ infinitely. Carraxaggio had neither 

variety or correctneſs ; 1 for that reaſon his 
4 


and inclined too much to the convex. 


* 
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defign is worth nothing. Rubens was deſtitute - 
of beauty and every correctneſs, but had more 
variety than Carravaggio, and for that reafonhe 
is more tolerable. Correggio, in ſpite of foi 
little incorrectneſs, poſſe ed fuch ng ff 1-4 
gance, and grace, as to do away that defect; 
and with" theſe advantages he has produced 4 
particular taſte in deſign, which would be the 
moſt noble and moſt beautiful, if he were not. 
inclined a' little to uniformity ; and this Wa 
che part which the Carracei's moſt adopted. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, in deſign, to ſepa- 
rate elegance from grace, becauſe grace con 
fiſts" ih the union of elegance with variety; 
and if one of. theſe two things he wanting, 
there can be no grace. Elegance conſiſts in 
avoiding all extremes in the forms, and in 
certain equilibrium in the concave and convex 
cantqurs. Rubens uſed too much the convex 
lines, which rendered his forms heavy and 


ordinary. Correggio, to the contrary, united 
the concave and convex contours with ſuch 


proportion, that he attained the higheſt excel- 
lence and lightneſs: Carracci in imitating him, 
knew' not how to maintain that equilibrium, 
All theſe obſervations one might make upon 
the ancient ſtatues, and without going out of 
the · Pharneſtan palace, eonſidering the different 
taſte which there is between the famous Gſieon 
Hercules, and the other which is by his ſide, 
and between the original parts of the firſt, and 
thoſe which have been modernly reſtored.” Ons 


s- © ® 
— 4. 


zs of the Foblime taſte, 
force, appears. very. 55 when, = 


and want of elegance.  - oſt 
"2 Peet had affe tha pa 25 
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might F . Am blervations in th 0 
of 8 Pang a 11 4 15 | 1 HEN 


wants eve! Ele 1 85 which 


pite of. Bis & ANC 


diſtance, and the other es 
fo large, 10 ek: 5 204.0 
Theſe tame Teelione df e might x 

ſeeing the Aber fates, © of the wh oe 
the A} llo, the Laocoon, Fc. any 
mig ht know the difference 1 


in which 1 Aye found. kind . 5 | 


ww «+ * 


fection be would 15 een equal to hg a= 
cients of the firſt rauk. From the ſame cauſe 
it ariſes, that he was leſs happy in the figures, 


and leſs delicate in his women and 5 ; 


and to the N he Was achirble in th 
1 


sold people, -hiloſophers, 


1 naturs of 


ſtles, &c. but when he wilhed to be 4 rat] 


ful, hefell into rotundity and} lanes. ichael 


Angelo ought not to be cited in this article of 


elegance, b cauſe he d Hot know it; and. 


vation of 1 ace is. © 835 in ury to a 
Rap hael e jo 


4 


| 


1 
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| 154 "5p "wokxs or | 
| hace a wh pretend Na e 1 as 
that. al, 1220 Ive than him, it is a As 
mention them. * One has to re 
_ ni tr W Wader 9 uh 9 * NEE 
produce elegan although any one 
wit well, Se 2 85 e W 
wavin 5 the 15 of che forrn nh wil 8 
attaifl that intent; 3 and this was th 5 
fect of Rubens. In ſhort, an ED rm, by ne 
too many times deſtroys ones, ; and. to, [os 
contrary, one ſhall, attain it by changin the 
forms. before they, are perfectly finiſhed); be- 
cauſe if they were finiſhed, | they: could cer- 
tainly make variety, but .not ES a So 
that, in wiſhing to make 2 round form, for ex- 
ample, before compleating the half circle, it it 
will be neceſſary to twiſt a little the curve, 
and to terminate it by making an obtuſe vs, | 
In nature, which the Fuer avails of, nothing 
is perfectly round or ſquare, and all is a con- 
tinued alternative of figures. 

The other cireumſtance which correſp nds 
to the contours, regards compaiion, „ Rug 85 I 
ſhall 3 929 in that article. 
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0 hace, in Clare Obfeure. l 0 Un 
el 


Grace havin; 8 ſtability! in elegant variety, we 
ſhall ſee how it ought to enter in clare obſcure, 
Even in clare obſcure, it has been ſaid to be 
from the maſſes of light and ſhade being of dif- 


ferent force and grandeur. Making them in 


717 8 


' 1 
NN. 


RABAABE WENGS. 
chis mhnet9 theyi will be üble to) va 
riety, and of Bourſe grate? I ſhall Eik {dime 
derail of the Jobfect 10 n 05006 10 one 
One ſhould always häve care tä Hhoole 4 
prineip al light, aud to place it in that tuation 
which one would willy to be moſt cbHpicubus 
and brilliant, and to "have care-that” alf the 
painting has not a fiiilar ekt of egugl fofce, 
and obſetving the ſattie in hade, - o8e hall Ata 
tain mueſ grace 1 in MM the Werk. 8 2 1 
This done; dne might diſtribute che Half tints 
in different degrees, It: a manner thattheymjgh 
ſerve to make the two aforeſaid eft * 
tremes reſplendent, ard one: ſhould be tte © 
not to let one's ſelf be puzzled by a certain falſe 
brilliant clare abſedrewHich has deceived tnany 
paiuters; "becauſe by much relief and A et in 
things, that is, making violent contraſts N 

joining two extremes, ſueh as the 2 
ſroys 


clare” and” the eateſt obſcure, ond 
all grace, and the effect of the half tint, and 
"ley which is ares the g of the fathe 
colouring ; begauſe, as 1 ave 'faid; the rw 
extremes, white and black, are not true, and 
to give grace to 4 painting, it 18 neceſſat, that 
all the things Which are in à painting be more 
or leſs viſible, in order that it might hav 4 
perfect — in which conſiſts grace; and 
this is not to be obtained without a great atten- 
tion to the gridations of the clares and ob- 
ſcures. 

One has alſo to obſerve this Ade of the co- 
jours, as has been faid'in the artiele of colours 


' * 
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ge > becauſe all clares being ons 

than obſcures, one ought not to deſſeoy the 
| 7 ace of a countenance, or of a, © lear;drapery, 
by oppoſing} it to a, ſtrong obſcure, With the 
view of giving it greater force, as ſo many: 
Painters generally c and as Guercino did. It 
is therefore neceſſary in every thing to preſerye 
its character and proper value, and even to give 
to the clear fleſh a correſpondent ſhade ; and 
for a ground, things alſo more gradated ;, pre- 
ſerving thus, union with variety, becauſe it 
would be ridiculous to make a white coat with 
the ſhades all black, that colour not being able 
to change i its nature, or to ales 168 natural clare 
oss |, 

The firſt reaſon why x By things ple 
comes from Nature itielf. Clare reſembles 
light, of which we avail much: from whence 
painters, who are gloomy. in their works, are 
alſo ſo in their ideas and characters, becauſe al. | 
that is in their nature. 

It is therefore neceſſary to give to paintings 
all the cheerfulneſs one can; ang if neceſſity. 
_ obliges one to repreſent ſome melancholy ſubs . 
ject with an open air, one ought to make the 
light come much from the ſide, in order that it 
might produce much ſhade. 

In ſhort, without expreſſion one.cannot have, 
propriety ; without propriety, not beauty; and 
without beauty one cannot give grace; fr 

whence if one deſigns a woman like a man. 
however beautiful it may be, it will not have 
propriety, nor beauty fuitable to the objet, 15 


nor grace. 
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dots mech ade Gil hae in all p; Va- | 
riety forms Grace ; now 1 ſhall 'e explain "How 
one may. attain that variety in Eos en 
It is neceſſary firſt to 'con ys chat variety 
oughr 10 v0 conjunRively with other. 18 5 
Which Ihave ſaid to be neceffary for 

poſition, and b obſerving "Which, no im de 
irs: will be ag to 15 5 ety, becauſe Our, art 
is very Jiberal, and one til ht pro [ from 
all things. All the errors ,0 many” 3 
who know not how to unite reaſon Wi taſte, 


_ ariſe from their applying themſelves amore to % 


acceflaty. s than to pringipals, TO ay od 
this theyſhould have care todiſpoſę of the princi- 
pal figure always firſt, and to give it. a the 
nobleneſs and propriety Which ies charäcter de- 
2 From thence they ſhould od to 
diſpoſe of the nei Ke 6 
Aa ee figu 4 pH pa particular, 10 15 15 | 
make any inferior. e ſomething of more 
conſequehee remains to done. By 5 method 
they will enable, their genius to Conceive. alt 
che parts with diſtinction, and to know. miore 
eaſily if the Hate fallen in any error or repe- 
tition. - This done, let them examine all the 
work, to ſee if chey have, obſerved all the Tus 
eſtabliſhed in compoſition, and certainly they 

will find compriſed there propriety Ry neceſ- 
fary variety, becauſe all things e one 

upon the other.” 2288 | | 
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In all paintings one 80 dee as much 


as poſſible; to intr age, ſex and 
eſtate, and. tlie differ@ntimpr ous which ex- 


ternal, things can produce ; id in this manner one 


ſhall attain 0 715 iety, 
| Death, and Fadfty e en ated, giv. H 


IV each ite Fe dreſs 9 5 corre pon 

Ei eltate, ſex, and age ge, with obſerying the 
rally of: clare abſcure, ks. „&. there will be 
in the Paintin, ga wonderfa varicty of- Particu 
lar bealities, whoſe union will comprehend, 5 a 
moſt beautiful ſpectaele, and moſt perfect e 
With regard to propriety, I b baye to 'fay, | 

if it oceurs to be able to paint any 8h vc 
in itlelf has not grace, it 1s negeflar) to 1555 


and grace, by Nang the pr 22 of = nas 
e centaurs one 


withoul the ippearance of that hot able 
which comes from the blood, and in fans 


inary animals [Wells the veins and. fleſh; 
Th he ſame ought to be underſtood in all other | 


things, in which by obſerving propriety one 


ſhall attain the union' of variety ; from whenee 
ariſes grace. 5 
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100 Of the; Propertions of the Human Body... od 
[1.0 7 1 * 144 | 

In finite te are the defriptions” 5 

tions GH. ee qr 


an 
ord... Thoſe Which 
clear, 1 2 
N 


ee 
1 * ave read ve FE 8 
1 believe they can un- 
| idea. o the ubject. 88 on. 
i ho Rk lifted too 90 9 9 na 
inations be uce an uniform. pro- 
portion th Hei, e and among 
whom is be ave explained a a gre 
number and Variety Ws proportions; Fut th 
ſerve for nothing, re to, thoſe 455 50 
wuh to imitate his, taſte, T Llhall therefore alſo 


4 - 


ly ſomerhing on this, ſyhject 5 Which might 
erye for altes, founding, it upay wan na 


rene 
ate e n Feeds or e this 
mee ill be e e for Foy Saz god 
not for „ W : 
not or printers, ha ever ides 4 ſt 100 
of the fqurth ſuperior part i and 8 
the members cannot meaſured. up fuch, 
been der iÞe7 ff meaſured by ſculptors, 


aſc they, would appear. incagre and Rraight, 
— the ne ſurface, in oppoſition to what 


art 


it appears by the perſpective ; becauſe as we 


ſee all things with two eyes, we ſes the con- 
tours of things, gr eater than the juſt diameter ; 


and this happens in nature as well as in Ratyes, 


but not in painting. The ancients alſo ob- 
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of the propor- 
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uw e we e, 


ſerved that, and theref e e we ſee; that theie- 
| bas-reliefs are thicker than their ſtatues 3 to 
be underſt66dz"the beantiful basareliefs, com- 
ring them with the contempora ſtatues. 
e babe occaſion , to Ale Var 1 
hitely-more than 1 7 pich and of cou have 
leſs ſubjeRtions. act, in à certain ſenſe 
only m multiplied the ta "of the ancients of the 
ſecond order, by uniting It with a certain trith 
of which ſeulpture has not availed, either from 
rule'or from taſte, of all forts of proportions, 
without being able to decide it. one were 
better than an other ; 5. and 1 e {otic of his 
figures, which have little more than fix heads 
and an half; a proportion Which would not; be 
ſufferable in any other one Raphael. | 
The ſtructure of the human body has ſuch 7 
ſymmetry, that it gives the idea of its motion, 


and. this concordance of members is ſuch, that 


fo be able to produce that effect, one has to 
obſerve, what is called correctneſs of deſign. 
T ſhall therefore proceed to treat of this ſuc- 
cinctively, propoſing that which c one ought to 
do to gbtain it. 

The figure which one would with to make 
bein determined, one may defign the head of 
the ſize one likes, obſerving, not w ithſtandin 
for a rule, that the ſmalleſt head a painting 2 
mits of, is the ninth part of the figure, and the 
largeſt is a fixth part; ; theſe two dimenſions are 
the two extremes; the general ſize being of an 
eighth or a ſeventh part of the figure. © The 
neck mould then be made Squat to > half of wt 
head. 4 x | 


F 


nne 


indeſeribable pains to extract from the ſxet 
of Mengs, the rules which he would wiſh 


give 
1 have found it  inpaſſible to compoſe from his 


ments of the art, and not from t 
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NO TE of the EDITOR: 
" Newwin 1 have Rudicd with. 


ches 
to- 
upon the proportions of the human body, 


fragments any thing Which can give ſatisfac- 
tion, and ſerve for rules in a matter ſo impor - 
tant and delicate; „ r 72 
ir proper to ſuppreſs the retnainder 5+ 
chapter, in order not. to expoſe myſelf by od 
polin errors for rules. 

W er would wiſh to know the pro 
tions of the head only, may have recour 


Winkelman, where he explains the Odem of 


Mengs, in his firſt edition of the Hyfory of the 
Arts. But I believe, that not even Winkel- 

man comprehended well that matter, and his 
French tranſlator comꝑleatly disfigured it; ſo 
r ETSY this arti- 
ele is almoſt ſuppreſſed. As for that of the 


| Italian tranſlation, recently. publiſhed. at Milan, 


it appears to me it has compleatly finiſhed to 


confuſe and obſcure the poor author. 
It is in the power alone of ſome. learned ar- 
uſt of fine taſte, and who has ſtudied the works 


of Mengs; but this is not to be hoped, except 
from a youth well educated in the ri 2 


, Who hold nothing for — 4 
What their own blind Bacties had im 
ibed in their early years, and know not how 
Vox. III. NM 
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162 NOTE OF THE EDITOR: 
to leave off in old age, nor can ſuffer that cheiy 9 


and become their maſter. 199 8 

Thoſe either do not look at his works, or _ 
elſe they look at them with pre- occupation, 

and lacerate them without having ſeen them. 

This is a fact; and in Rome happens frequent 

proofs of it. It happened a little time ſince, 

that whilſt in a company of artiſts, and of di- 

lertanti of every kind, they obſerved and praiſed 

ay two portraits of a young Venetian,”a eoxcomi=-- 

cal painter, not Roman, but of a country 

- Which has never produced painters or ſculp- 

tors, even of the middling kind (although it 

| buys ſculptures and paintings at a high price), 

hearing that this . youth was copy- 

ing the portrait of Pope Rezzonico, done by 

Mengs, ſaid, {petulanti ſplene cachina; that 

his pencil would loſe inſtead of gaining by that 

ſtudy. He, however, was ignorant that the 

aforeſaid youth, during the time he had been 

at Rome, had ſtudied only the paintings of 

1 Mengs, and particularly that of the Cabinet of 

the Papiri; which have been laterly engraven. 

| Harpies could not have. done worſe. It has 

| happened to theſe paintings, as well as to thoſe 

| of ho rooms of the Vatican, that they ſtill. con 

tinue to engrave them; by which Mengs faid,. 

that they. tranſlated Raphael into. Venetian. 

The ſale of them. is great, notwithſtanding, and 

will be ſo as long as amateurs are intelligent: 
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contemporary, Mengs, ſhould riſe above them, 
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Page 10 for “ their” read “ its 


17 for © Tarqiuins“ read © Tarquins” 
18 for © Adiran” read“ Adrian” 
29 for © Fauns elegant forms” read © Fauni of N forms 
50 for “ renders” read © render? 
54 for © guages” read languag ll 
61 for *prtend” read © pretend” 
66 for © takes” read © take” 
67 for © woks” read © works” 
68 for . rn. read“ Spaniard” 
85 for which like wise“ read © which are likewise 
87 for © manne” read © manner” 
ib for © or” read of” 
95 tor“ shows” read“ show 
106 for „see“ read“ seeing“ 
ib. for “the“ read “ they” 
112 for “ arts” read art” X 
120 for © anciencs” read “ ancients” 
124 for © pass more” read © pass for more” 
135 for © Titan” read“ Titian” 


III. 
5 for heart“ read © hearts” : 
120 for“ Ibuishꝰ read © blueish”? 
125 for * it” read “ its” 
| 15 for in beginning” read © in the beginning” 


ib for School” read © Schools” 
134 for © ofuscates” read “ offuscates” 
141 for © that” read © that they” 
147 for © a naked women” read © naked women” 
158 for “ its” read” their” 
150 for © one Raphael” read“ but Raphael” 
162 for © that” read #* chose“ 


